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PEEFAOE. 



I BAVB spent some years in the ''Far West,** I have riddei 
wildly with the hunter, and strolled quietly with the naturalist. 
I excel not in the chase, I excel not in a knowledge of natural 
history — but both I love. In my memory of prairie life, these 
two things are intimately connected with each other ; for the 
reason, perhaps, that both were followed at the same time. Id 
the same excursion I was hunter and naturalist 

And now, from the world's metropolis, as I look back upon 
these wild scenes, my mind yields itself up to sweet remem- 
brances — sweeter than the retrospect of war — ^a fresher memory 
— sweeter even than the recollections of school and college 
days, or the days of childhood. I lore to paint those scenes 
with words ; for, while so occupied, I feel as if they were again 
passing before me. 

For thid reason the '' Hunters' Feast'' has been written. On 
the score of its literary merit the author neither claims nor 
expects credit. It is addressed to men of tastes similar to his 
own ; and if such derive from it an hour's ^tification, he will 
be quite satisfied with his tasL 
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THE HUNTEES' EEAST. 



CHAPTER I. 



▲ HUNTIKO FABTT. 



Oir the western bank of the Mississippi, tweke miles below 
the embouchure of the Missouri, stands the large town of St. 
Louis, poetically known as the " Monnd Citj.'' Although thert 
are mauj other large towns throughout the Mississippi Yailey, 
St. Louis is the true metropolis of the " far west"— of that semi- 
civilised, ever-changing belt of territory known as the ** Fron- 
tier." 

St. Louis is one of those American cities in the history of 
which there is something of peculiar interest. It is one of the 
oldest of North- American settlements, having been a French 
trading port at an early period. 

Though not so successful as their rivals the English, there wai 
a degree of picturesqueness about French colonisation, that, in 
the present day, strongly claims the attention of the American 
poet, novelist, and historian. Their dealings with the Indian 
aborigines — the facile manner in which they glided into the 
habits of the latter — meeting them more than halfway between 
civilisation and savage life — the handsome nomenclature which 
they have scattered freely, and which still holds over the trans* 
Muisissn^ins t^ritories — ^the introduction of a new race (the 

1* 
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10 THK HUNTBBS' #2A8T. 

half blood — peculiarly French) — ^tbe heroic and ad?t iirona 
character of their earliest pionoei^^Pe Salle Marqaette, Father 
Hennepin^ &c. — their romantic explorations and melancholy fate 
— all these circnmstances have rendered extremely interesting 
the early history of the French in America. Even the Quixo- 
tism of some of their attempts at colonisation cannot fail to inter 
est us, as at Qallipolis on the Ohio, a colony composed of expa- 
triated people of the French court ; — perruquiers, coachbuilders, 
tailors, modistes, and the like. Here, in the face of hostile In* 
dians, before an acre of ground was cleared, before the slightest 
provision was made for their future subsistence, the first house 
erected was a large log structure, to serve as the salon du bal ! 

Besides its French origin, St. Louis possesses many other 
pmnts iA interest It has long been the entrepot and di^ of 
commerce with the wild tribes of the prairie-land. There the 
trader is supplied with his stock for the Indian market — ^his red 
and green blankets — his beads and trinkets — his rifles, and pow- 
der, and lead ; and there, in return, he disposes of the spoils of 
the prairie collected in many a far and perilous wandering. 
There the emigrant rests on his way to his wilderness home ; and 
the hunter equips himself before starting forth on some new ex- 
pedition. 

To the traveller, St. Louis is a place of peculiar interest. He 
will hear around him the language of every nation in the civil- 
ised world. He will behold faces of every hue and variety 
of expression. He will meet with men of every possible calling. 

All this is peculiarly true in the latter part of the summer 
season. Then the motley population of New Orleans fly from 
the annual scourge of the yellow fever, and seek safety in the 
cities that lie farther north. Of these St Louis is a favourite 
"city of refuge," — the Creole element of its population being re- 
lated to that kindred race in the South, and keeping up with it 
this annual correspondence. 

In one of these streams of migration 1 hf^A found my way 1.0 
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• JL HUNTING PARTT. 11 

6t Louia, in the autamn of 18 — . The plaoe was at the tima 
filled with loungers, who seemed to have nothiDg else to do but 
kill time. Every hotel has its quota, and in eyery Terandah and 
at the comers of the streets you might see small knots of well- 
dressed gentlemen trying to entertain each other, and laugh away 
the hours. Most of them were the annual birds of passage 
from New Orleans, who had fled from the ^ yeflow Jack," and 
were sojourning here till the cold frosty winds of November should 
drive that intruder from the ** crescent city;" but there were 
many other ^neur« as well. There were travellers from Europe 
— men of wealth and rank who had left behind them the luxu- 
ries of civilised society, to rough it for a season in the wild West 
— painters in search of the picturesque — naturalists whose love 
of their favourite study had drawn them from their comfortable 
closets to search for knowledge under circumstance of extremest 
diflSculty — and sportsmen, who tired of chasing small game, 
were on their way to the great plains to take part in the noble 
sport of hunting the buffalo. I was m)'self one of the last named 
fraternity. 

There is no country in the world so addicted to the ttible cThdU 
as America, and that yery custom soon makes idle people 
acquainted with each other. I was not very long in the place 
before I was upon terms of intimacy with a large number of 
these loungers, and I found several, like myself, desirous of mak- 
ing a hunting expedition to the prairies. This chimed in with 
my plans to a nicety, and I at once set about getting up the 
expedition. I found five others who were willing to join me. 

After several eonverfaxiones, with much discussion, we suc- 
ceeded at length in "fixing" our plan. Each was to "equip" 
according to his own fancy, though it was necessary for each 
to provide himself with a riding horse or mule. After that, 
a genera] fund was to be " raised," to be appropriated to th^ 
purchase of a wa^on and team, with tents, stores, and cook- 
ing utensils.. A couple of professional hunters were to be 
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•i^^aged ; men who knew the groniid to be traTersed, and who 
w'ere to act ss guides to the ezpeditioii. 

About a week was ooosnmed in niakhig the necessary pre- 
parations, and at the end of that time, under the sunrise of a 
lorely morning, a small caralcade was seen to issue from the 
back suburbs of 8t« Louis, and, climbing the undulating slopes 
in its rear, head for the far-stretching wilderness of the prairies. 
It was our hunting expedition. 

The caralcade consisted of eight mounted men, and a waggon 
with its full team of six tough mules. These last were under the 
manege of "Jake'' — a free negro, with a shining black face, 
a thick full mop, and a set of the best " iyories,'' which were 
ahnost always uncovered in a smile. 

Peeping from under the tilt of the waggon might be se^ 
another face strongly contrasting with that of Jake. This had 
been originally of a reddish hue, but sun-tan, and a thick sprink« 
ling of freckles, had changed the red to golden yellow. A 
shock of fiery hair surmounted this risage, which was partially 
concealed under a badly-battered hat. Though the face of the 
black expressed good-humour, it might have been calljd sad when 
brought into comparison with that of the little red man, which 
peeped out beside it. Upon the latter, there was an expression 
irresistibly comic — the expression of an actor in broad farce. 
One eye was continually on the wink, whUe the other looked 
knowingly enough for both. A short clay-pipe, stuck jauntily 
between the lips, added to the comical expression of the face, 
which was that of Mike Lanty from Limerick. No one ever 
mistook the nationality of Michael. 

Who were the eight cavaliers that accompanied the waggon ? 
Six of them were gentlemen by birth and education. At least 
half that number were scholars. The other two laid no claim 
either to gentleness or scholarship — they were rude trappers—* 
the hunters and guides of the expedition. 

A word about each one of the eight, for there was not one of 
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diem withoat his peculiarity. First, there was an Engiishmaw 
a genaine type of his cooDtrymen — fall six feet high, well pro- 
portioned, with broad chest and shoolders, and massiTe limbs 
Hair of a light brown, complexion florid, moustache and whis- 
kers full and haycolonred, bat salting well the complexion and 
features. The last were regular, and if not handsome, at least 
good humored and noble in their expression. The owner was m 
reality a nobleman — ^a true nol^eman — one of that class who, 
while travelhng the ** States,'' have the good sense to carry their 
umbrella along, and leave their title behind them. To m be 
was known as Mr. Thompson, and, after some time, when we 
had -all become familiar with each other as plain "Thompson." 
It was only long affcer, and by accident, that I became acquaint 
ed with his rank and title ; some of our comp&nions do not know 
it to this day, but that is of no consequence. I mention the cir- 
cumstance here to aid me in illustrating the character of omr 
trayelling companion, who was '* close" and modest almost to a 
fault. 

His costume was characteristic. A *^ tweed " shooting jacket, 
of coarse, with eight pockets — a Test of the same material with 
four — tw^ed txowsers, and a tweed cap. In the wa^on was 
tke hat-boXf of strong yellow leather, with straps and padlock. 
This was supposed to contain the dress hat ; and some' of the 
party were merry about it. But no — ^Mr. Thompson was a more 
experienced traveller than his companions thought him at first. 
The contents of the hat-case were sundry brushes — including 
one for the teeth — combs, razors, and pieces of soap. The hat 
had been left at St. Louis. 

Bat the umbrella had not. It was then under Thompson's 
arm, with its full proportions oi whalebone and gingham. Under 
that umbrella be had hunted tigers in the jungles of India — 
under that umbrella he had chased the lion upon the plains of 
Africa — ^under that umbrella he had pursued the ostrich and the 
Tioufia o?er the pampas of South America ; and now under thai 
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same hemi^here of blae giugham he was alK>ot to carry terroi 
and destruction among the wiM buffaloes of the prairies. 

Besides the umbrella — strictly a weapon of defence — Mr. 
Thompson carried another, a heavy double-barrelled gun, marked 
'' Bishop, of Bond Street," no bad weapon with a loading of 
buck shot, and with this both barrels were habitually loaded. 

So much for Mr. Thompson, who may pass for No. 1 of the 
hunting party. He was mounted on a strong bay cob, with 
tail cut short, and English saddle, both of which objects — the 
short tail and the saddle — ^were curiosiMes to all the party except 
Mr. Thompson and myself. 

1^0. 2 was as unlike No. 1 as two animals of the same species 
could possibly be. He was a Kentuckian, full six inches taller 
than Thompson, Or indeed than any of the party. His features 
were marked, prominent and irregular, and this irregularity was 
increased by a " cheekful" of half-chewed tobacco. His com- 
plexion was dark, almost olive, and the face quite naked, without 
either moustache or whisker ; but long straight hair, black as 
an Indian's, hung down to his shoulders. In fact, there was a 
good deal of the Indian look about him, except in his figure 
That was somewhat slouched, with arms and limbs of over-leugth, 
loosely hung about it. Both, however, though not modelled 
after the Apollo, were evidently full of muscle and tough strength, 
and looked as though their owner could return the hug. of a 
bear with interest. There was a gravity in his look, but that 
was not from any gravity of spirits ; it was his swarth complex- 
ion that gave him this appearance, aided, no doubt, by several 
lines of " ambeer " proceeding from the corners of his mouth w 
the direction of the chin. So far from being grave, this dark 
Kentuckian was as gay and buoyant as any of the party. 
Indeed, a light and boyish spirit is a characteristic of the Ken- 
tuckian as well as of all the natives of the Mississippi Valley— 
at least such has been my observation. 

Our KentuckiaD was costumed just as he. W3uld have beeo 
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npoQ a cool morning riding about the ** woodlawn'' on his own 
plantation, for a " planter " he was. He wore a " Jeans " fro ck 
and over that a long-tailed overcoat of the best green blanket, 
with side pockets and flaps. His jeans pantaloons were stock 
into a pair of heavy horse-leather pegged boots, sometimes known 
as " nigger" boots ; but over these were " wrappers" of green 
baize, fastened with a string above the knees. His hat was a 
" broad-brimmed felt," costly enough, but somewhat, crushed by 
being sat upon and slept in. He bestrode a tall raw-boned 
steed that possessed many of the characteristics of the rider ; 
and in the same proportion that the latter overtopped his com- 
panions, so did the steed outsize all the other horses of the cav- 
alcade. Over the shoulders of the Kentuckian were suq>ended, 
by several straps, pouch, horn, and haversack, and resting iqKm 
his toe was the butt of a heavy rifle, the muzzle of which reached 
to a level with his shoulder. 

He was a rich Kentucky planter, and known in his native 
state as a great deer-hunter. Some business or pleasure had 
brought him to St. Louis. It was hinted that Kentu(d[y was 
becoming too thickly settled for him — deer becoming scarce, and 
bear hardly to be found — and that his visit to St. Louis had 
something to do with seeking a new " location " where these ani- 
mals were still to be met with in greater plenty. The idea of 
bufiPalo-hunting was just to his liking. The expedition would 
carry him through the frontier country, where he might after- 
wards choose his "location" — at all events the sport would 
repay him, and he was one of the most enthusiastic in regard 
'}0 it. 

H^that looms up on the retrospect of my memory as No. 3 
was as unlike the Kentuckian, as the latter was to Thompson. 
fie was a disciple of Esculapius — not thin and pale, as these 
usually are, but fat, red, and jolly. I think he was originally 
a " Yankee," though his long residence in the Western States 
had rubbed the Yankee out of him to a great extent. At all 
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•rents he hi^ few of their diaraeterhtics aoont Mm. He Wii 
neither staid, sober, nor, what is nsnally alleged as a trait of th9 
true bred Yankee, " stingy.** On the contrary, our doctor was 
fall of talk and joviality — generoos to a fanlt A fanlt, indeed : 
for, although many years in practice in yarioos parts of the 
United States, and having earned large sums of money, at the 
date of our ezpediiion we found him in St. Louis almost with* 
out a dollar, and with no great stock of patients. The truth 
must he told ; the doctor was of a restless disposition, and 
liked Ir glass too well He was a anger too, a fine amateur 
anger, with a voice equal to Mario's. That may partly account 
for his fiEolure in securii^ a fortune. He was a fiavourite with 
all — ladies included — and so fond of good company, that he 
preferred the edge (d the 'jovial board to the bed-side of a 
patient. 

Not from any fondness for buffalo-hunting, but rather through 
an attachment to some of the company, had the doctor volun- 
teered. Indeed, he was solicited by all to make one of us — 
partly on account of his excellent society, and partly that his 
professional services might be called into requisition before our 
return. 

The doctor still preserved his professional costume of black 
-somewhat russet by long wear — but this was modified by a . 
close-fitting fur cap, and wrappers of brown cloth, which he 
wore around his short thick legs. He was not over-well mountea 
— a very spare little horse was all he had, as tis funds would not * 
stretch to a better It was quite a quiet one, however, and 
carried the doctor and his ''medical saddle bags,'' steadily 
enough, though not without a good deal of spurring and^hip 
ping. The doctor's name was " Jopper" — Dr. John Jopper 

A very elegant youth, with fihe features, rolliDg bliack eyes, 
and luxuriant curled hair, was one of us. The hands were well 
formed and delicate ; the complexion silky, and of nearly an 
olive tint ; but the purplish-red broke through upon his cheeksi 
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giving the earnest of health, as well as addhig to the picturesque 
\>e&aij of his &ce. The form was perfect, and full of manly 
expression, and the pretty sky-blue plaited pantaloons and close- 
fitting jacket of the same material, sat gracefully on his well* 
turned limbs and arms. These garments were of ^ cottonade," 
that beautiful and durable fabric peculiar to Louisiana, and sc 
well suited to the southern climate. A costly Panama hat cast 
its shadow oyer the wavy curls and pictured cheek of this youth 
and a cloak of fine broadcloth, with relvet facings, hung 
loosely from his shoulders* JC slight moustache and imperial 
lent a manlier expression to his chiselled features. 
- This young fellow was a Creole of Louisiana — ^a student of 
one of the J^uit Colleges of that State — ^and although very 
unlike what would be expected from such a dashing personage, 
he was an ardent, e?en passionate, lover of nature. Though 
still young, he was the most accomplished botanist in his State, 
and had already published severi^ discoveries in the Fhra of 
the South. 

Of course the expedition was to him a delightful anticipation. 
It virould afford the finest opportunity for prosecuting his 
favourite study in a new field ; one as yet almost unvisited by 
the scientific traveller. The young creple was known as Jules 
B^sangon. 

^Q was not the only naturalist of the party. Another was 
with us; one who had already acquired a world-wide fame; 
whose name was as familiar to the savana of Europe as to his 
own countrymen. He was already an old man, almost venera- 
ble in his aspec^t, but his tread was firm, and his arm still strong 
enough to steady his long, heavy, double-barrelled rifle. An 
ample coat of dark blue covered his body; his limbs were 
enveloped in long buttoned leggings of drab cloth, and a cap of 
sable surmounted his high, broad forehead. Under this his 
bluish grey eye glanced with a calm but clear intelligence, and 
a single look fi:on^ U satisfied you that you were in the presence 
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•f a Buporior mind. Were I to give the name of this peraon^ 
ibis would readily be acknowledged. For certain reasons I 
cannot do ibis. Suffice it to say, he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern loologists, and to his love for the study 
we were indebted for his companionship upon our hunting 
expedition. He was known to us as Mr. A the ** hunter- 
naturalist'' There was no jealousy between him and the young 
Besan^on. On the contrary, a similarity of tastes soon brought 
about a mutual friendship, and tbe Creole was observed to treat 
the other with marked deference and regard. 

I may set myself down as No. 6 of tiie party. Let a short 
description of me suffice. I was then but a young fellow; 
educated somewhat better than common ; fond of wild sports ; 
not indifferent to a knowledge of nature ; fond almost to folly 
of a good horse, and possessing one of the very best; not 
ill-looking in the face, and of middle stature ; costumed in a 
light hunting-shirt of embroidered buckskin, with fringed cape 
and skirt ; leggings of scarlet cloth, and cloth forage-cap, cover- 
ing a flock of dark hair. Powder-flask and pouch of tasty 
patterns ; belt around the waist, with hunting-knife and pistols 
— revolvers. A light rifle in one hand, and in the other a 
bridle-rein, which guided a steed of coal blackness; one that 
would have been celebrated in song by a troubadour of the 
olden time. A deep Spanish saddle of stan]f)ed leather; 
holsters with bearskin covers in front ; a scarlet blanket, folded 
and strapped on the croup ; lasso and haversack hanging from 
the ** horn " — vaild tout I 

There are two characters still undescribed. Characters of no 
mean importance were they — the " guides." They were called 
respectively, Isaac Bradley and Mark Redwood. A brace of 
trappers they were, but as different from each other in persona, 
appearance as two men could well be. Redwood was a man of 
large dimensions, and apparently as strong as a buffalo, while his 
tonfrire was a thin, wiry, sinewy mortal, with a tough, weazel 
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like lOok and gait The expression of Redwood's conotenance 
was open and manly, his eyes were grey, bis hair light-coloared 
and huge brown whisk jrs covered his cheeks. Bradley, on the 
other hand, was dark — his eyes small, black, and piercing— his 
face as hairless as an Indian's, and bronxed almost to the 
Indian hue, with the black hair of his head closely cropped 
around it. 

Both these men were dressed in leather from head to foot, 
yet they were rery differently dressed. Redwood wore the 
usual buckskin hunting-shirt, leggings and moccasins, but all of 
full proportions and well cut, while his large coon-skin cap, with 
the plume-like tail, had an imposing appearance. Bradley'e 
garments, on the contrary, were tight-fitting and ''skimped.'' 
His hunting-shirt was without cape, and adhered so closely t^ 
his body that it appeared only an outer skin of the man himself. 
His leggings were pinched and tight. Shirt, leggings, and 
moccasins were evidently of the oldest kind, and as dirty as a 
cobbler's apron. A close-fitting otter cap, with a Mackinaw 
blanket, completed the wardrobe of Isaac Bradley. He was 
equipped with a pouoh of greasy leather hanging by an old 
black strap, a small buffalo-horn suspended by a thong, and a 
belt of buffalo-leather, in which was stuck a strong blade, vnth 
its handle of buckhom. His rifle was of the "tallest" kind- 
being full six feet in height — ^in fact, taller than he was, and at 
least four-fiflhs of the weapon consisted of barreL The straight 
narrow stock was a piece of manufacture that had proceeded 
from the hands of the trapper himself 

•Redwood's rifle was also a long one, but of more modem 
build and fashion, and his equipments — pouch, powder-horn, and 
belt — ^were of a more tasty design and finish. 

Such were our guides, Redwood and Bradley. They were 
no imaginary chaC)racters these. Mark Redwood was a cele- 
brated "mountain man" at that time, and Isaac Bradley 
wiU be recognized by many when I give him the name and 
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tide by which he was then known — vis. ''Old Ike, the wolf- 
killer." 

Bedwood rode a strong horse, of the half-hunter Inraed, while 
the '^ wolf-killer " was mounted upon one of the aoraggiesfr 
kx>king quadrupeds it would be pgssible to imagine — an (M 
mare ''mustang." 



CHAPTER n. 

THX CAMP XSD OAMP-nBX. 

OuB route was west by south. Hie nearest point with which 
we expected to fall in with the buffalo was two hundred milea 
distant We might travel three hundred without seeing one, 
and even much farther at the present day ; but a report had 
reached St Louis that the buffalo had been seen that year 
upon the Osage Biver, west of the Ozark Hills, and towards 
that point we steered our course. We expected in about 
twenty days to fall in with the game. Fancy a cavalcade of 
hunters making a journey of twenty days to get upon the field I 
The reader will, no doubt, say we were in earnest 

At the time of which I am writing, a single day's journey 
from St Louis carried the traveller dear of civilized life. 
There were settlements beyond; but these were sparse and 
isolated — a few small towns and plantations upon the main 
watercourses — ^and the whole country between 'them was an 
uninhabited wilderness. We bad no hope of being sheltered by 
a roof until our return to the mound city itself, but we had 
provided ourselves with a couple of tents, part of the freight of 
our waggon. 

Th^e are but few parts of the Am^c^n wilderness where 
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the trayeJer can depend upon wild game for a subsistence. 
jBTven the skilled hunter when stationary is sometimes put to hit 
wits' end for "daily bread." Upon the "route** no great 
opportunity is found of killing game, which always requires 
time to .approach it with caution. Although we passed through 
what appeared to be excellent cover for various species of wild 
animals, we reached our first camp without having ruffled either 
bair or feathers. In fi^t, neither bird nor quadruped had been 
seen, although almost every one of the party had been on the 
lookout for game during most of the journey. 

This was rather discouraging, and we reasoned that if such 
was to be our luck until we got into the buffiilo range we should 
have a very dull time of it. We were well provisioned, however, 
and we regretted the absence 'Of game only on account of the 
sport A large bag of biscuit, and one of flour, several pieces 
of " hung bacon," some dry ox-tongues, a stock of green coffee, 
sugar, and salt, were the principal and necessary stores. There 
were *• luxuries," too, which each had provided according to his 
fancy, though not much of these, as every one of the party had 
had some time or other in his life a little experience in the way 
of " roughing it." Most of the loading of the waggon consisted 
of provender for our horses and mules. 

We made full thirty miles on the first day. Our road was a 
good one. We passed over easy undulations, most of them 
covered with " black jack." This is a species of dwarf oak, so 
called from the very dark color of its wrinkled bark. It is 
almost worthless as timber, being too small for most purposes. 
It is ornamental, however, forming copse-like groves upon the 
swells of the prairie, while its dark green foliage contrasts plea- 
santly with the lighter green of Jhe grasses beneath its shade. 
The young botanist, Besan^on, had least cause to complain. 
His time had been sufficiently pleasant during the day. New 
foliage fell under his observation — ^new flowers opened theii 
corollas to his delighted gaze.^ He was aided in making 
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his oollections by the hanter-naturalist, who of ooone waa tcfe* 
rably well yereed in this kindred science. 

We encamped by the edge of a small creek of clear water. 
Our camp was laid out in dae form, and every thing arranged 
in the order we designed habitually to follow. 

Every man unsaddled his own horse. There are no servants 
in prairie-land. Even Lanty's services extended not beyond the 
cuisine^ and for this department he had had his training as the 
cook of a New Orleans trading ship. Jake had enough to do 
with his mules ; and to have asked one of our hunter^guides to 
perform the task of unsaddling your horse, would have been a 
hazardous experiment Menial service to a free* trapper I There 
are no servants in prairie-land. 

Our horses and mules were picketed on a piece of open ground, 
each having his ** trail-rope," which allowed a circuit of several 
yards. The two tents were pitched side by side, facing the 
stream, and the waggon drawn up some twenty feet in the rear. 
In the triangle between the waggon and the tents was kindled a 
large fire, upon each side of which two stakes, forked at the top, 
were driven into the ground. A long sapling resting. in the 
forks traversed the blaze from side to side. This was Lanty'a 
" crane,** — the fire was his kitchen. 

Let mo sketch the camp more minutely, for our first camp was 
a type of all the others in its general features. Sometimes 
indeed the tents did not front the same way, when these open- 
ings were set to " oblige the wind," but they were always placed 
side by side in front of the waggon. They were small tents of 
the old-fashioned conical kind, requiring only one pole each. 
They were of sufficient size for our purpose, as there were only 
three of us to each — the guides, with Jake and Lanty, finding 
their lodgment under the tilt 81 the wagon. With their grace- 
ful shape, and snowy-white color against the dark green foliage 
of the trees, they formed an agreeable contrast ; and a coup (PobH 
of the camp would have been no mean picture to the eye of an 
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artist The homan figures may be arranged in the following 
manner. 

Supper is getting ready, and Lanty is decidedly at this time, 
the most important personage on the ground. He is stooping 
over the fire, with a smaU, but long-handled frying-pan, in 
which he is parching the co£fee. It is already browned, and 
Lanty stirs it about with an iron spoon. The crane carries 
the large cofiee-kettle of sheet-iron, fiill of water upon the boil ; 
and a second frying-pan, larger than the first, is filled with sliced 
ham, ready to be placed upon the hot cinders. 

Our English friend Thompson is seated upon a log, with the 
hat-box before him. It is open, and he has drawn out from it 
'his stock of combs and brushes. He has already made his ablu- 
tions, and is now giving the finish to his toilet, by putting his 
hair, whiskers, moustache, teeth, and even his nails, in order. 
Your Englishman is the most comfortable traveller in the 
world. 

The Kentuckian is differently engaged. He is upon his feet ; 
in one hand gleams a knife with ivory handle and long shining 
blade. It is a *^ bowie," of that kind known as an ** Arkansas 
toothpick." In the other hand you see an. object about eight 
inches in length, of the form of a parallelogram, and of a dark 
brown color. It is a " plug " of real " James's River tobacco.^ 
With his knife the Kentuckian cuts off a piece — a " chunk," as 
he terms it — which is immediately transferred to his mouth, and 
chewed to a pulp. This is his occupation for the moment. 

The doctor, what of him ? Doctor Jopper may be seen close 
to the water's edge. In his hand is a pewter flask, of the kind 
known as a " pocket pistol." That pistol is loaded with brandy, 
and Dr. Jopper is just in the act of drawing part of the charge, 
which, with a slight admixture of cool creek water, is carried 
aloft and poured into a very droughty vessel. The effect, how- 
ever, is instantly apparent in the lively twinkle of the doctor't 
round and prominent eyes. 
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Besan^on is seated near the tent, and the old naturaKsi beside 
him. The former is bu^ with the few plants he has collected. 
A large portfolio-looking book rests npon his kneos, and between 
its leaves he is depositing his stores in a scientific manner. His 
companion, who understands the business well, is kindly assist- 
ing him. Their conversation is interesting, but every one else 
b too busy with his affairs to listen to it just now. 

The guides are lounging about the waggon. Old Ike fixes a 
new flint in his rifle, tud Redwood, of a more mirthful disposi- 
tion, is occasionally cracking a joke with Mike or the ^ darkey." 

Jake is still busy with his mules, and I with my ftivourite steed* 
whose feet I have washed in the stream, and anointed with a 
little spare grease. I shall not always have the opportunity of 
being so kind to him, but he will need it the Ixsss, as his hoofi 
become more hardened by the journey. 

Around the camp are strewed our saddles, bridles, blaidtets, 
weapons §nd utensils. These will all be collected and stowed 
under cover before we go to rest Such is a picture of our 
camp before supper. 

When that meal is cooked, the scehe somewhat changes. 

The atmosphere, even at that season, was cool enough, and 
this, with Mike's announcement that the coffee Was ready, 
brought all the party — guides as well — around the blazing pile 
of logs. Each found his own platter, knife, and cup ; and help- 
ing himself from the general stock, set to eating on his own 
account. Of course there were no fragments, as a strict regard 
to economy was one of the laws of our camp. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue, always incidental to a fir6t day^s 
march, we enjoyed this al fresco supper exceedingly. The 
novelty had much to do vrith our enjoyment of it, and also the 
fine appetites which we had acquired since our lancheon at 
noon halt 

When supper was over, smoking followed, for there was not 
one of the party who was not an inveterate burner of the 
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"noxious weed.** Some chose segars, of which we had hronght 
a good stock, hut several were pipe-smokers. The zoologist 
carried a meerschaum ; the guides smoked out of Indian calu- 
mets of the celebrated steatite, or red clajstone. Mike had his 
dark-looking "dudeen," and Jake' his pipe of com "cob** and 
cane-joint shank. 

Our English friend Thompson had a store of the finest 
Havannahs, which he smoked with a grace peculiar to the Eng- 
lish cigar-smoker : holding his cigar impaled upon the point of 
his knife-blade. Kentucky also smoked cigars, but his was half 
buried within his mouth, slanted obliquely towards the right 
cheek. Besangon preferred the paper cigarette, which he made 
extempore, as he required them, out of a stock of loose tobacco 
This is Creole fashion — now also the mode de Paris. 

A song from the doctor enlivened the conversation, and 
certainly so melodious a human voice had never echoed near the 
spot One and all agreed that the grand opera had missed a 
capital " first tenor " in not securing the services of our com- 
panion. 

The fatigue of our long ride caused us to creep into our tents 
at an early hour, and rolling ourselves in our blankets we went 
to sleep. Of course everything had been carefully gathered in 
lest rain might fall in the night The trail ropes of our animals 
were looked to ; we did not fear their being stolen, but horses 
on their first few days' journey are easily "stampeded," and will 
sometimes stray home again. This would have been a great 
misfortune, but most of us were old travellers, and every caution 
was observed in securing against such a result. There was no 
guard kept, though we knew the time would come when that 
would be a necessary datf. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BE8AN90II^8 ADVBNTURB IK THE 8WAMF8. 

The prairie traveller never sleeps after daybreak. He is 
usually astir before that time, lie has many " chores " to per- 
fbrm, unknown to the ordinary traveller who rests in the road- 
side inn. He has to pack up his tent and bed, cook his owe 
breakfast, and saddle his horse. All this requires time, there- 
fore an early start is necessary. 

We were on our feet before the sun had shown his disc above 
the black-jacks. Lanty had the start of us, and had freshened 
up his fire. Already the coffee-kettle was bubbling audibly, 
and the great trying-pan perfumed the camp witji an incens4» 
more agreeable than the odours of Araby. 

The raw air of the morning had brought everybody arouna 
the fire. Thompson was pruning and cleansing his nails ; the 
Kentuckian was cutting a fresh "chunk" from his plug of 
"James's River;" the doctor had just returned from the stream, 
where be had refreshed himself by a "nip" from his pewter 
flask; Bfisanqon was packing up his portfolios; the zoologist 
was lighting his long pipe, and the " Captain " was looking to 
his favourite horse, while inhaling the fragrance of an " Havan- 
nah." The guides stood with their blankets hanging from their 
shoulders, silent and thoughtful. 

In half an hour breakfast was over, the tents and utensils 
were restored to the waggon, the horses were brought in and 
saddled, the mules " hitched up," and the expedition once more 
on its way. 

This day we madcf not quite so good a journey. The roads 
were heavier, tho country more thickly timbered, and the ground 
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more Lilly. We bad several small streams to ford, and this 
retarded our progress. Twenty miles was the extent of our 
journey. - 

We encamped again without any of us having killed or seea 
game. Although we had bealen the bushes on both sides of our 
course, nothing bigger than the red-bird (scarlet tanager, Pyranga 
rubra), a screaming jay, or an occasional flight of finches, gra- 
tified our sight. 

We reached our camp somewhat disappointed. Even old Ike 
and Redwood came into camp without game, alleging also that 
they had not met with the sign of a living quadruped. 

Our second camp was also on the bank of a small stream. 
Shortly after our arrival on the ground, Thompson started out 
afoot, taking with him his gun. He had noticed a tract of 
marsh at no great distance off. He thought it promised well 
for snipe. 

He had not been long gone, when two reports echoed back, 
and then shortly after another and another. He had found 
something to empty his gun at. 

Presently we saw him returning with a brace and a half of 
birds that looked very much like large snipe. So he thought 
them, but that question was set at rest by the zoologist, who 
pronounced them at Once to be the American "Curlew" of 
Wilson {Numenius longirostris). Curlew or snipe, they were 
soon divested of the feathery coat, and placed in Lanty's frying- 
pan. Excellent eating they proved, having only the fault that 
there was not enough of them. 

These birds formed thq topic of our after-supper conversation, 
and then it generalised to the different species of wading birds 
of America, and at length that singular creature, the "ibis," 
became the theme. This came round by Besanqon remarking 
that a species of ibis was brought by the Indians tojthe markets 
of New Orleans, and sold there under the name of "Spanish 
Curlew." This was the white ibis (^Tantalus alhus), which the 
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zoologist stated was found in plenty along the whole southern 
coast of the United States. There were two other species, he 
said, natives of the warm parts of North America, the ^ wood 
ibis'^ {Tantalus loculator), which more nearly resembles the 
sacred ibis of Egypt, and the beautiful ^sacred ibis" [Tantdltu 
rttber)^ which last is rarer than the others. 

Our venerable companion, who had the ornithology of Ame- 
rica, if I may use the expression, at his fingers' ends, imparted 
many curious details of the habits of these rare birds. All 
listened with interest to his statements— even ihe hunter-guides, 
for with all their apparent rudeness of demeanour, there was a 
dash of the naturalist in these fellows. 

When the zoologist became silent, the young creole took up 
the conversation. Talking of the ibis, he said, reminded him of 
an adventure he had met with while in pursuit of these birds 
among the swamps of his native state. He would relate it to 
us. Of course we were rejoiced at the proposal. We were jast 
the audience for an ^' adventure,'' and after rolling a fresh ciga- 
rette, the botanist began his narration. 

" During' one of my college vacations I made a botanical 
excursion to the south-western part of Louisiana. Before leav- 
ing home I had promised a dear friend to bring him the skins 
of such rare birds as were known to frequent the swampy region 
I was about to traverse, but he was especially desirous I should 
obtain for him some specimens of the red ibis, which he intended 
to have * mounted.' I gave my word that no opportunity 
should be lost of obtaining these birds, and I was very anxioua 
to make good my promise. 

"The southern part of the State of Louisiana is one vast 
labyrinth of swamps, bayous^ and lagoons. The bayous are 
sluggish streams that glide sleepily along, sometimes running 
one way, And sometimes the very opposite, according to the 
season of the year. Many of them are outlets of the Mississippi, 
wh'ch begins to shed off its waters more than 300 miles from 
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its mouth. These bayous are deep, sometimes narrow, some- 
times wide, with islets in their midst They and their con- 
tiguous swamps are the great habitat of the alligator and the* 
fresh-water shark — the gar. Numerous species of water and 
wading fowl fly over them and plunge through their dark tide. 
Here you may see the red* flamingo, the egret, the trumpeter- 
swan, the blue heron, the wild goose, the crane, the snake-bird, 
the pelican, and the* ibis ; you may likewise see the osprey, and 
the white-headed eagle robbing him of his prey. Both swamps 
and bayous produce abundantly fish, reptile, and insect, and are, 
consequently, the favourite resort of hundreds of birds which 
prey upon these creatures* In some places their waters form a 
complete 'net-work over the country, which you may traverse 
with a small boat in almost any direction; indeed, this is the 
means by which many settlements communicate with each other. 
As you approach southward towards the Gulf, you get clear of 
the timber ; and within some fifty miles of the sea, there is not 
a tree to be seen. 

•* In the first day or two that I was but, I had succeeded in 
getting all the specimens I wanted, with the exception of the ibis. 
This shy creature avoided me ; in fact I had only seen one or two 
in my excursions, and these at a great distance. I still, how- 
ever, had hopes of finding them before my return to my friend. 

" About the third or fourth day I set out from a small settle 
ment on the edge of one of the larger bayous. I had no othei 
company than my gun. I was even unattended by a dog, as my 
favourite spaniel had the. day before been bitten by an alligator 
while swimming across the bayou, and I was compeired to leave 
him at the settlement. Of course the object of my excursion 
was a search after new flora, but I had become by this time very 
desirous of getting the rare ibis, and I was determined half to 
neglect ray botanising for that purpose. I went of course in. a 
boat, a light skiff, such as is commonlf used by the inhabitants 
of those parts. 
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** OccasioDally using the paddles, I allowed myself to float 
Borae four or ^yq miles down the main bayou ; but as the birds 1 
was in search of did not appear, I struck into a ' branch,' fipd 
sculled myself up stream. This carried me through a solitary 
region, with marshes stretching as far as the eye could see, 
covered with tall reeds. There was no habitation, nor aught 
that betokened the presence of man. It was just possible that 
I was the first human being who had eve^ found a motive for 
propelling a boat through the dark waters of this solitary 
stream. 

*' As I advanced, I fell in with game ; and I succeeded in bag- 
ging several, both of the great wood-ibis and the white species, 
I also shot a fine white-headed eagle {Falco leucocephalus\ 
which came soaring over my boat, unconscious of danger. But 
the bird which I most wanted seemed that which could not be 
obtained. I wanted the scarlet ibis. 

*' I think I had rowed some three miles up-stream, and was 
about to take in my oars and leave my boat to float back again, 
when I perceived that, a little farther up, the bayou widened. 
Curiosity prompted me to continue; and after pulling a few 
hundred strokes, I found myself at the end of an oblong lake, 
a mile or so in length. It was deep, dark, marshy around the 
shores, and full of alligators. I saw their ugly forms and long 
serrated backs, as they floated about in all parts of it, hungrily 
hunting for fish and eating one another; but all this was 
nothing new, for I had witnessed similar scenes during the whole 
of my excursion. What drew my attention most, was a small 
islet near fhe middle of tlie lake, upon one end of which stood ' 
a row of upright forms of a bright scarlet colour. These re:' 
creatures were the very objects I was in search o£ They might 
be flamingoes : I could not tell at that distance. So much the 
better, if I could only succeed in getting a shot at them ; but 
these creatures are even more wary than the ibis ; and as the 
Wet was low, and altogether without cover, it was not likelv thef 
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wojld allow me to come within range; nevertheless, I was 
determined to make the attempt. I rowed up the lake, occa- 
sionally turning my head to see if the game had taken the alairo. 
The sun was hot and dazzling ;' and as the bright scarlet was 
magnified by refraction, I fancied for a long time they were fla- 
mingoes. This fancy was dissipated as I drew near. The out- 
lines of the bills, like the blade of a sabre, convinced me they 
were the ibis ; besides, I now saw that they were less than three 
feet in height, while the flamingoes stand five. There were a 
dozen of them in all. These were balancing themselves, as is 
their usual habit, on one leg, apparently asleep, or buried in 
■ deep tliought. They were on the upper extremity of the islet, 
while I was approaching it from below. It was not above sixty 
yards across; and could I only reach the point nearest me, I 
knew my gun would throw shot to kill at that distance. I feared 
the stroke of the* sculls would start them, and I pulled slowly 
and cautiously. Perhaps the great heat — for it was as hot a 
day as I can remember — had rendered them torpid or lazy. 
Whether or no*, they sat still until the cut- water of my skiflf 
touched the bank of the islet. I drew my gun up cautiously, 
took aim, and fired both barrels almost simultaneously. When 
the snioke cleared out of my eyes, I saw that all the birds had 
flown off except one, that lay stretched out by the edge of the 
water. 

" Gun in hand, I leaped out of the boat, and ran across the ^ 
islet to bag my game. This occupied but a few minutes ; and 1 
was turning to go back to the skiff, when, to my consternation, 
I saw it out upon the lake, and rapidly floating downward 1 

** In ray haste I had left it unfastened, and the bayou current 
• had carried it off. It was still but a hundred yards distant, but 
ft might as well be a hundred miles, for at that time I could not 
swim a stroke. 

"My first impulse was to rush down to the lake, and after 
the boat. This impul*v3 was checked on arriving at the water's 
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edge, which I saw at a glance was fathoms in depth. Qoick 
reflection told me that the boat was gone^ — ^irrecoverably, gone I 

'' I did not at first comprehend the full peril of mj situation, 
nor will you, gentlemen. I was on an islet, in a lake, only half 
a mile from its shores — alone, it is true, and without a boat ; 
but what of that ? Many a man had been so before, with not a» 
idea of danger. 

" These were first thoughts, natural enough ; but they rapidly 
gave place to others of a far different character. When I gazed 
after my bo|it, now beyond recovery — when I looked around, and 
saw that the lake lay in the middle of an in terminable ^ swamp, 
the shores of which, even could I have reached them, did not 
seem to promise me footing — ^when I reflected that, being unable 
to swim, I could not reach them — that upon the islet there was 
neither tree, nor log, nor bush ; not a stick out of which I might 
make a raft — I say, when I reflected npon all these things, there 
arose in my mind a feeling of well-defined and absolute horror. 

" It is true I was only in a lake, a mile or so in width ; but so 
far as the peril and helplessness of my situation were concerned, 
I might as well have been on a rock in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic. I knew that there was no settlement within miles— miles 
of pathless swamp. I knew that no one could either see or hear 
me — no one was at all likely to come near the lake ; indeed, I 
felt satisfied that my faithless boat was the first keel that had 
ever cut its waters. The very tameness of the birds wheeling 
round my head was evidence of this. I felt satisfied, too, that 
without some one to help me, I should never go out of that 
lake : I must die on the islet, or drown in attempting to 
leave it I • 

" These reflections rolled rapidly over my startled soul. The 
facts were clear, the hypothesis definite, the sequence certain ; 
there was no ambiguity, no supposititious hinge upon which I 
could hang a hope ; no, not one. I could not even expect that 
I should be missed and sought for ; there was no one to search 
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for me. The simple habitans of the Tillage I had left knew me 
not — I vras a stranger among them ; they only knew me as a 
stranger, and fancied me a strange individual ; one who made 
lonely excursions, and brought home bunches of weeds, with 
birds, insects, and reptiles, which they had never before seen, 
although gathered at their own doors. My absence, besides, 
would be nothing new to them, even thoagh it lasted for days : I 
had often been absent before, a week at a time. There was no 
hope of my being missed. 

" I have said that these reflections came and passed quickly 
In less than a minute, my afifrighted soul was in full possession 
of them, and almost yielded itself to despair. T shouted, but 
rather involuntarily than with any hope that I should be heard ; 
I shouted loudly and fiercely : my answer — the echoes of my 
own voice, the shriek of the Osprey, and the maniac laugh of the 
white-headed eagle. 

" I ceased to shout, threw my gun to the earth, and tottered 
down beside it. I can imagine the feelings of a man shut up in 
a gloomy prison — they are not pleasant. I have been lost upon 
the wild prairie — the land^sea — without bash, break, or star to 
guide . me — that was worse. There you look around ; you see 
nothing ; you hear nothing ; you are alone with God, and you 
tremble in his presence ; your senses swim ; your brain reels ; 
you are afraid of yourself ; you are afraid of your own .mind. 
Deserted by everything else, you dread lest it, too, may forsake 
you. There is horror in this — it is very horrible — it is hard to 
bear ; but I have borne it all, and would bear it again twenty 
times over rather than endure once more the first hour 1 spent 
on that lonely islet, in that lonely lake. Your prison may be dark 
.and silent, but you feel that you are not utterly alone ; beinga 
like yourself are near, though they be your jailers. Lost on the 
prairie, you are alone ; but you are free. In the islet, I felt 
that I was alone : that I was not free j in the islet I experi- 
enced the feelings of the prairie and the prison combined. 

2* 
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** i lay in a state of stupor — ajmost unconscious ; how long 1 
know not, but many hours I am certain ; I knew this by the 
sun — it was going down when I awoke, if I may so term the 
recovery of my stricken senses. I was aroused by a strange 
circumstance : I was surrounded by dark objects of. hideous 
shape and hue — reptiles they were. They had been before my 
eyes for some time, but I had not seen them. I had only a sort 
of dreamy consciousness o/ their presence ; but I heard them at 
length ; my ear was in bettef tune, and the strange noises they 
utterad reached my intellect. It sounded like the blowing of 
Ifreat bellows, with now and then a note harsher and louder, 
like the roariVig of a bull. This startled me, and I looked up 
and bent my eyes upon the objects : they were forms of the 
crocodilidce, the giant lizards — ^they were alligators. 

" Huge ones they were, many of them ; and many were they 
in number — a hundred at least were crawling over the islet, 
before, behind, and on all sides around me. Their long, gaunt 
jaws and channelled snouts projected forward so as almost to 
toych my body ; and their eyes, usually leaden, seemed now to 
glare. 

" Impelled by this new danger, I sprang to my feet, when, 
recognizing the upright form of man, the reptiles scuttled off, 
and plunging hurriedly into the lake, hid their >hideous bodies 
under the water. 

"The incident in some measure revived me. I saw that I 
was not alone ; there was company even in the crocodiles. I 
gradually became more myself; and began to reflect with some 
degree of coolness on the circumstances that surrounded me. 
My eyes wandered over the islet ; every inch of it came under 
my glance ; every object upon it was scrutinized — the moulted 
feathers of wild-fowl, the pieces of mud, the fresh-water mussels 
(unios) strewed upon its beach — all were examined. Still the 
barren answer — no means of escape. 

" The islet was but the head of a sand-bar, formed by the. 
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eddy, perhaps gathered together within the year. It was baT« 
of herbage, with the exception of a few tufts of grass. There 
was neither tree nor bush upon it: not a stick. A raft, 
indeed I There was not wood enough to make a raft tha| 
would have floated a frog. The idea of a raft was but briefly 
entertained; such a thought had certainly crossed my mind, but 
a single glaiK^e round the islet dispelled it before it had taken 
shape. 

." I paced my prison from end to end ; from side to side I 
-walked it ever. • I tried the water's depth ; on all sides I 
sounded it, wading recklessly in; everywhere it deepened 
rapidly as T advanced. Three lengths of myself from the islet's 
edge, and I was up to the neck. The huge reptiles swam 
around, snorting and blowing ; they were bolder in this element 
I could not have waded safely ashore, even had the water been 
shallow. To swim it — no— even though I swam like a duck, 
they would have closed upon and quartered me before I could 
have made a dozen strokes. Horritied by their demonstrations, 
I hurried hack upon dry ground, and paced the islet with drip 
ping garments. 

"I continued walking until night, which gathered around me 
dark and dismal. With night came new voices — the hideous 
voices of the nocturnal swamp ; the qua-qua of the night-heron, 
the screech of the swamp-owl, the cry of the bittern, the el-l-luk 
of the great water-toad, the tinkling of the bell-frog, and the 
chirp of the savanna-cricket — all fell upon my ear. Sounds still 
harsher and more hideous were heard around me — the plashing 
of the alligator, and the roaring of his voice ; these reminded 
me that I must not go to sleep. To sleep 1 I durst not have 
slept for a single instant. Even when I lay for a few minutes 
motionless, the dark reptiles camo crawling round me — so close 
that I could have put forth ray hand and touched them. 

"At intervals, I sprang to my feet^ shouted, swept my gux^ 
around, and chased them back to the water, into which thev 
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betook themselves with a sullen plunge, bat wi'.h little sem. 
blance of fear. At each fresh demonstration on mj part they 
showed less, alarm, until I could no Tonger drive them either 
•rith shouts or threatening gestures. Thej only retreated a 
few feet, forming an irregular circle round me. 

** Thus hemmed in, I became frightened in turn. I loaded my 
gun and fired ; I killed none. Thej are impervious to a bullet^ 
except in the eye, or under the forearm. It was too dark to 
aim at these parts ; and my shots glanced harmlessly from the 
pyramidal scales of their bodies. The loud report, however, 
and the blaze frightened them, and they fled, to return again 
after a long interval. I was asleep when they returned : I had 
gone to sleep in spite of my efforts to keep awake. I Was 
startled by the touch of something cold ; and half-stifled by the 
strong musky odour that filled the air. I threw out ray arms ; 
my fingers rested upon an object slippery and clammy : it was 
one of these monsters — one of gigantic size. He bad crawled 
close alongside me, and was preparing to make his attack ; as I 
saw that he was bent in the form of a bow, and I knew that 
these creatures assume that attitude when about to strike their 
victim. I was just in time to spring aside, and avoid the stroke 
of his powerful tail, that the next moment swept the ground 
where I had lain. Again I fired, and he with the rest once 
more retreated to the lake. 

" All thoughts of going to sleep were at an end. Not that 
I felt wakeful ; on the contrary, wearied with my day's exertion 
— for I had had a long pull under a hot tropical sun — I could 
have lain down upon the earth, in the mud, anywhere, and slept 
in an instant. Nothing but the dread certainty of my perL 
kept me awake. Once again before morning, I was compelled 
to battle with the hideous reptile?/, and chase them away with s 
shot from my gun, 

"Morning came at length, but with it no change in my 
perilous position. The light only showed me my island prison, 
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but revealed no way of escape from it Indeed the cbangt 
could not be called for tbe better, for tbe fervid rays of an 
almost vertical sun poured down upon me until my skin blistered* 
I was already speckled by tbe bites of a thousand swamp-flies 
and mosquitoes, that all night long had preyed upon me. There 
was not a cloud in the heavens to shade me ; and the sunbeami 
smote the surface of the dead bayou with a double inten- 
tdty. 

^ Towards evening, I began to hunger ; no wpnder at that ^ 
I had not eaten since leaving the village settlement Tc 
assuage thirst, I drank the water of the* lake, turbid and slimj 
as it was. I drank it in large quantities, for it was hot, and 
only moistened my palate without quenching the craving of mj 
appetite. Of water there was enough; I had n|ore to leai 
from want of food. 

"What could I eat? The ibis. But how to cook it! 
There was nothing wherewith to make a fire — ^not a otick. No 
matter for that Cooking is a modem invention, a luxury foi 
pampered palates. I diverted the ibis of ita brilliant plumage^ 
and ate it raw. I spoiled my specimen, but at the time there 
was little thought of that : there was not much of the naturalist 
left in me. I anathematised the hour I had ever promised to 
procure the bird. I wished my friend up to hi& neck im a 
swamp. 

The ibis did not weigh above three pounds, boues and alU 
It served me for a second meal, a break^Eist ; but at this dije{^n^ 
sanjs fourchette I picked the bones. 

"What next? Starve I' No— not yet In the battles I had 
had with tbe alligators during the second night, one of them 
received a shot that proved mortal. The hideous carcass of the 
reptile lay dead upon the beach. I need not starve ; I could 
eat that. Such were my reflections. I must hunger, though, 
before I could bring myself to touch the musky morsel. 

"Two more days' fasting conquered my squeamishnosa J 
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drew out my knife, cut a steak from the alligatoi's tail, and ate 
it — not the one I bad first killed, but a second ; the otber was 
now putrid, rapidly decomposing under tbe bot sun : its odour 
filled tbe islet 

** Tbe stencb bad grown intolerable. Tbere was not a breath 
of air stirring, otherwise I migbt bave shunned it by keeping to 
windward. The whole atmosphere of tbe islet, as well as the 
large circle around it, was impregnated with the fearful efflu- 
vium. I could bear it no longer. ' With the aid of my gun, I 
pushed tbe half-decomposed carcass into tbe lake ; perhaps the 
current migbt carry it away. It did : I had the gratification to 
see it float ofif. 

^' Tbis circumstance led me into a train of reflections. Why 
did the body of tbe alligator float ? It was swollen — inflated 
with gases. Ha! 

" An idea shot suddenly through my mind — one of those bril- 
liant ideas, tbe children of necessity. I thought of tbe floating 
alligator, of its intestines — what if I inflated them f Yes, yes I 
buoys and bladders, floats and life-preservers I that was the 
thought. I would open tbe alligators, make a buoy of their 
intestines, and tbat would bear me from the islet 

" I did not lose a moment's time ; I was full of energy : hope 
bad given me new life. My gun was loaded — a huge crocodile 
tbat swam near tbe shore received the shot in his eye. I drag- 
ged him on the beach ; with my knife I laid open his enfrails. 
Few they were, but enough for my purpose. A plume-quill 
from the wing of the ibis served me for a blow-pipe. I saw the 
bladder-like skin expand, until I was surrounded by objects like 
great sausages. These were tied together, and fastened to my 
body, and then with a plunge, I entered the waters of tbe lake 
and floated downward. I bad tied on my life-preservers in such 
a way that I sat in tbe water in an upright position, holding my 
gun with both hands; This I intended to have used as a club in 
case I should be attacked by the alligators ; but I bad cboseu^ 
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the hot hour of noon, when these creatures lie in a h^ f-torpid 
state, and to my joy I was not molestid. 

"Half an hour's drifting with the current carried me to the 
end of the lake, and I found myself at the debouchure of the 
bayou. Here, to my great delight, I saw my boat in the swamp, 
where it had been caught and held fast by the sedge. A few 
minutes more, and I had swung myself over the gunwale, and 
was sculling with eag^r stroke down the smooth waters of the 
bayou. 

" Of course my adventure was ended, and I reached the settle- 
ment in safety, but without the object of my excursion. I was 
enabled, however, to procure it some days after, and had the 
^atifieation of being able to keep my promise to my friend." 

Besanqon's adventure had interested all of us; the old hunter- 
iiaturalist seemed delighted with it No doubt it revived within 
him the memories of many a perilous incident in his own life. 

It was evident that in the circle of the camp-fire there was 
more than one pair of lips ready to narrate some similar adven- 
ture, but the hour was late, and all agreed it would be better 
to go tu rest. On to-morrow night some other would take their 
turn ; and, in fact, a regular agreement was entered into that 
each one of the party, who had at any period of his life been the 
hero or participator in any hunting adventure should narrate the 
same for the entertainment of the others. This would bring out 
a regular " round of stories by the camp-fire," and would enable 
us to kill the many long evenings we had to pass before coming 
up with the buffalo. The conditions were, that the stories should 
exclusively relate to birds or animals — ^in fact, any hunted game 
belonging to the fauna of the American Continent : furthermore, 
that each should contribute his quota of information about what- 
ever animal should chance to be the subject of the narration — 
about its habits, its geographical range ; in short, its general 
natural history, as well as the various modes of liunting it, prac- 
tised in different places by different people. This, it wan 
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alleged, would render our can ip conversation instructive m well 
as entertaining. 

The idea originated with the old hunter-naturalist, who very 
wisely reasoned that among so many gentlemen of large hunting 
experience he might collect new facts for his favorite science — 
for to just such men, and not to the closet-dreamer, is natural 
history indebted for its most interesting chapters. Of course 
every one of us, guides and all, warmly applauded the proposal, 
for there was no one among us averse to receiving a little know- 
ledge of so entertaining a character. No doubt to the naturalist 
himself we should be indebted for most part of it ; and his mode 
of communicating was so pleasant, that even the rude trappers 
listened to him with wonder and attention. They saw that he 
was no " greenhorn," — either in wood-craft or prairie knowledge, 
and that was a sufficient claim to their consideration. 

There is no character less esteemed by the regular " mountain 
man " than a " greenhorn," — that is, one who is new to the ways 
of their wilderness life. 

With the design of an early start, we once more crept into 
our several quarters, and went to sleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB PASSENGER PIGEOKS. 

After an early breakfast we lit our pipes and cigars, and 
took to the road. The sun was very bright, and in less than two 
hours after starting we were sweltering under a heat that was 
almost tropical. It was one of those autumn days peculiar to 
America, where eveh a high latitude seems to be no protection 
against the suuj and his beams fall upon one with as much fer- 
vour as they would under the line itsel£ The first part of our 
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journey was through open woods of black-jack, ^hose stjnted 
forms afforded no shade, but only shut off the breeze which 
might otherwise have fiuined us. 

While fording a shallow stream, the doctor's scraggy, ill-tem- 
pered horse took a fit of kicking quite frantical. For some time 
it seemed likely that either the doctor himself or his saddle-bags, 
would be deposited in the bottom of the xreek, but after a severe 
spell of whipping and kicking on the part of the rider, the animal 
moved on again. Whatr had set it dancing f That was the 
question. It had the disposition to be ^'frisky,'' but usually 
appeared to be lacking in strength. The buzz of a horse-fly 
sounding in our ears explained all. It was one of those large 
insects — ^the " horse-bug," — peculiar to the Mississippi country, 
and usually found near watercourses. They are more terrible to 
horses than a fierce dog would be. I have known horses gallop 
away from them as if pursued by a beast of prey. 

There is a belief among western people that these insects are 
propagated by the horses themselves ; that is, that the eggs of 
the female are deposited upon the grass so that the horses may 
swallow them; that incubation goes on within the stomach -of 
the animal, and that the chrysalis is afterwards voided. I have 
met with others who believe in a still stranger theory ; that the 
insect itself actually sought and found a passage into the sto- 
mach of the horse, some said by passing down his throat, others 
by boring a hole through his abdomen ; and that in such cases 
the horse usually sickened, and was in danger of dying. 

After the doctor's mustang had returned to proper behaviour, 
these odd theories became the subject of discussion. The Ken- 
tuckian believed in them — the Englishman doubted them — the 
hunter-naturalist could not endorse them — and Besangori ignor- 
ed them entirely. • 

Shortly after the incident we entered the bottom lands of a 
considerable stream. These were heavily timbered, and the 
shadow of the great forest trees afforded us a pleasant relief 
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from the hot sun. Oar guides told us we had several miles of 
such woods to pass through, and we were glad of the iuforma- 
tion. We noticed that most of the trees were beech , and their 
smooth straight trunks rose like columns around us. 

The beech (Foffiis syhatica) ]» one of the most beautiful of 
American forest trees. Unlike most of the others, its bark is 
smooth, without fissur^ and often of a silvery hue. Large 
beech trees standing by the path, or near a cross road, are often 
seen covered with names, initials, and dates. Even the Indian 
often takes advantage of the bark of a beech tree to signalise 
bis presence to his friends, or commemorate some savage exploit. 
Indeed, the beautiful column-like trunk seems to invite the knife, 
and many a souvenir is carved upon it by the loitering wayfarer 
It does not, however, invite the axe of the settler. On the con- 
trary, the beechen woods often remain untouched, while others 
fall around them — partly because these trees are not unusually 
the indices of the richest soil, but more from the fact that clear- 
ing a piece of beech forest is no easy matter. The green logs 
do not burn so readily as those of the oak, the elm, the maple, 
or poplar, and hence the necessity of "rolling" them off the 
ground to be cleared — a serious thing where labour is scarce 
and dear. 

We were riding silently along when all at once our ears were 
assailed by a strange noise. It resembled the clapping of a 
thousand pairs of hands, followed by a whistling sound, as if a 
strong wind had set suddenly in among the trees. We all knew 
well enough what it meant, and the simultaneous cry of 
"pigeons," was followed by half a dozen simultaneous cracks 
from the guns of the party, and several bluish birds fell to the 
ground. We had stumbled upon a feeding-place of the passen- 
ger-pigeon [ColfAnba migratoria). 

Our route was immediately abandoned, and in a few minutes 
wo were in the thick of the flock cracking away at the» both 
with shot-gun and rifle. It was not so easy, however, to bring 
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ehem down in anj considerable nnmbers. In followitg them np 
we soon strayed from each other, until oar party was completely 
scattered, and nearly two hoars elapsed before we got back to 
the road. Oar game-bag, however, made a fine show, and aboat 
forty brace were deposited in the waggon. With the anticipa- 
tion of roast pigeon and " pot pie," we rode on more cheerily to 
oar night camp. All along the roate the pigeons were seen, and 
occasionally large flocks whirled o?er oar heads nnder the 
canopy of the trees. Satiated with the sport, and not caring to 
waste oar ammanition, we did not heed them farther. 

In order to give Lanty dae time for the daties of the cuisine^ 
we halted a little earlier than osaal. Oar day's march had been 
a short one, bat the excitement and sport of the j)igeon-hant 
repaid as for the loss of time. Our dinner-supper — ^for it was a 
combination of both-^was the dish known in America as 
** pot pie," in which the principal ingredients were the pigeons, 
some soft flour paste, with a few slices of bacon to give it a 
flavour. Properly speaking, the " pot pie " is not a pie, but a 
stew. Ours was excellent, and as our appetites were in a similar 
condition, a goodly quantity was used up in appeasing them. 

Of course the conversation of the evening was the "wild 
pigeon of America," and the following facts regarding its nata< 
ral history — although many of them are by no means new — may 
prove interesting to the reader, as they did to those wht listen- 
ed to the relation of them around our camp fire. 

The " passenger " is less in size than the house pigeon. In 
the air it looks not unlike the kite, wanting the forked or " swal- 
low " tail. That of the pigeon is cuneiform. Its colour is best 
described by calling it a nearly uniform slate. In the male the 
colours are deeper, and the neck-feathers present the pame 
changeable hues of green, gold, and purple-crimson, generally 
observed in birds of this species. It is only in the woods, and 
when freshly caught or killed, that these brilliant tints can be 
seen to perfection. They fade in captivity, and immediately aft^/ 
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the bird has been shot They seem to form part of its life ana 
liberty, and disappear when it is robbed of either. I have often 
thrust the wild pigeon, freshly killed, into my game-bag, glit^ 
tering like an opal. I have drawn it forth a few hours after of 
a dull leaden hue, and altogether unlike the same bird. 

As with all birds of this tribe, the female is inferior to the 
' male, both in size and plumage. The eye is less vivid. In the 
male it is of the most, brilliant fiery orange, inclosed in a well- 
defined circle of red. The eye is in truth its finest feature, and 
never fails to strike the beholder with admiration. 

The most singular fact in the natural history of the '^ passen- 
ger," is their countless numbers. Audubon saw a flock that 
contained " one billion one hundred and sixteen millions of 
birds !" Wilson counted, or rather computed another flock of 
** two thousand two hundred and thirty toillions !" These num- 
bers 8eem incredible. I have no doubt of their truth. I have 
no doubt that they are uTider rather than over the numbers 
actually seen by both these naturalists, for both made most 
liberal allowances in their calculations. 

Where do these immense flocks come from ? 

The wild pigeons breed in all parts of America. Their breed- 
ing-places are found as far north as the Hudson's Bay, and they 
have been seen in the southern forests of Louisiana and Texas. 
The nests are built upon high trees, and resemble immense rook- 
eries. In Kentucky, one of their breeding places was forty miles 
in length, by several in breadth I One hundred nests will often 
be found upon a single tree, and in each nest there is but one 
" squab." The eggs are pure white, like those of the commoc 
kind, and, like them, they breed several times during the year 
but principally when food is plenty. They establish themselvei 
in great ** roosts," sometimes for years together, to which each 
night they return from their distant excursions — hundreds of 
miles, perhaps ; for this is but a short fly for travellers who can 
pass over a mile in a single minute, and some of whom have even 
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strayed across the Atlantic to England I They, howe?er, as I 
myself have obserred, remain in the same woods where they 
have been feeding for sereral days together. I have also 
noticed that they prefer roosting in the low anderwood, eyen 
when tall trees are close at hand. If near water, or hanging 
over a stream, the place is still more to their liking ; and in 
the morning they may be seen alighting on the bank to drink, 
before taking to their daily occupation. 

The great *' roosts " and breeding-places are favoorile resorts 
for numerous birds of prey. The small vultures ( Catkartes aura 
Atratus), or, as they are called in the west, ** turkey buzzard/' 
and " carrion crow,'' do not confine themselves to carrion alone. 
They are fond of live " squabs," which they drag out of their 
nests at pleasure. Numerous hawks and kites prey upon them ; 
and even the great white-headed eagle {Falco Uucocq^halus) may 
be seen soaring above, and occasionally swooping down for a 
dainty morsel. On the ground 'beneath move enemies of a differ- 
ent kind, both biped and quadruped. Fowlers with their guns and 
long poles ; farmers with waggons to carry off the dead birds ; 
and even droves of hogs to devour them. Trees fall under the 
axe, and huge branches break down by the weight of the birds 
themselves, killing numbers in their descent. Torches are used — 
for it is usually a night scene, after the return of the birds from 
feeding, — pots of burning sulphur, and other engines of destruc- 
tion. A noisy scene it is. The clapping of a million pair of 
wings, like the roaring of thunder ; the shots *, the shouts ; 
men hoarsely calling to each other ; women and children scream- 
ing their delight ; the barking of dogs ; the neighing of horses ; 
the "crash" of breaking branches ; and the "chuck" of the 
woodman's axe, all mingled together. 

When the men — satiated with slaughter, and white with • 
ordure — have retired beyond the borders of the roost to rest 
themselves for the night, their ground is occupied by the prowl- 
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log wolf and the fox ; the racoon and the coagar ; the lynx and 
the great black bear. 

With so many enemies, one would think that the "passengers" 
would soon be exterminated. Not so. They are too prolific for 
that. Indeed, were it not for these enemies, they themselves 
would perish for want of food. Fancy what it takes to feed 
them I The flock seen by Wilson would require eighteen mil- 
lion bushels of grain every day I — and it, most likely, was only 
one of many such that at the time were traversing the vast con- 
tinent of America. Upon what do they feed ? it will be asked. 
Upon the fruits of the great forest — upon the acorns, the nuts 
of the beech, upon buck-wheat, and Indian corn ; upon many 
species of berries, such as* the huckleberry (whortleberry) ^ the 
hackberry {Celiis crassifolia), and the fruit of the holly. In th« 
northern regions, where these are scarce, the berries of the juni- 
per tree {Juniptrus communis) form the principle food. On the 
other hand, among the southern plantations, they devour greedily 
the rice, as well as the nuts of the chestnut-tree and several spe- 
cies of oaks. But their staple food is the beechnut, or " mast" 
as it is called. Of this the pigeons are fond, and fortunately it 
exists in great plenty. In the forests of Western America there 
are vast tracts covered almost entirely with the beech-tree. 

As already stated, these beechen forests of America remain 
almost intact, and so long as they shower down their millions 
of bushels of *' mast," so long will the -passenger pigeons flutter 
in countless numbers amidst their branches. 

Their migration is semi-annual ; but unlike most other migra- 
tory birds, it is far from being regular. The flight is, in fact, 
not a periodical migration, but a sort of nomadic existence — 
food being the object which keeps them in motion and directs 
their cJurse. The scarcity in one part determines their move- 
ment to another. When there is more than the usual fall of 
snow in the northern regions, vast flocks make their appearance 
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in the middle States, as in Ohio and Eentuckj. This may in 
some measure account for the overcrowded '^ roosts ** which have 
heen occasioually seen, but which are by no means common, 
Tou may live in the west for many years without witnessing a 
scene such as those described by Wilson and Audubon, though 
once or twice every year you may see pigeons enough to 
astonish you. 

It must not be imagined that the wild pigeons of America are 
so " tame " as they are sometimes represented. That is theit 
character only while young at the breeding-places, or at the 
great roosts when confused by crowding upon each other, and 
mystified by torchlight. 

Far different are- they when wandering through the open 
woods in search of food. It is then both difficult to approach 
and hard to kill them. Odd birds you may easily reach ; you 
may see them perched Mpon the branches on all sides of you, and 
within shot-range ; but the thick of the flock, somehow or other, 
always keeps from one to two hundi^ yards off. The sports- 
man cannot bring himself to fire at single birds. No. There is 
a tree near at hand literally black with pigeons. Its branches 
oreak under the weight. What a fine havoc he will make if he 
^can but get near enough I But that is the difficulty ; there is 
no cover, and he must approach as he best can without it He 
continues to advance ; the birds sit silent, watching his move- 
ments. He treads lightly and with caution ; he inwardly ana- 
thematises the dead leaves. and twigs that make a loud rustling . 
under his feet. The birds appear restless ; several stretch oui 
their necks as if to spring off. 

At length ho deems himself fairly within range, and raises hit 
gun to take aim ; but this is a signal for the shy game, and before 
he can draw trigger they are off to another tree I 

Some stragglers still remain ; and at them he levels his piece 
and fires. The shot is a random one ; for our sportsman, hav 
ing failed to "cover" the flock, has become irritated and car* 
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less, and in all such cases the pigeons fly off ^th the loss of a 
few feathers. 

The gun is reloaded, and our amateur hunter, seeing the thick 
flock upon another tree, again endeavours to approach it| but 
with like success. * 



CHAPTER V. 

HUNT WITH A HOWITZER. 

Whek the conversation about the haunts and habits of these 
birds began to flag, some one called for a ** pigeon story." Who 
could tell a pigeon story ? To our surprise the doctor volun- 
teered one, and all gathered round to listen. 

" Yes, gentlemen," began the doctor, *^ I have a pigeon adven- 
ture, which occurred to me some years ago. I was then living 
in Cincinnati, following my respectable calling, when I had the 
good fortune to set a broken leg for one Colonel P , a weal- 
thy planter who lived upon the Tbank of the river some sixty 
miles from the city. I made a handsome set of it, and won the 
colonel's friendship for ever. Shortly after, I was invited to hia 
house, to be present at the great pigeon-hunt which was to come 
off in the fall. The colonel's plantation stood among beech 
woods, and he had therefore an annual visitation of the pigeons, 
and could tell almost to a day when they would appear. The 
hunt he had arranged for the gratification of his numerous 
friends. 

" As you aU know, gentlemen, sixty miles in our western 
travel is a mere bagatelle ; and tired of pills and prescriptions, 
I flung myself into a boat, and in a few hours arrived at the 
colonel's stately home. A word or two about this stately home 
%sid its proprietor. 
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. \ 

" Colonel P was a splendid specimen of a back-woods* 

gentleman — yon will admit there are gentlemen in the back- 
woods." (Here the doctor glanced goodhumouredly, first at 
onr English friend Thompson, and then at the Eentnckian, both 
o£ whom answered hi^ with a laugh.) ''His hoose was the 
type of a backwoods mansion ; a wooden stmcture, both walls 
and roof. No matter. It has distributed as mnch hospitality in 
its time as many a marble palace ; that was one of its back- 
woods characteristics. It stood, and I hope still stands, on the 
north bank of the Ohio — that beautiful stream — * La belle nvtire^* 
as the French colonists, and before their time the Indians, used 
to call it It was in the midst of the woods, though around it 
were a thousand acres of * clearing,' where you might distinguish 
fields of golden wheat, and groves of shining maize plants waving 
aloft their yellow-flower tassels. You might note, too, the 
broad green leaf of the Nicotian * weed,' or the bursting pod of 
the snow-white cotton. In the garden you might observe the 
sweet potato, the common one, the refreshing tomato, the huge 
water-melon, cantelopes, and musk melons, with many other 
delicious vegetables. You could see pods of red .and green pep- 
per growing upon trailing plants ; and beside them several 
species of peas and beans — all valuable for the colonel's cuisine. 
There was an orchard, too, of several acres in extent. It was 
filled with fruit-trees, the finest peaches in the world, and the 
finest apples — the Newton pippins. Besides, there were luscious 
pears and plums, and upon the espaliers, vines bearing bushels 

of sweet grapes. If Colonel P^ lived in the woods, it cannot 

be said that he was surrounded by a desert. 

** There were several substantial log-houses near the main 
building or mansion. They were the stable — and good horses 
there were in that stable ; the cow-house, for milk cattle ; the 
barn, to hold the wheat and maize-corn ; the smoke-house, for 
curing bacon ; a large building for the dry tobacco ; a cotton- 
gin, with its shed of clap-boards ; bins for the husk fodder, and 

3 
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RCTeral smaller structares. In one comer you saw a low-walled 
erection that reminded yon of a kennel, and the rich mnsio that 
from time to time issued from its apertures would convince you 
that it was a kennel. If you had peeped into it, yon would 
have seen a dozen of as fine stag-liouuds,as ever lifted a trail. 
The colonel was somewhat partial to these pets, for he \ms a 
* mighty hunter.' You might see a number of young oolts in an 
adjoining lot ; a pet-deer, a buffalo-calf, that Lad been brought 
from the far prauries, pea-fowl, guinea-hens, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and the usual proportion of common fowls. Rail-fences, 
zigzagged off in all directions towards the edge of the woods. 
Huge trees, dead and divested of their leaves, stood up in the 
cleared fields. Turkey-buzzards and carrion-crows might be 
seen perched upon their grey naked limbs ; upon their summit 
you might observe the great rough-legged falcon ; and above 
all, cutting sharply against the blue sky, the fork-tailed kite 
sailing gently about.'' 

Here the doctor's auditory interrupted him with a murmur 
of applause. The doctor was in fine spirits, and in a poetical 
mood. He continued. 

/' Such, gentlemen^ was the sort of place I had come to visit ; 
and I saw at a glance that I could rpend a few days there plea- 
santly enough — even without the additional attractions of a 
pigeon-hunt. 

" .On my arrival I found the party assembled. It consisted 
of a score and a half of ladies and gentlemen, nearly all young 
people. The pigeons had not yet made their appearance, but 
were, looked for every hour. The woods had assumed the 
gorgeous tints of autumn, that loveliest of seasons in the 'far 
west.' Already the ripe nuts aid berries were scattered pro 
fusely over the earth, offering their annual banquet to God's 
wild creatures. The * mast' of the beech-tree, of which the wild 
pigeon is so fond, Was showering down among the deadJeaves. 
Xi was the very season at which the birds were accustomed to 
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visit the beechen woods that girdled the colonel's plaotatioiL 
They would no donbt soon appear. With this expectatioa 
everything was made ready ; each of the gentlemen was pro- 
vided with a fowling-piece^ or rifle if he preferred it ; and even 
some of the ladies insisted npon being armed. 

" To render the sport more exciting, our host had established 
certain regulations. They were as follows : — ^The gentlemen 
were divided into two parties, of eqnal numbers. These were 
to go in opposite directions, the ladies upon the first day of tne 
hunt accompanying whichever they chose. Upon all socceeding 
days, however, the case would bo difTerect. The kdies were 
to accompany that party which upon the day previous had 
bagged the greatest number of birda. The victorious gentle* 
men, moreover, were endowed with other privil^es, which 
lasted throughout the evening ; such as the choice of partners 
for the dinner-table and the dance. 

"I need not tell you, gentlemen, that in these conditions 
existed powerful motives for exertion. The colonel's guests 
were the ilite of western society. Most of the gentlemen were 
young men or bachelors ; and among the ladies there wcr« 
belles ; three or four of them rich and beautiful. On my arri^ 
val I could perceive signs of incipient flirtations. Attacliments 
had already arisen ; and by many it would have been esteemed 
anything but pleasant to be separated in the manner prescribed. 
A strong esprit du corps was thus established ; and, by the time 
the pigeons arrived, both parties had determined to do their 
utmost. In fact, I had never known so strong a feeling of 
rivalry to exist between two parties of amateur sportsmen. 

"The pigeons at length arrived. It was a bright sunny 
morning, and yet the atmosphere was darkened, as the vast 
flock, a mile in breadth by several in length, passed across the 
caiiO|>y. The sound of their wings resembled a strong wind 
whist ttng among tree-tops, or through the rigging of a ship 
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We saw that thtj hovered over the woods, and settled among 
the tall beeches. 

** The beginning of the hunt was announced, and wo set forth, 
each party taking the direction allotted to it. With each went 
a number of ladies, and even some of these were armed with 
light fowling-pieces, determined that the party of ther choice 
should be the yictorious one. After a short ride, wt fooi i our- 
selves fairly * in the woods,' and in the presence of the birds, 
and then tap cracking commenced. 

" In our party we had eight guns, cxcl^ive of the small fowl- 
ing-pieces (two of these), with which a brieuje of our heroines 
were armed, and which, truth compels me to confess, were lesa 
dangerous to the pigeons than to ourselves. Some of our guna 
were double-barrelled shot-guns', others were rifles. You will 
wonder at rifles being used in such a sport, and yet it is a fact 
that the gentlemen who carried rifles managed to do more exe- 
cution than those who were armed with the other species. This 
arose from the circumstance that they were contented to aim at 
single birds, and, being good shots, they were almost sure to 
bring these down. The woods were filled with straggling 
pigeons. Odd birds were always within rifle range ; and thus, 
instead of wasting their time in endeavohring to approach the 
great flocks,' our riflemen did nothing but load and fire. In this 
way they soon counted their game by dozens. 

" Early in the evening, the pigeons, having filled their crops 
with the mast, disappeared. They flew off to some distapt 
* roost.' This of course concluded our sport for the day. We 
got together and counted our numbers. We had 640 birds. 
We returned home full of hope ; we felt certain -that we had 
won for that day. Our antagonists had arrived before us 
Tbey showed us 726 dead pigeons. We were beaten. 

" I really cannot explain the chagrin which this defeat occa- 
sioned to most of our party. They felt humiliated in thfe eyeg 
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of the lad.es, whose companj thej were to lose on the morrow. 
To some there was extreme bitterness in the idea ; for, as 1 
have already stated, attachments had spmng up, and jealous 
thoughts were naturally their concomitants. It was quite tan- 
talising, as we parted next morning, to see the galaxy of lovely 
women ride off with our antagonists, while we sought the woods 
in the opposite direction, dispirited and in silence. 
, " We went, however, determined to do our best, and win the 
ladies for the morrow. A council was held, and each imparted 
his advice and encouragement ; and then we all set to work 
with shot-gun and rifle. 

^* On this day an incident occurred that aided our ' count' 
materially. As you know, gentlemen, the wild pigeons, while 
feeding, sometimes cover the ground so thickly that they crowd 
upon each other. They all advance in the same direction, those 
behind continually rising up and fluttering to the front, so that 
the surface presents a series of undulations like sea-waves. Ere< 
quently the birds light upon each other's backs, for want of 
room upon the ground, and a confused mass oi winged creatures 
is seen rolling through the woods. At such times, if the sports- 
man can only 'head' the flock, he is sm*e of a good shoL 
Almost every pellet tells, and dozens may be brought down at 
a single discharge. 

"In my progress through the wood, I had got separated 
from my companions, when I observed an immense flock 
approaching me after the manner described. I saw from their 
plumage that they were young birds, and therefore not likely to 
be easily alarmed. I drew my horse (I was mounted) behind a 
tree, and awaited their approach. This I did more from 
curiosity than any other motive, as, unfortunately, I carried a 
rifle, and could only have killed one or two at the best. The 
crowd came * swu-ling ' forward, and when they were within 
some ten or fifteen paces distant, I fired into their midst. To 
my surprise, the flock did not take flight, but continued t« 
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advance as before, until they were almost auong the horse's 
feet. I could stand it no longer. I drove the spqrs deeply, 
and galloped into their midst, striking; right and left as they 
fluttered up round me. Of course they were soon off ; but of 
those that had been trodden upon by my horse, and others I 
had knocked down, I counted no less than twenty-seven 1 
Proud of my exploit, I gathered the birds into my bag, and 
rode in search of my companions. 

" Our party on this day numbered over 800 head killed ; but, 
to our surprise and chagrin, our antagonists had beaten us by 
more than a hundred ! 

"The gentlemen of * ours' were wretched. The belles were 
monopolised by our antagonists ; we were scouted, and debarred 
every privilege. 

** It was not to be endured ; something must be done. What 
was to be done ? counselled we. If fair means will not answer, 
we must try the opposite. It was evident that our antagonists 
were better shots tlian we. 

" The colonel, too, was one of them, and he was sure to kill 
every time he pulled trigger. The odds were against us ; some 
plan must be devised ; some ruse must be adopted, and the idea 
of one had been passing through my mind during the whole of 
that day. It was this. : — ^I had noticed, what his been just 
remarked, that, although the pigeons will not allow the sports- 
man to come within range of a for liiig-piecc, yet at a distance 
of little over a hundred yards they neither fear man nor beast. 
At that distance they sit unconcerned, thousands of them upon 
a single tree. It struck me that » gun large enough to throw 
shot among them would bo certai of killing hundreds at each 
discharge : but where was such a gun to be had ? As 1 
reflected thus, * mountain howitzers' came into my mind. I 
remembered the small mountain ho^; itzers I had seen at Coving- 
ton. One of these loaded with shot would be the very weapon 
I knew there was a battery of them at the Barracks. I kne^ 
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tlmt a friend of mine commanded the battery. By Bteamefi 
should one pass, it was bat a few hours to Covington. I pro- 
posed sending for a * mountain howitzer.' 

"I need hardly say that my proposal was bailed with a 
universal welcome on the part of my companions ; and without 
dropping a hint to the other party, it was at once resolved that 
the design should be carried into execution. It was carried into 
execution. An * up-river ' boat chanced to pass in the nick of 
time. A messenger was forthwith despatched to Covington, 
and before twelve o'clock upon the following day another boat 
on her down trip brought the howitzer, and we had it secretly 
landed and conveyed to a place m the woods previously agreed 

upon. My friend, Captain C , had sent a * live corporal ' 

along with it, and we had no diflScnlty in its management. 

'' As I had anticipated, it answered our purpose as though it 
had been made for it. Every shot brought down a shower of 
dead birds, and after one discharge alone the number obtained 
was 123 I At night our * game-bag ' counted three thousand 
birds 1 We were sure.of the ladies for the morrow. 

'* Before returning home to our certain triumph, however, 
there were some considerations. To-morrow we should have 
the ladies in our company ; some of the fair creatures would be 
as good as sure to * split ' upon the howitzer. What was to be 
done to prevent this ? 

" We eight had sworn to be staunch to each other. We had 
taken every precaution ; we had only used our * great gun ' 
when far off, so that its report might not reach the ears of our 
antagonists ; but how about to-morrow ? Could we trust our 
fair companions with a secret ? Decidedly not. This was the 
unanimous conclusion. A new idea came to our aid. We saw 
that Ke might dispense with the howitzer, and still manage to 
out-cc»^nt *our opponents. We would make a depository of 
birds in a safe place. There was a squatter's house near by : 
that would do. So we took the squatter into our council, and 
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.left some 1500 birds in his charge, the remainder being deemed 
sufficient for that day. From the 1500 thus left, we might each 
daj take a few hundred to make up our game-bag jnst enough 
to out-number the other partj. We did not send home the 
corporal and his howitzer. We might require him again : so 
we quartered him upon the squatter. 

" On returning home, we found that our opponents had also 
made a ' big day's work of it ;' but they were beaten by hun- 
dreds. The ladies were ours I 

'^ And we kept them until the end of the hunt, to the no 
little mortification of the gentlemen in the * minority :' to their 
surprise as well ; for most of them being crack-shots, and 
several of us not at all so, they could not comprehend why they 
were every day beaten so outrageously. We had hundreds to 
spare, and barrels of the birds were cured for winter use. 

" Another thing quite puzzled our opponents, as well as many 
good people in the neighbournood. That was the loud reports 
that had been heard in the woods. Some argued, they were 
thunder, while others declared they must have proceeded from 
an earthquake. This last seemed the most probablelf as the 
events I am narrating occurred but a few years after the great 
earthquake in the Mississippi Yalley, and the people's minds 
were prepared for such a thing. 

" I need not tell you how the knowing ones enjoyed the laugh 
for several days, and it was not until the coIonePs reunion was 
about to break up, that our secret was let out, to the no small 
chagrin of our opponents, but to the infinite amusement of our 
host himself who, although one of the defeated party, often 
narrates to his friends the story of the ^'Hunt with a How* 
iiser." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KILLINO A cor 3 AR. 

Although we had made a five mQes' march from t% 3 place 
where we had halted to shoot the pigeons, oar night-ct up was 
still within the bonndaries of the flock. Daring the a'ght i^e 
conld hear them at interrals at no great distance off. A branch 
occasionallj cracked, jind then a flattering of wings told of thoo- 
sands dislodged or frightened by its fall. Sometimes the flat* 
tering commenced withoat any apparent cause. No donbt the 
great-homed owl {Strix virginiana)^ the wild cat (Felis rifa), 
and the raccoon, were basy among them, and the silent attacks 
of these were causing^ the repeated alarms.* 

Before going to rest,- a torch-hnnt was proposed byway of 
'iariety, but no material for making good torches could be found, 
and the idea was abandoned. Torches should be made of dry 
pine knots, and carried in some shallow vessel. The common 
frying-pan, with a long handle, is best for the purpose. Link- 
torches, unless of the best pitch-pine {PiTius resinosa), do not 
burn with sufficient brightness to stultify the pigeons. They 
will flutter off before the hunter can get his long pole within 
reach, whereas with a very brilliant light, he may approach 
almost near enongfi to lay his hands upon them. As there were 
no pitch-pme trees in the neighbourhood, nor any good torch- 
wood, we were forced to give up the idea of a night hunt. 

During the night * strange noises were heard by several who 
chanced to be awake. Some said they resembled the howling 
of dogs, while others compared them to the screaming of angry 
cats. One party said they were produced by wolves ; another^ 
that tV viM cats (lynxes) made them. But there was one that 
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differed from aU the rest. It was a sort of prolonged hiss, that 
all except Ike believed it to be the suort of the black bear. Ike, 
however, declared that it was not the bear, but the " sniff," as 
he termed it, of the. "painter" (cougar). This was probable 
enough, considering- the nature of the place. The cougar is well 
known to frequent the great roosts of the passenger-pigeon, and 
is fond of the flesh of these birds. 

In the morning our camp was still surrounded by the pigeons, 
sweeping about among the tree-trunks, and gathering the mast 
as they went. A few shots were fired, not from any inclination 
to continue the sport of killing them, but to lay in a fresh stock 
for the day's dinner. The surplus from yesterday's feast was 
thrown away, and left by the deserted camp— a banquet for the 
preying creatures that would soon visit the spot. 

We moved on, still surrounded by masses upon the wing. A 
singular incident occurred as we were passing through a sort of 
avenue in the fuitest. •It was a narrow aisle, on both sides walled 
in by a thick foliage of the beeches. We were fairly within this 
hall-like passage, when it suddenly darkened at the opposite elid. 
We saw that a cloud of pigeons had entered it, flying towards 
us. They were around our heads before they had noticed us. 
Seeing our party, they suddenly attempted to diverge from their 
course, but there was no other open to them, except to rise 
upward in a vertical direction. This they did on the instant — 
the clatter of their wings producing a noise like the continued 
roar of thunder. Some had approached so near that the men on 
horseback, striking with their guns, knocted several to the 
ground ; and the Kentuckian stretching upward his long arm, 
actually caught one of them on the wing. In an instant they 
were out of sight ; but at that instant two' great birds appeared 
before us at the' opening of the forest, which were at once recog* 
nized as a brace of white-headed eagles {Falcu kn^cephalns) , 
This accounted for the rash flight of whe pigeons ; for the eagles 
had evidently been in pursuit of them, and had driven th^m to 
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seek shelter under the trees. We were desirous of ejiptying 
oa^ gans at the great birds ef prey, and there was a simulta- 
neons spurring of horses and cocking of gans : to no purpose, 
however. The eagles were on the alert. Thej had abeady 
espied OS ; and, uttering their mauiac screams, thej wheeled 
suddenly, and disappeared over the tree-tops. 

We had hardly recovered from this pleasant little bit of 
excitement, when the guide Ike, who rode in the advance, was 
seen suddenly to jerk up, exclaiming, — 

" Painter, by G — d 1 I know'd I heerd a painter." 

" Where ? where ?" was hurriedly uttered by several voices, 
while all pressed forward to the guide. 

" Yonder I" replied Ike, pointing to a thicket of young 
beeches. " He's tuk to the brush : ride round fellers. Mark, 
boy, round 1 quick, d — n you !" 

There was a scramble of horsemen, with excited anxious 
looks and gestures. Every one had his gun cocked and ready, 
and in a few seconds the small copse of beeches, with their 
golden-yellow leaves, was inclosed by a ring of hunters. Had 
the cougar got away, or was he still within the thicket 7 
Several large trees grew put of its midst. Had he taken to one 1 
The eyes of the party were turned upwards. The fierce creature 
was nowhere visible. 

It was impossible to sec into every part of the jungle from the 
outside, OS. we sat in our saddle^. The game might be crouch- 
ing among the grass and brambles. What was to be done ? 
We had no dogs. How was the cougar to be started ? It 
would be no small peril to penetrate the thicket a-foot. Who 
was to do it ? 

The question was answered by Redwood, who was now seen 
diiimounting from his horse 

'•Keep your eyes about yon," cried he. ** V\l mako the var- 
mint show if tea thur. ' Look sharp then 1" 

We saw Redwood enter fearlessly, leaving his horse hitched 
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over a branch. We heard him no longer, as he proceeded with 
that stealthy silence known only to the Indian fighter. We 
listened, and waited in profound suspense. Not even the (tack- 
ling of a branch broke the stillness. Fall five minutes we 
waited, and then the sharp crack of a rifle near the centre of the 
copsewood relieved us. The next moment was heard Redwood's 
voice crying aloud, — 

" Look out thur I By Q—d Fve missed him.'' 

Before we had time to change our attitudes another rifle 
cracked, and another voice was heard crying in answer to 
Redwood, — 

" But by G— d ! I haint." 

" He's hyur," continued the voice ; " dead as mutton. Come 
this way, and you'll see the beauty." • 

Ike's voice was recognised, and we all galloped to the spot 
where it proceeded from. At his feet lay the body of tiie pan- 
ther quite dead. There was a red spot running blood between 
the ribs, where Ike's bullet had penetrated. In trying to escape 
from the thicket, the cougar had halted a moment, in a crouch- 
ing attitude, directly before Ike's face, and that moment was 
enough to give the trapper time to glance through his sights, and 
send the fatal bullet. 

Of course the guide received the congratulations of all, and 
though he pretended not to regard the thmg in the light oif a 
feat, he knew well that killing a "painter" was no every-day 
adventure. 

The skin of the animal was stripped off in a trice, and carried 
to the waggon. Such a trophy is rarely left in the woods. 

The hunter-naturalist performed some further operations upon 
the body for the purpose of examining the contents of the sto- 
mach. These consisted entirely of the half-digested remains of 
passenger-pigeons, an enormous quantity of which the beast had 
devoured during the previous night — ^having captured them no 
doubt upon the trees. 
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Thts adTentaro formed a pleasant tneme for conversatioa 
inring the rest of our joomej, and of coarse the coagar was the 
subject. His habits and history were folly discossedi and tbt 
information elicited is given below. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THK OOUOAB. 

The coagar {Felis concolor) is the only indigcuoas long-tailed 
cat in America north of the parallel of 30 degrees. The '' wild 
cats" so called, are Ijiixcs with short tails ; and of these there 
are three distinct species. But there is only one trne represen 
tJEktiye of the genns Felis, and that is the animal in question. 

This has received m^iny trivial appellations. Among Anglo- 
American hunters, it is called the panther — ^in their patois, 
" pauiter." In most parts of South America, as well as in 
Mexico, it receives the grandiloquent title of ** lion," {leon), 
and in the Peruvian countries is called the "puma," or "poma." 
The ab^nce of stripes, such as those of the tiger — or spots, as 
upon the leopard — or rosettes, as upon the jaguar, have sug- 
'gested the name of the naturalists, concolor. Discolor was for- 
merly in use ; but the other has been generally adopted. 

There are few wild animals so regular in their colour as the 
cougar : very little variety has been observed among different 
specimens. Some naturalists speak of spotted cougars — that is, 
having spots that may be seen in a certain light. Upon young 
cubs, such markings do appear ; but they are no longer visible 
on the full-grown animal. The cougar of mature age is of a 
tawny red colour, almost uniform over the whole body, though 
somewhat paler about the face and the*parts underneath. This 
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coloar is not exactly the tawny of the lion ; it is more of a red 
dish hue — nearer to what is termed calf-colonr. 

The cougar is far from being a well-shaped creature : it 
appears disproportioned. Its back is long and hollow ; and its 
tail docs not taper so gracefully as in some other animals of the 
cat-kind. Its legs are short and stout ; and although far from 
clumsy in appearance, it does not possess the graceful tournure 
of body so characteristic of some of its congeners. Though con- 
sidered the representative of the lion in the New World, its 
resemblance to the rdyal beast is but slight ; its colour seems to 
be the only title it has to such an honour. For the r^t, it is 
much more akin to the tigers, jaguars, and true panthers. Cou- 
gars are rarely moro than six feet in length, including the tail, 
which is usually about a third of that measurement. 

The range of the animal is very extensive. It is known from 
Paraguay to the Great Lakes of North America. In no part 
of either continent is it to be seen every day, because it is for 
the most part not only nocturnal in its activity, but one of those 
fierce creatures that, fortunately, do not exist in largo num- 
bers. Like others of the genus,- it is solitary in its habits, and 
at the approach of civilization betakes itself to the remoter 
parts of the forest. Ilcnce the cougar, although found in all 
of the United States, is a rare animal everywhere, and seen 
only at long intervals in the mountain valleys, or in other diffi- 
cult places of the forest. The appearance of a cougar is suffi- 
cient to throw any neighbourhood into an excitement similar to 
that which would be produced by the chase of a mad-dog. 

It is a splendid tree-climber. It can mount a tree with the 
agility of a cat ; and although so large an animal, it climbs by 
means of its claws — not by hugging, after the manner of the 
bears and opossums. While climbing a tree its claws can be 
heard crackling along the bark as it mounts upward. It some- 
times lies ** squatted '' along a horizontal branch, a lower one, 
for the purpose of springing upon deer, or such other animals 
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j8 it wishes to prej upon. The ledge of a cliff is also a favomite 
haimty aad sach are known among the hnnters as '* panther- 
ledges.^ It selects SQch a position in the neighbourhood of 
some watering-place, or, if possible, one of the salt or soda 
springs (licks) so numerous in America. Here it is more cer- 
tain that its vigil will not be a protracted one. Its prey — elk, 
deer, antelope, or buffalo — soon appears beneath, unconscious of 
the dangerous enemy that cowers over them. When fairly 
within reach, the cougar springs, and pouncing down upon the 
shoulders of the victim, buries its claws in the flesh^^ The terri- 
fied animal starts forward, leaps from side to side^ dashes into 
the papaw thickets, or breasts the dense cano-break, in hopes of 
brushing off its relentless rider. All in vain I Closely clasping 
its neck, the cougar clings on, tearing its victim in the throat, 
and drinking its blood thoughout the wild gallop. Famt and 
feeble, the ruminant at length totters and falls, and the fierce 
destroyer squats itself along the body, and finishes its red repast. 
If the cougar can overcome several animals at a time, it will kill 
them all, although but the twentieth part may be required to 
satiate its hunger. Unlike the lion in this, even in repletion it 
will kill. With it, destruction of life seems to be an instinct. 
There is a Yerj small animal, and apparently a very helpless 
one, with which the cougar occasionally quarrels, but often with 
ill success — this is the Canada porcupine. Whether the cougar 
ever succeeds in killing one of these creatures is not known, but 
th*it it attacks them is beyond question, and its^owri death is 
often the result. The quills of the Canada porcupine are slightly 
barbed at theh* extremities ; and when stuck into the flesh of a 
living animil, this arrangement causes them to penetrate mecha- 
nically deeper and deeper as the animal moves. That the por- 
cupine can itself discharge them to some distance, is not true, 
but it is true that it can cause them to be easily detached ; and 
this it does when rashly seized by any of the predatory animals. 
The' result If, that these remarkable spines become fast in the 
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tongue, jaws, and lips of the cougar, or any other crea' f f 
which may make an attack on that seemingly unprotected little 
animal. The fisher {Mustella Camadensis) is said to be the cnly 
animi^ that can kill the porcupine with impunity. It fights the 
latter by first throwing it upon its back, and then springicg 
upon its upturned belly, where the spines are almost entu*ely 
wanting. 

The cougar is called a cowardly animal : some naturalists 
even assert that it will not yenture to attack man. This is, to 
say the least, a singular declaration, after the numerous well- 
attested in^ances in which men have been attacked, and oyen 
killed by cougars. There are many such in the history of early 
settlement in America. To say that cougars are cowardly now 
when found in the United States — to say they are shy of man, 
and will not attack him, may be true enough. Strange if the 
experience of 200 years hunting, and by such hunters too, did 
not bring them to that. We may safely believe, that if the 
lions of Africa were placed in .the same circumstances, a very 
similar shyness and dread of the upright biped would soon 
exhibit itself. What all these creatures — bears, cougars, lynxes, 
wolves, and even alligators — ^are now, is no criterion of ;their 
past. Authentic history proves that their courage, at least so 
far as regards man, has changed altogether since they first heard 
the sharp detonation of the deadly rifle. Even contempora- 
neous history demonstrates thia In m§ny parts of South America, 
both jagusy; and cougar attack man, and uua\erou3 are the 
deadly encounters there. In Peru, on the eastern declivity of 
the Andes, large settlements and even villages 'lave been aban^ 
doued solely on account of the perilous proxunity of those fierce 
animals. 

In the United States, the cougar is hunted by dog and gun. 
He will run from the hounds, because he knows they are backed 
by the unerring rifle of the hunter ; bat should one of the yelp- 
ing pack approach too near, a single blow of the cougai'a paw 
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Is saffident to stretcli him out. When closclj pnsbed, the soo- 
gar takes to a tree, aad, halting in one of its forks, hnrops his 
back) bristles his hair, looks downwards with gleaming eyes, and 
utters a sonnd somewhat like the purring of a cat, though far 
louJer. The crack of the hunter's rifle usually puts an end to 
these demonstrations, and the cougar drops to the ground either 
dead or wounded. If only the latter, a desperate Qght ensues 
between him and the dogs, with several of whom he usually 
leaves a mark that distinguishes them for the rest of their lives. 
The scream of the cougar is a common phrase. It is not 
Tcry certain that the creature is addicted to the habit of scream- 
ing, although noises of this kind heard in the nocturnal forests 
have been attributed to him. Hanters, however, have. certainly 
never heard him, and they believe that the scream talked about 
proceeds from one of the numerous species of owls that inhabit 
the deep forests of America. At short intervals, the congar 
doca make himself heard in a note which resembles somewhat a 
deepnlrawn sigh, or as if one were to utter with an extremely 
guttiiral expression the syllables " Co-oa,'' or " Cougar.'' Is it 
from that that he derives his trivial name 1 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OLD ike's adventure. 

Now' a panther story was the natural winding-up of this day, 
&nd it had been already hinted that old Ike had '* rubbed out" 
several of these creatures in his time, and no doubt could tell 
more than one " painter " story. 

*' Wal, strengers," began he, " it's true thet this hyur ain t 
the fust painter I've comed acrosst. About fifteen yeem ago I 
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moTed to Loozyonnj, an' thor I met a painter, an' a queer story 
it are.'' 

"Let us have* it, by all means," said several of the party, 
drawing closer up, and seating themselves to listen attcnthely. 
We all knew that a story from Ike could not be otherwise tlun 
** queer,'' and our curiosity was on the qui vive. 

•* Wal, then," continued he, " they have floods down thur in 
Loozyanny, sich as, I guess, you've never seed tb like o' in* 
England." Here Ike addressed himself espedally to our 
English comrade. ^* England ain't big enough to hev sich 
floods. One o' 'm ud kiver yur hnl country, I hev hocm said. 
I won't say that ar's true, as I ain't acquainted with yur jogra* 
phy. I -know, howsomdever, they're mighty big freshets thur, 
as I hev sailed a skift more 'n a hundred mile acrosst cue o' 'm« 
whur thur wan't nothin' to be seen but cypress tops peepiu' out 
o' the water. The floods, as ye know, come every year, but 
them ar big ones only oncest in a while. 

** Wal, as I've said, about fifteen yeern ago, I located iu the 
Red River bottom, about fifty mile or tharabout below Nacke- 
tosh, whur I built me a shanty. I hed left my wife an' two 
young critters in Mississippi state, intendin' to go back for 'em 
in the spring ; so, ye see, I wur all alone by myself, exceptin' 
my ole mar, a Collins's axe,' an' of coorse my rifle. 

** 1 hed finished the shanty all but the chinkin' an' the buildin' 
o' a chimbly, when what shed come on but one o' 'm tarnation 
floods. It wur at night when it begun to make its appearance. 
I wur asleep on. the floor o' the shanty, an' the first warnin' I , 
hed o' it wur the feol o' the water soakin' through my <5le blan- 
ket. I hed been a-dreamin' and thort it wur rainin', an' then 
agin I thort that I wur bem' drowned in the Mississippi ; but I 
wan't many seconds awake, till I guessed what it wur in raality, 
so I jumped to my feet like a started buck, an' groped my way 
to the door. 

" A sight that wur when I got thur. I had clurred a piec* 
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& groand around the shantj — a knpple o* acres or better^ I hed 
left the stomps a good three feet high ; thur wan't a stamp to 
be seen. My clearin', stamps an' all war onder water, an' I 
could see it shinia' among the tre^ all round the shanty. 

'' Of coorse, my fust thoughts wur about my rifle ; au' I 
turned back into the shanty, an' laid my claws upon that quick 
enough. 

" I next went in search o* my ole mar. She wan't hard to 
find ; for if ever a critter made a noise, she did. She wur tied 
to a tree close by the shanty, an' the way she wur a-squealin' 
wur a caution to cats. I found her up to the belly in water, 
pitchin' and flounderin' all round the tree. She hed uothin' on 
but the rope that she wur hitched by. Both saddle an' bridle 
bed been washed away ; so I made the rope into a sort o' 
halter, an' mounted her bare-backed. 

" Jest then I begun to think whur I wur a^in'. The hul 
country appeared to be under water ; an' the nearest neighbor 
I hed, lived acrosst the parairy ten miles off. I knew that his* 
shanty sot on high groand, but how wur I to get thur 7 It 
wur night ; I mout lose my way, an' ride chuck into the rivey. 

" When I thort o'. this, I concluded it mout be better to stay 
by my own shanty till momin'. I could hitch the mar inside to 
keep her from bein' floated away ; an' for meself, I could climb 
on the roof. 

*' While I wur thinkin' on this, I noticed that the water wur 
a-deepenin', an' it jest kim into my head that it ud soon be deep 
enough to dround my ole mar. For meself, I wait' t frightened. 
I mout a clomb a tree, an' stayed thur till the flood foil ; but I 
shed a lost the mar, an' that critter wur too valleyble to think 
o' such a sacryfize ; so I made up my mind to chance crossin' 
the parairy. Tfiur wan't no time to be wasted — ne'er a 
minuit, so I gin the mar a kick or two in the ribs, an' started. 

" I found the path out to the edge of the parairy easy enough. 
I hed blazed it when I first come to the place, an' as the nigh 
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wur not a very dark one, I could see the blazes as I passed 
atween the trees. My mar knew the track a^ wdl as meself, 
an' swaltered through at a sharp rate, for she knew, too, thor 
wan't no time to be wasted. In five minnites we kim out on the 
edge o' the parairj, an', jest as I expected, the hul thing war 
kivered with water, an' lookin' like a big pond. I could see it 
shinin' clur acrosst to the other side o' the openin'. 

" As luck ud hev it, I could jest git a glimp o' the trees on 
the fur side o' the parairj. Thur wur a big clump o' cypress, 
that I could see plain enough ; I knew this wur clost to my 
neighbor's shanty ; so I gin my critter the switch, an' struck 
right for it. '' 

"As I left the timmer, the mar wur up to her hips. Of 
coorse,'! expected a good grist o' hea?y wadin'; but I hed no 
ide« that the water wur a-gwine to git much higher ; thur'a 
whur I made my mistake. 

" I hedn't got more'n a kupple o' miles out, when I diskivered 
•that the thing wur a-risin' rapidly, for I seed the mar war 
a-gettin' deeper an' deeper. 

" 'Twan't no use turnin' back now. I ud lose the mar to a 
dead sartinty, if I didn't make the high ground ; so I spoke to 
the critter to do her best, an' keep on. The poor beest didn't ' 
need any whippin' — she knew as well's I did meself thur wur 
danger, an' she wur a^loin' her darndest, au' no mistake. Still 
the water riz, an' kep' a-risin', until it come elur up to her 
shoulders. 

*' I begun to git skeart in airnest. Wq wan't more'n half 
acrosst, an' I seed if it riz much more we ud have to swim for it. 
I wan't far astray about that. The minnit arter it seemed to 
deepen suddintly, as if thur wur a hollow in the parairy : I 
heerd the mar give a loud gourf, an' then go down, till I wur up 
to the wa^t. She riz agin the next minnit, but I could tell from 
the smooth ridin' that she wur ofif o' the bottom. She war 
Bwimmin' an' no mistake 
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' At fast I thort o* headin' her back to th6 Bhantj ; an' I 
irew her round with that intent ; bat tarn her which waj I 
aronid, I foaod she could no longer touch bottom. 

" I guess, strengers, I wur in a quandairy about then. I 'gun 
to think that both my own an' mj mar's time wur come in 
aimest, for I had no idee that the critter could iver swim to the 
other side, 'specially with me on her back, an' purticklarlj as 
at that time these hyur ribs had a sight more griskm upon 'em 
than they hev now. 

" Wal, I wur about reckinnin' up. I hed got to thinkin' o' 
Mary an' the childer, and the old shanty in Mississippi, an' a 
heap o' things that I hed left unsettled, an' that now come intc 
my mind to trouble me. The mar wur still plnngin' ahead ; but 
I . seed she wur sinkin* deeper an' deeper an' fast loosin' her 
strength, an' I knew she couldn't hold out much longer. 

" I thort at th^'s time that If I -got off o' her back, an' tuk 
hold o'^the tail, she mout manage a leetle better. So I slipped 
backwards over her hips, an' grupped the long hair. It did do 
6ome good, for she swum higher ; but we got mighty slow 
through the water, an' I hed but leetle hopes we should reach 
land. 

" I wur towed in this way about a quarter o' a mile, when I 
spied somethin' floatin' on the water a leetle a-head. It hed 
growed considerably darker ; but thur wur still light enough to 
show me that the thing wur a log. 

" An idee now entered my brain-pan, that I mout save mcself 
by tttkin' to the log. The mar ud then have a better chance for 
hei'sclf ; an' maybe, when eased o' draggin' my carcass, that 
wur a-keepin' her back she mout make footin' somewhur. So I 
waited till she got a leetle closter ; an' then, lettin' go o' her 
tiiil, I clasped the log, an' crawled on to it. 

" The mar swum on, cppeerintly 'ithout missin' me. I seed 
her disappear through the darkness ; but I didn't as much as 
say good-by to her, for I wur afraid that my voice mout bring 
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hoi back agin', an' she moat strike the log with her hoofs, aa^ 
whtimmel it aboat. So I laj quite, an' let her hev her otv'xi 
waj. 

"I wau't long on the log till I seed it wur a-driftin'j for ttir 
war a current in the water that set toPable sharp acrosst t> e 
parairy. I hed crawled up to one eend, an' got stridelegs ; brt 
as the log dipped considerable, I wur still over the hams in the 
water. 

" I thort I mout be more comfortable towards the middle, an' 
wur about to pull the thing more under me, when all at once I 
seed thur wur somethin- clumped up on t'ther eend o' the log. 

"'Twan't very clur at the time, for it had been a-growia' 
cloudier ever since I left the shanty, but 'twar clur enough to 
show me that the thing wur a varmint : what sort, I couldn't 
tell. It mout be a bar, an' it mout not ; but I had my suspects 
it wur eyther a bar or a painter. 

" I wan't left long in doubt about the thing's gender. The 
log kep makin' circles as if drifted, an' when the varmint kim 
round into a different light, I caught a glimp o' its eyes. I 
knew them eyes to be no bar's eyes : they wur painter's eyes, 
an' no mistake. 

" I reckin, strengers, I felt very queery just about then. I 
didn't try to go any nearer the middle o' the log : but instead 
of that, I wriggled back until I wur right plum on the eend of 
it, an' could git no further. 

" Thur I sot for a good long spell 'ithout movin' hand or foot. 
I dasen't miake a motion, as I wur afraid it mout tempt the 
varmint to attack me. 

" I hed no weepun but my knife ; I hed let go o' my rifle 
when I slid from the mar'tj back, an' it Jied gone to the bottom 
long since. I wan't in any condition to staDd a tussle with the 
painter nohow ; so I was detarmincd tio let him alone as ior.g'a 
he ud me. 

** Wal, we drifted on for a good hour, I guess, 'ithout eyth*»r 
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f OS stirria'. We sot &ce to face ; an' now an' then the current 
id set the log in a sort o' up-an'-down motion, an' then the 
painter an' I kep lx)win' to each other like a pair o' bob-sawyers. 
I could see all the while that the varmint's eyes wur fixed upon 
mine, an' I never tuk mine from hisn ; I know*d 'twur the only 
way to keep him still. 

" I wur jest prospectin' what ud be the eendin' o' the business, 
when I seed we wur a-gettin' closter to the timmer ; 'twan'i 
more 'n two miles off, but 'twur all under water 'ceptin' the tops 
o' the trees. I wur thinkin' that when the log shed float in 
ainocg the branches, I mout slip off, an' git my claws upon a « 
tr>, 'ithout savin anythin' to my travellin' companion. 

" Jt5i tit that minnit somethiu' appeared dead ahead o' the 
\q^. It wur like an island ; but what could hev brought a 
i:3iaod tliUr ? Then I recoilects that I hed seed a piece o' high 
gro .' tl about that part iJ tlic parau*y — a sort o' mound that hed 
been made by Injuns, I s'spc^e. This, then, that looked like a 
iflland, war the top o' this mound, sure enough. 

'* T' f log wur a-driftin' in sich a way that I seed it must pass 
v/ithin twenty, yards o' ihe mouud. I detarmined then, as soon 
T7d shed git alongside, to put out for it, an' leave the painter to 
continue his voyage -'ithout me. 

'^ When I fust sighted the island I seed somethin' that I hed 
tuk fjr bushes. But thur wan't no bushes on the mound — that 
I know'd. 

" Howsomdever, when we got a lee tie closter, 1 diskivered 
that the bushes were beests. They wur deer ; for I spied a part 
o' buck's horns atween me an' the sky. But thur wur a some- 
thin' still bigger than a deer. It mout be a hoss, or it mcut be 
an Opelousa ox, but I thort it wur a hoss. 

" 1 wur right about that, for a horse it wur, sure enough, or 
rayther I shed say, a mar^ an' that mar no other than my ole 
-critter ! 

" Avter partin' company, she hed turned with the current : 
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an' as good-lack ad her it, bed swam in a bee-line for the lfi!aii2, 
an' thur she stood lookin' as slick as if she bed been greased. 

" The log bed by this got nigh enough, as I kalklated ; an^ 
with as little rnmpas as possible, I slipped over the eend an' 
lot go my hold o' it. I wan- 1 right spread in the water, afore I 
beerd a plump, an' lookin' ronnd a bit, I seed the painter bed 
left the log too, an' tnk to the water. 

" At fust, I thort he war arter me ; an' I drawed mj knife 
with one hand, while I swum with the other. But the painter 
didn't mean fight that time. Ha made bat poor swimmin' him- 
self, an' appeared glad enough to get upon dry groun' Itbont 
molestin' me ; so we swum on side by side, an' not a wcrd 
passed atween us. 

"I didn't want to make a race o' it ; so I lot bun pass mo, 
rayther than that he should fall l)ebind, an' get amdhg my legs. 

" Of coorse, he landed fust ; ac' I could hear by the stompin' 
o' hoofs, that his snddint appearance bed kicked up a jolly stam- 
pede among the critters upon the island. I could see both deer 
and mar dancing all over the groun', as if Old Nick himself bed 
got among 'em. 

" None o' 'em, howsomdeyer, thort o', takin' to the water. 
They bed all bed enough o' that, I guess. 

** I kep a leetle round, so as not to land near the painter ; an' 
then, touchin' bottom, I climbed quietly up on the mound. I 
bed hardly drawed my drippin' carcJass out o' the water, 
when I heerd a* loud squeal, which I knew to be the whigher o' 
my old mar ; an' jest at the minnit the critter kim runnin' ap, 
an' rubbed her nose again my shoulder. I tuk the halter in my 
band, an' sidling round a leetle, I jumped upon her back, for I 
still wur in fear o' the painter ; an' the mar's back appeared to 
me the safest place about, an' that wan't very safe, eyther. 

" I now looked all round to see what new company I bed got 
into. The day wur just breakin', an' I could distinguish a leetla 
better every minnit. The tdp o' the mound which wur aboT6 
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water wan't orer half an acre in sise, an' it war as dor o^ tim* 
mer as any other part o* the paralry, so that I could see eyery 
inch 0* it, an' everythin' on it as big as a tumble-bag. 

" I reckin, strengers, that you'll hardly bdieye me when I 
tell yju the concatenation o' yarmints that wur then an' thur 
caucusi^d together. I could hardly belieye my own eyes when I 
seed sich a galborin', an' I thort I hed got aboard o* Noah's 
AJk, Thur wur — listen, strengers — ^fust my ole mar an' mesel^ 
an' I wished both o' na anywhur else, I reckin — ^then thur war 
the painter, yur old acquaintance — ^then thur wur four deer, a 
buck an' three docs. Then kun a catamount ; an' arter him a 
black bar, a'most as Mg as a buffalo. Then thur wur a 'coon 
an' a 'possum, an' a knpplo & gray wolyes, an' a swamp rablnt^ 
an', darn the thing ! a stinkin' skunk. Perhaps the last wan't 
the most dangerous \e,^nAzt on the groun', but it sartintly wur 
the most disagreeableest o* tho hul lot, fcur it smelt cmly as a 
cussed polecat kin smell. 

" I've said, strengers, that I Fur mightily tuk by surprise 
when I ikst seed this curious claujamfrey o'critters ; but I kin 
tcD you I wur still more dumfoonded when I seed thur beha- 
voyur to one another, knowin' diur different naturs as I did. 
T^ur wi^r the painter lyin' clost up to the deer — its nat'ral 
prey ; an' thur wur the wolves too ; an' thur wur the catamount 
standin' within three feet o' the 'possum an' the swamp rabbit ; 
an' thur wur the bar an' the cnnniu' old 'coon ; an' thur they 
all wur, no more mindin' one another than if they had spent all 
thur days together in the same pen. 

" 'Twur the oddest sight I ever seed, an' it remembered me o* 
bit o' Scrlpter my ole mother had often read from a book called 
the Bibio, or some sich name — about a lion that wur so tame he 
used to scjaat down beside a lamb, 'ithout layin' a claw upon the 
innocent critter. 

" Wall, strangers, as I'm sayin', the hul party behaved in 
this very way. They all appeared down in the month, an' badly 

4 
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skeart aboat the water ; bat for all that, I bed my feais thai 
the painter or the bar — I wan't afeard o* any o' the others- 
moat git over thar fright afore the flood fell ; an' tharfore 1 
kept as qaiet as any one o' them daring the hal time I wu"* in 
thar company, an' stayin' all the time clost bj the mar. But 
neyther bar nor painter showed any savage siga the Lol "c^ the 
.lext day, nor the night that foUered it. 

" Strengers, it ad tire yoa war I to tell yon all the movenentg 
that tuk place among these critters darin' that long day &a' 
night. Ne'er a one o' 'em laid tooth or claw on the other. I 
war hungry euoagh meself, and ad a liked to hev taken a steak 
from the buttocks o' one o' the deer, bnt I dasen't do it. I war 
afeard to break the peace, which meat a led to a ^neral 
shindy. 

" When day broke, next moriiiL' arter, I seed that the flood 
war a fallin' ; and as soon as it woro shallow enough, I led my 
mar qnietly into the water, an' clinbin' npon her back, tok a 
silent leave o* my companions. The water still tak my iiar up 
to the flanks, so that I knew none o^ the varmint could follow 
'ithont swimmin', an' ne'r a one seemed inclined to try li hv^im. 

" I struck direct for my neighbour's shanty, which I could see 
about three mile off, an', in a hour or so, I wur at his door. 
Thur I didn't stay long, but borrowin' an extra gun which he 
happened to hev, an' takin'.him along with his own rifle, I 
waded my mar back to the island. 

" We found the game not exactly as I had left it. The fall 
o' tha flood had given ihS painter, the cat, an? the wdvos 
courage. The swamp rabbit an' the 'possum wur clean gone — 
all but bits & thar wool — an' one o' the does wur better 'u half 
devoured. 

" My neighbour tuk one side, an' I the other, an' ridin^ clost 
up, we surrounded the island. 

** I plugged the painter at the fust shot, an' he did tha same 
for the bar, . We next layed out the wolves, an' arter that 
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coonej, an' then we ink onr time about the deer — these last ai^d 
the bar bein' the only valley 'ble things on the island. The 
skunk we kilt last, as we didn't want the thing to stink ns off 
the place while we wnr a-skinnin' the deer. 

''Arter killin'.the skunk, we mounted an' left, of coorse 
loaded with our bar-meat an' venison. 

" I got my rifle arter alL When the flood went down, I 
found it near the middle of the paraury, half buried in the 
slodge. 

'' I saw I hed built my shanty in the wrong place ; but J 
soon looked out a better location, an' put up another. I hed 
aJl ruidy in the spring, when I went back to Mississippi, an' 
brought out Mary and the two young uns." 

The singular adventure of old Ike illii^trates a point in natn< 
rol history that, as soon as the trapper had ended, became ihe 
subject of conversation. It was that singular trait in the chs^ 
racter of predatory animals, as the cougar, when under circum- 
stances of danger. On such occasions fear seems to influence 
thorn so much as to completely subdue their ferocity, and they 
will not molest oth^ animals sharing the common danger, even 
when the latter are their natural and habitual prey. Nearly 
every one of us had observed this at some time or. other ; and 
t}ie old naturalist, as well as the hunter-guides, related many 
incidents confirming the strange fact. Humboldt speaks of an 
instance observed by him on the Orinoco, where the fierce 
jaguar and some other creatures were seen quietly and peace- 
fhlly floating together on the same log — all more or less fright^ 
ene<l at their situation 1 

Ike's story had very much interested the doctor, who 
rewarded him with a " nip " from the pewter flask ; and, indeed, 
o;: tlds occasion the flask was passed round, as the day had 
heen c>iio of unusual interest. The killing of a cougar is a rare 
alventure, even in the wil(^st haunts of the backwoods' 
couLiry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TEE KUSQITASH. 



Our next day's march was nneDliyened by any partioiilftr 
iiidfltent. We had left behind na the heavy tunber, and Ojgain 
travelled through the "oak cqpenings." Not an animal wan 
started during the whole day^ and the only cme seen "cnas a 
mnskrat that took to the water of a small creek and eseoped. 
This occorred at the ^ot where we had halted for onr nlgbt 
camp, and after the tents were pitched, several of the partj: 
went ''rat hnntiuig." The bnrrow of a feunily of these cunous 
litUe animiUs was discovered in the bank, and an attempt waa 
made to dig them out, bnt without success. The familv prov(?il 
to be " not at home." 
The incident, however, brought the mnskrat on the tapU 
The '' muskrat" of the Stat^ is the mnsqnash of the fur-trud- 
ers (FU^zibethicus). He is called mnskrat, from his resem- 
blance to the common rat, combined with the musky odour 
which he emits from glands situated near the anus. Musquash 
is said to be an Indian appellative — a strange coincidence, as 
the word ''musk" is of Arabic origin, and "musquash" would 
seem a compound of Uie French musque, as the early Canadian 
fur-traders were French, or of French descent, and fixed the 
nomenclature of most of the fur-bearing animals (^ that regioa 
Naturalists have used the name of " Musk Beaver," on account 
of the many points of reseniblance which this animal bears to 
the true beaver {Qasior fiber). Indeed, they seem to be of t^e 
same genus, and so Llnuflbus cli^d tjbem ; but the later lys- 
tematists have separated them, for the purpose, I should fmsj^ 
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3C^ ; simplifying sdeoce, bst of creating the impreeaon that 
thvjr themselTes were yerj profoand obserrers 

The teetk — those great fnends <^ the doeet nataralist, which 
help him to whole pages of speculation — have enabled him to 
separate the brayer from the mnsqnash, although the whole his- 
tory and habits of these creatnres prove them to be congeners, 
as mach as a mastiff is the congener of a greyhound — ^indeed far 
more. So like are thej in a general sense, that the Indians call 
them '* cousins." 

In form the muskrat differs but little from tiie bearer. It k 
a thick, rounded, and flat-looking animal, with blunt nose, short 
ears almost buried in the fur, stiff whiskers like a cat, short legs 
and neck, sm^ dark eyes, and sharply-clawed feet The hinder 
oces are longest, and are half-wd)bed. Those of the beaver are 
full-webbed. 

There is a curious fJEiet in connection with the tails of these 
animals. Both are almost naked of hair, and covered with 
'* scales,'' and both are flat The tail of the beaver, and the us^ 
it mokes of this appendage, are things known to every one. 
Every one has read of its trowel-shi^ and use, its great breadth, 
thickness^ and weight, and its resemUance to a cricket-bat. The 
tail of the muskrat is also naked, covered with scdes, and com- 
pressed or fattened ; but instead of b^g horizontally so, as 
with the beaver, it is the reverse ; and the thin edges are in a 
vertical plane. The tail (^ the former, moreover, is not of the 
trowel-shape, but tapers like that of the common rat Indeed, 
its resembl^^nce to the house-rat is so great as to render it a 
somewhat disagreeable object to look upon. 

Tail and all, the mus^crat is about twenty inches in length ; 
aijii its body is about half as big as that of a beaver. It pos- 
sesses a strange power of contracting its body, so as to make it 
a^^ear about half its natural size, and to enable it to pass througb 
a chink that animals of much pmaller dimeusions could not enter 

Its colour is reddish-brown above, and Ught-ash underneath 
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There are eccentricities, howeyer, in this respect. Specimens 
have been found qnite black, as .also mixed and pare wMte. 
The far is a soft, thick down, resembling that of the beaver, bat 
not qaite so fine. There are long rigid hairs, red-coloured, that 
over-top the fur. ; and these are also sparely scattered over the 
tail. 

The habits of the muskrat are singular — ^perhaps not less so 
than those of his " cousin " the beaver, when you strip the his- 
tory of the latter of its many exaggerations. Indeed the 
former animal, in the domesticated state, exhibits much greater 
intelligence than the latter. 

Like the beaver, it is a water animal, and is on'y found whore 
water exists ; never among the dry hills. Its " rafige " extends 
over the whole continent of North America, " wherever grass 
grows or water runs." It is most probable it is an inhabitant of 
the Southern Continent, but the natural history of that country 
is still bat half told. 

Unlike the beaver, the race of the muskrat is not likely soon 
to become extinct. The beaver is now found in America, only 
in the remotest parts of the uninhabited wilderness. Although 
formerly an inhabitant of the Atlantic States, his presence 
there is now tnknown ; or, if occasionally met with, it is no 
longer in the beaver dam, with its cluster of social domes, but 
only as a solitary creature, a " terrier beaver,** ill-featured, 
shaggy in coat, and stunted m growth. 

The muskrat, on the contrary, still frequents the settlements. 
There is hardly a creek, pond, or watercourse, without one or 
more families having an abode upon its banks. Part of the 
year the muskrat is a social, animal ; ac other seasons it is soli- 
tary. The male differs but little from the female, though he is 
somewhat larger, and better furred. • 

In early spring commences the season of his loves. His 
musky odour is then strongest, and quite perceptible in iht 
neighbourhood of his haunt. He takes a wife, to whom he is 
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for erer after faithfol ; and it is belleyed the coDDecti<m oon- 
timjes during life. After the " honeymoon " a bnrrow is made 
in the bank of a stream or pond ; nsnally in some solitary and 
seoore spot by the roots of a tree, and always in such a situation 
that the rising of the water cannot reach the nest which is con- 
structed within. The entrance to this bnrrow is frequently 
under water, so that it is difficult to discoyer it. The nest 
within is a bed of moss or soft grasses. In this the female brings 
forth five or six ** cubs/' which she nourishes with great care, 
craining them to her own habits. The male takes no part in 
their education ; but during this period absents ..himself, and 
wanders about alone. In autumn the cubs are nearly full grown, 
aad able to ** take care of themselves." The " old father " now 
joins the family party, and all together proceed to the erection 
of winter quarters. They forsake the " home of their nati- 
vity," and build a yery different sort of a habitation. The favo- 
rite site for their new house, is a swamp not likely to freeze to 
the bottom, and if with a stream running through it, all the better. 
By the side of this stream, or often on a little islet in the midst, 
they construct a dome-shaped pile, hollow within, and very 
inach like the house of the beaver. The materials used .are grass 
and mud, the latter being obtained at the bottom of the swamp 
or stream. The entrance to this house is subterraneim, and con- 
sists of one or more galleries debouching under the water. In 
situations where there is danger of inundation, the floor of the 
interior is raised hig'ner, and frequently terraces are made to 
admit of a dry seat, in case the ground-floor should get flooded. 
Of course there is free egress and ingress at all times, to permit 
the animal to go after its food, which consists of plants that 
grow in the water close at hand.* 

The house being completed, and the cold weather having set 
in, the whole family, parents and all, enter it, and remain there 
during the winter, going out only at intervals for necessary pur- 
poses. In spring they desert this habitation and never return to it. 
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Of coarse the J are wann eiioagh dariog Winter wbQe tk«8 hoQsed 
even in the very coldest weather. The heat of their own bodies 
woald make them so, lying as they do, huddled together, a?id 
Fometimes op the top of one another, bat the mad walls oi their 
habitations are a foot or more in thickness, aud neither firost nor 
rain can penetrate within. 

- Now, a carious &ct has been observed m comiectlon with the 
houses of these creatures. It shows how nature hsA adapi^ad 
tiiem to the circumstances in which they may be placed. By 
philosophers it is teraied '' instinct f bat in our opinion it is H^ 
same sort of instinct which enables Mr. Hobbs to pick a 
" Chubb "" lock. It is this :— 

In southern climates — ^in Louisiana, for instance — ^the swacsp.! 
and rivers do not freeze over in winter. There the mnskiat 
does not construct such houses as that described, but Is con- 
tented all the year with bis burrow in the banks. He can go 
forth freely and seek his food at all seasons. 

In the north' it is different. There for months the rivers are 
frozen over with thick ice. The muskrat could only come out under 
the ice, or above it. If the latter, the entrance of his barrow 
would betray him, and men with their traps and dogs, or other 
enemies would easily get at him. Even if he had also a water 
entrance, by which he might escape upon the invasion of his 
barrow, he would drown for want of air. Although an amphi- 
bious animal, like the beaver and otter, he cannot live altogeth^ 
under water, and must rise at intervals to take breath. The 
mnaing stream in winter does not perhaps furnish him with his 
favorite food — the roots and stems of water-plants. These the 
swamp affords to his satisfaction ; besides, it gives him security 
from the attacks of men and preying animals, as the wolverene 
and fisher. Moreover, his house in the swamp cannot be aasily 
approached by the hunter — ^man — except when the ice becomes 
very thick and strong. Then, indeed is the season of peril for 
the muskrat, but even then he has loopholes of escape. 
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How cnnniDgly this creatnre adapts itself to its geographical 
fiituatioii I In the extreme north — ^in the hyperborean regions 
of the Hadson's Bay Company — lakes, rirers, and e?en springs 
freeze up in winter. The shallow marshes become solid ice, con- 
gealed to th^ Tcry bottoms. How is the mnskrat to get nnder 
water there 1 Thns, then, he manages the matter :-t 

Upon deep lakes, as soon as the ice becomes strong enough to 
bear his weight, he makes a hole in it, and oyer this he constructs 
Im dome-shaped habitation, bringing the materials up through 
the hole, from the bottom of the lake. The house thus formed 
sits prominently upon the ice. Its entrance is in the floor — the 
hole which has already been made — and thus is kept open during 
i^e whole season of frost, by the care and watchfulness of the 
Sninaies, and by their passing constantly out and in to seek their 
food — the water-plants of the lake. 

This peculiar construction of the mnskrat's dwelling, with its 
water^passage, would afford all the means of escape from its 
ordinary enemies — ^the beasts of prey — and, perhaps, against 
these alone nature has instructed it to provide. But with all its 
eunning it is, of course, outwitted by the superior ingenuity of 
its enemy — man. 

The food of the muskrat is yaried. It loves the roots of seve- 
ral species of nympha, but its favourite is calamus root {calamus 
c acorus aromaticus). It is known to eat shellfish, and heaps of 
the shells of fresh-water muscles (unios) are often found near its 
retreat. Some assert that it eats fish, but the same assertion 
is made with regard to the beaver. This point is by no means 
clearly made out ; and the closest naturalists deny it, founding 
their opposing theory, as usual, upon the teeth. For my part, 
I have but little faith in the " teeth," since I have known horses, 
hogs, and cattle greedily devour both fish, flesh, and fowl. 

The mnskrat iff easily tamed, and becomes familiar and docile. 
It ia very intelligent, and will fondly caress the hand of its 
miister Indians and Canadian settlers often have them in their 

4* 
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hoiisee as pets ; bat there is so mnch of the rat in Uieir appear* 
ance, and they emit soch a disagreeable odonr in the spring, &a 
to prevent them from becoming general faronrites. They ore 
difficnlt to cage up, and will eat their way ont of a deal box ia 
a single night. Their flesh, although somewhat mnsky; is etvteu 
by the Indians and white hunters, bat these gentry eat aliuoet 
everything that '' lives, breathes, and moves." Many Canadians, 
however, are fond of the flesh. 

It is not for its flesh that the moskrat is so eagerly hanted. 
Its far is the important consideration. This is ahnost eqnnl tc 
the far of the beaver in the manufacture of hats, and sells for a 
price that pays the Indians and white trappers for the hordshipa 
they undergo in obtaining it. It is, moreover, used in the mak- 
ing of boas and ma£fs, as it somewhat resembles the fur of ike 
pine marten or American sable {Mustda marUs), and on acconnt 
of its cheapness is sometimes passed o£f for the latter. It is 
one of the regular articles of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
commerce, and thousands of muskrat skins are annually 
obtained. Indeed, were it not that the animal is prolific and 
difficnlt to capture, its species yrould soon suffer extermina- 
tion. 

The mode of taking it differs from that practised in trapping 
tlie beaver. It is often caught in traps set for the latter, but 
such a " catch," is regarded in the light of a misfortune, as until 
it is taken out the trap is rendered useless for its real object. 
As an amusement it is sometimes hunted by dogs, as the otter is, 
and dug out of its burrow ; but the labour of laying open its 
deep cave is ill repaid by the sport. The amateur sportsman 
frequently gets a shot at the muskrat while passing along the 
bank near its haunts, and almost as frequently misses his aim. 
The creature is too quick for him, and dives almost without 
making a bubble. Of course once in the pool it is seen no 
more. 

Alany tribes of Indians hunt the muskrat both for its tiesh 
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aad ^lIiL Thej haye peculiar modes of captaring it, of one of 
wLieu the htixiter>aatiiraiiBt gave an accotint. A winter which 
he had ^nt at a fort in the neighbourhood of a settlement ol 
Ojibwajs gave him an opportunity of witnessing this sport io 
oer&ction 



CHAPTER X. 

A RAT-HUNT. 

" Chingawa,'* he began, " a Chippeway or Ojibway Indian^ 
better known at the fort as ' Old Foxey/ was a noted hnnter of 
bis tribe. I had grown to be a fayonrite with him. My well- 
known passion for the chase was a sort of masonic link between 
ns ; and our friendship was fEurther angmented by the present of 
an old knife for which I had no farther use. The knife was not 
worth twopence of sterling money, but it made ' Old Foxey ' my 
best friend ; and all his 'hunter-craft' — the gatherings of about 
sixty wmters — became mme. 

"I had not yet been inducted into the mystery of 'rat- 
€5atching,' but the season for that * noble ' sport at length arrived, 
and the Indian hunter invited me to join him in a muskrat hunt 

"Taking our 'traps' on our shoulders, we set' out for the 
place where the game was to be found. This was a chain of 
small lakes or ponds that ran through a marshy valley, some ten 
or twelve miles distant from the fort. 

" The traps, or impl^ncnts, consisted of an ice-chisel with a 
handle some five feet in leruf h, a small pick-axe, an iron-pointed 
spear barbed only on onr side, with a long straight shaft, and a 
light pole about a dizen feet in length, quite straight and 
supple. 
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" We bad proTided otrndTes wHh a Bmall atock of eatat^l'^ « 
well as materials for kindliDg a fire— bat no Indian is ever wUb- 
oat these. We bad also carried oar blankets along with os, aa 
we designed to make a night of it bj the lakes. 

" After trndging for seyeral hoars throagh the silent winter 
forests, and crossing both lakes and rivers npon the ice, we 
reached the great marsh. Of coarse, this, as well as the lakes, 
was frozen over with thick ice ; we conld have traversed it witb 
a loaded waggon and horses, withont danger of breaking 
throagh. 

« We soon came to some domed-shaped heaps rising above 
the level of the ice. They were ci mad, boand together with 
grass and flags, and were hardened by the frost. Within each 
of these roanded heaps, Old Foxej knew there were at leaut half 
a dozen maskrats — perhaps three times that number — flying snog 
and warm and hnddled together. 

^' Since there i^^ared no hole or entrance, the question waa 
how to get at the animals inside. Simply by digging nntil the 
inside shonld be laid open, thought I. This oi itself wonld ba 
110 slight labour. The roof and sides, as my companion 
informed me, were three feet in thickness ; and the tough mud 
was frozen to the hardness and consistency of a fire-brick But 
liter getting through this shell, where should we find the 
inmates? Why, most likely, we should not find them at all 
after all this labour. So said my companion, telling me at the 
same time that there were subterranean, or rather subaqueoas 
passages, by which the muskrats would be certain to make ofi 
under the ice long before he had pencwrated near them. 

*' I was quite puzzled to know how he should proceed. Not 
io Old Fozey. He well knew what he wai' about, and pitching 
his traps down by one of the ' houpca/ commwced operations. 

" The one he had selected stood out in the lake, some distance 
from its edge. It was built entirely upon the ioo ; and, as the 
hunter well knew, there was a hole in the floor oj which tht 
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AstmHta ccsld gel into the w»ter at irilL How then was lie to 
preyent them from escaping by the hole, while we removed the 
coyering or roof 7 This was what poEsled me, and I watched 
Ms morements with interest. 

"Instead of digging into the hoose^ he commenced cutting a 
hole in the ice with his ice-chisel about twofSaet from the edge of 
the mud. That beii^ accomplishod« he cut another, and another, 
until four holes were pierced forming the comers of a square^ 
and embracing the honse of the mnskrat within. 

" Leaving this honse, he then proceeded to pierce a similar set 
of holes aroand another that also stood out on the <^>en lake. 
After that he went to a third one, and this and then a fourth 
were prepared in a similar manner. 

'' lie now returned to the first, this time taking care to treatl 
Ughtlj upon the ice and make as little stir as possible. Having 
arrived there, he took out from his bag a square net made of 
twisted deer-thongs, and not much bigger than a blanket. This 
in a most ingenious manner he passed.under the ice, until its 
Ibnr corners appeared opposite the four boles ; where, drawing 
them through, he made ail fast and ' taut' by a line stretching 
fr om one comer to the other. . 

'' His manner of pasang the net under the ice I have pro- 
i.ounoed ingenious. It was accomplished by reeving a line' from 
hole to hole by means of the long slender pole ahready mentioned. 
'Fhe pole, inserted through one of the holes, conducted the line, 
and was itself conducted! by means of two forked sticks that 
guided it, and pushed it along to the other holes. The line 
ber'ng attached to the comers of the net made it an easy matter 
to draw the latter into its position. 

'^AU the details of this curious operation were performed 
Tith a noiseless adroitness whidi showed * Old Foxy' was no 
novice at * ratHsatching.' 

'*The net being now quite taut along the lower surface of the 
ice, Eiust of course completely cover the ho-e in the * floor.' It 
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followed, therefore, that if the muskrato were ' at h sie,' thej 
were now * m the trap.' 

*' Mj companion assured me that thej would be fbnnd inside. 
The reason why he had not nsed the net on the first cutting the 
holes, was to give any member of the family that had been 
frightened out, a chance of retommg ; and this he knew they 
would certainly do, as these creatures cannot remain very \oc^ 
under the water. 

" He soon satisfied me of the truth of his statemett. In a 
few minutes, by means of the ice-chisel and pick-axe, we had 
pierced the crust of the d<»no ; and there, apparently half 
asleep, — because dazzled and blinded by the sudden influx of 
light — were no less than eight full-grown musquashes I 

" Almost before I could count them. Old Foxy had trans- 
fixed the whole party, one after the other, with his lonf^ 
spear. 

'* We now proceeded to another of the houses, at which the 
holes had been cut. There my companion went through a similar 
series of operations ; and was rewarded by a capture of six 
more * rats.' 

" In the third of the houses only three were found. 

" On opening a fourth, a singular scene met our eyes, lliero 
was but one muskrat alive, and that one seemed to be nearly 
famished to death. Its body was wasted to mere '' skin and 
bone ; '■ and the animal had evidently been a long time without 
food. Beside him lay the naked skeletons of several small 
animals that I at once saw were those of the muskrat. A glanco 
at the bottom of the nest explained all. The hple, which in the 
other houses had passed through "the ice, and which we fouiid 
|uite open, in this one was frozen up. The animals had no)aclcc> 
ed keeping it open, until the ice had got too thick for them to 
break through ; and then, impelled by the cravings of bunojor, 
they had preyed upon each other, until only one, V f strongesti 
survived I 
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** I found npon coontmg the 'skeletoiis that naleas than eleren 
had. tenanted this ice-boond prison. 

'' The Indian assured nsc that in seasons of yerj serere frost 
each an occnrrence is not rare. At such times the ice forms so 
rapidly, that the animals — ^perhaps not haring occasion to ^ 
oot for some hours — find themsevles froaen in ; and are com- 
pelled to perish of hnng^ , or devour one another I 

*' It was now near night — for we had not reached the lake 
until late in the daj — and my companion proposed that we 
ehould leave farther q>erations until the following morning. Of 
course I assented to the pnqK>sal, and we partook ourselves to 
scnne pine-trees that grew on high banks near the shore, where 
we had determined to pass the night. 

** There we kindled a roaring fire of pine knots ; but we had 
grown very liungry, and I soon found that of the provisions I 
Lnd bronght, and npon which I had already dined, there remain- 
ed but a scanty fra^ent for supper. This did not trouble my 
companion, who skinned several of the 'rats,' g^ve them a slight 
Trarming over the fire, and then ate them up with as much gout 
as if they had been partridges. I was hungry, but not hungry 
enough for that, bo 1 sat watching him wkh some astonishment 
and not without a slight feeling of di^ust. 

" It was a beautiful moonlight night, one of the clearest I ever 
remember. There was a little snow upon the ground, just 
enough to cover it f and up against the white side of the hills 
could be traced the pyramidal outlines of the pines, with their 
regular gradations of dark needle-clothed branches. They rose 
on all sides around the lake, looking like ships with furled sails 
and yards square-set. 

"I was in a reverie of admiration, when I was suddenly 
aroused by a confused noise, thai resembled the bowling and bay- 
ing of hounds. I turned an inquiring look upon my companion. 

" * Wolves !' U3 replied, unconcernedly, chawmg away at his 



roast rat.' 
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^ The howlltig soanded nearer and nearer ; and thea t* ere 
was a rattling among dead trees, and the quickly repeated 
cranch, crunch/ as of the hoofs of some animal breaking 
through frozen snow. The next moment a deer dashed past in 
full run, and took to the ice. It was a large bock, of tiie ' Cari- 
bou' or reindeer species {Cenms tar€Mdus), and I cooid see 
that he was smoking with heat,' and almost run down. 

*' He had hardlj passed the spot, when the howl again broke 
out in a continued strain, and a string of forms appeared 
from out the bushes. They were abont a dozen in all ; and thej 
were going at full speed like a pack of hounds on the tiow. 
Their long muzzles, erect ears, and huge gaunt bodies, were out- 
lined plainly against the snowy ground. I saw that tiiey vrem 
wolves. They were white wolves, and of the largest spe- 
cies. 

*' I had suddenly sprung to my feet, not with the intention of 
saving the deer, but of assisting in its capture ; and f<^ tht8 
purpose I seized the spear, and ran out. I heard my companion, 
as I thought, shouting some caution after me ; but I was too 
intent upon the chase to pay any attention to what he siyd. I 
had at the moment a distinct perception *of hunger, and a indraK 
tinct idea of roast venison for supper. 

" As I got ^down to the shore, I saw. that the wolves b&vl 
overtaken the deer, and dragged it down upon tlie ice Tito 
poor creature made but poor running on the slippery track, 
sprawling at every bound ; while the sharp claws of its pursu- 
ers enabled them to gallop over the ice like cats. The deer 
had, no doubt, mistaken the ice for water, which these creatures 
very often do, and thus become an easy jwrey to wolves, dogs, 
and hunters. 

'*I ran on, thinking that I would soon scatter tie wQlreSy 
and rob them of their prey. In a few moments I was in theif 
midst, brandishing my spear ; but to my surf^iisf^, as well as 
terrorj I saw that, instead of relinquishing the deer, everal of 
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i' ri still hdd on it, while the rest snrroniided me with opea 
ja'TS, aaul tyea g^oociiig like ooals of fire. 

" I flouted and fought deqperatelj, thrusting the spear first 
at one and then at another ; bnt the wolyes onlj became more 
bold and fierce, incensed by the wonnds I was inflicting. 

*' For several minntes I continued this onezpeeted conflict. I 
was growing quite exhausted ; and a sense of terrible dread 
coming over me, had almost paralyzed me, when the tall, dark 
form of the Indian, hurrying over the ice, gave me new courage ; 
and I plied the spear with all my remaining strength, until 
8e?eral of my assailants lay pierced upon the ice. The others, 
now seeing the proximity of my companion wiUi his huge ice- 
chisel, and frighted, moreorer, by his wild Indian yells, turned 
tail and scampered off. 

"Three of them, howeyer, had uttered their last howl, and 
ibe deer was found close by — ^already half devoured. 

** There was enough left, however, to make a good supper for 
both myself and my companion ; who, although he had already 
picked the bones of three muskrats, made a fresh attack upon 
tbo venison, eating of it as though he had not tasted food for 
a forfaiight" 



CHAPTER XI. 

MOSQUITOES AND THEIR AMTIDOTB. 

Our next day's journey brought us again into heavy timber^- 
another creek bottom. The soil was rich and loamy, and the 
road we travelled was moist, and in some places very heavy for 
our wt^gon. Several times the latter got stalled in the mud, 
and then the whole party w<re obliged to dismount, and put 
their shoulders to the wheeJL Our prepress was marked by 
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Bome nmse and confusion, and the constant din made by Ja\9 
talking to his team, his loud sonorous '* whoa !" as they were 
obliged to halt, and the lively " gee up— gee up " as they moved 
on again — frighted any game long before we could come np v/ith 
it. Of course we were compelled to keep by the waggon until 
we had made tBe passage of the miry flat. 

We were dreadfully annoyed by the mosquitoes, particularly 
the doctor, of whose blood they seemed to be especially fond I 
This is a curious fact in relation to the mosquitoes — of two 
persons sleeping in the same apartment, one will sometimes bo 
Wtten or rather punctured, and half bled to death, while the 
other remains untouched I Is it the quality of the blood or tho 
thickness of the skin that guides to this preference 7 

This point was discussed amongst us — the doctor taking the 
view that it was always a sign of good blood when one was 
more than usually subject to* the attack of mosquitoes. He waa 
himself an apt illustration of the fact. This statement ai course 
produced a general laugh, and some remarks at the doctor's 
expense, on the part of the opponents of his theory. Strange to 
say, Old Ike was fiercely assailed by the little blood-suckers. 
This seemed to be an argument against the doctor's theory^ for 
in the tough skinny carcass of the old trapper, the blood couI4 
neither have been very plenteous nor delicate. , 

Most of us smoked as we rode along, hoping by that means to 
drive off the ferocious swarm, bat although tobacco smoke is 
disagreeable to the mosquitoes, they cannot be wholly got rid of 
by a pipe or cigar. Could one keep a constant nimbus of the 
smoke around his face it might be effective, but not otherwise. 
A sufficient quantity of tobacco smoke will kill mosquitoes out- 
right, as I have more than once proved by a thorough fumigation 
of my sleeping apartment. 

These insects are not peculiar, as sometimes supposed, to the 
inter-tropical regions of America. They are found in great 
numbers even to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and as fierce and 
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Moodlbirstj as anywhere else— of coone onlj in the rommer 
fieasoDy when, as before remarked, the thermometer in these 
Northern latitndes mounts to a high figure. Their hannts are 
the banks of rivers, and particularly those of a stagnant and 
muddy character. 

There is another singular fact in regard to them. Upon the 
banks of some of the South American rivers, life is almost unen- 
durable on account of thi^ pest — ^the **plaga de mosquUos," as 
the Spaniards term it — while upon other streams in the very 
same latitude mosquitoes are unknown. These streams are 
what are termed '*rios negros,^' or black-water rivers — a peculiar 
class of rivers, to which many tributaries of the Amazon and 
Orinoco belong. 

Our English comrade, who had travelled all over South 
America, gave us thh information as we rode along. He stated 
that be had often considered it a great relief, a sort of escape 
from purgatory, while on his travels he parted from one of the 
yellow or white water streams, to enter one of the " rios negrosP 
Many Indian tribes settled upon the banks of the latter, solely 
to get clear of the '^plojga de mosquiios.^ The Indians who 
reside in the mosquito districts habitually paint their bodies and 
smear themselves with oil, as a protection against their bites ; 
and it is a common thing among the natives, when speaking of 
any place, to inquire into the " character '* of its mosquitoes I 

On some tributaries of the Amazon the mosouitoes are really 
a life torment, and the wretched creatures who inhabit such 
places frequently bury their bodies in the sand in order to get 
Bleep I Even the pigments with which they anoint themselves 
are pierced by the poisoned bills of their tormentors. 

Becan9on and the Kentackian both denied that any species 
of ointment would serve as a protection against mosquitoea 
The doctor joined them in their denial. They asserted that 
they had tri^d everything that could be thought of —camphor, 
ether, hartshorn, spirits of turpentine, &c. 
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Some of us were of a different opinion, ai^ Ike setited ti» 
point soon after in faronr of the dissentients bj a practical 
illastration. The old trapper, as before stated, was a victim of 
the fiercest attacks, as was manifested by the slapping which he 
repeatedly administered to his cheeks, and an ahnost constant 
mutt^ing of bitt^ impreeatioss. He knew a remedr, he said, 
in a " sartint weed," if he could only " lay his claws iqKm it.** 
We noticed that from time to time as he rode along his eyes 
swept the ground in everj directi<m. At length a Joyous excla- 
mation told that he had discovered the " weed." 

" Thnr's the darned thing at last," muttered be, as he flung 
himself to the ground, and commenced gathering the stalks of a 
small herb that grew plentifully about. It was an annual, with 
leaves very much ,of the size and shape of young garden box- 
wood, but of a much brighter green. Of course wo uil knew 
well enough what it was, for th^e is not a village " common " 
ui the Western United States that is not covered with it. It 
was the well-known*^* penny-royal" (Heduma piUegioides)^ not 
the English herb of that name, which is a species of mmtha. 

Redwood also leaped from his horse, and sec to plucking the 
" weed." He too, from experience, knew its virtues. 

We all drew bridle, watching the guides. Both operated in 
a similar manner. Having collected a handful of the tendcrcMt 
tops, they rubbed them violently between their palms — ^rough 
and good for such service — ^and then passed the latter over the 
exposed skin of their necks and faces. Ike took two small 
bunches of the stalks, cruf^ed them under his heel, and then 
stuck, them beneath his cap, so that the ends hung down over 
his cheeks. This being done, he and his comrade mounted their 
horses and rode on 

Some of us — the hunter-naturalist, the English man, and 
myself — dismounted and imitated Iko — of course uiuler a vo!ley 
of laughter and "pooh-poohs " from Besangou, the Kontuckian, 
and the doctor ; bat we had not ridden ti^o hundred paces until 
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tlie ioh^ changed sides. From that moment not a mosquito 
approached us, while oar three friends were bitten as badly as 
ever. 

In tho end thej were conyinced, and the torment of the mos- 
q^nitocs proving stronger than the fear of onr ridicule, all three 
^a,!^ oot of their saddles, and made a rush at the next bed of 
penny-rojal that came in sight. 

Whether it is the highly aromatic odour of the penny-royal 
&at keeps off these insects, oc whether the juice when touched 
by them bums the delicate n^^rres of their feet, I am unable to 
say. Certain it is they will not alight upon the skin which has 
I'Cen plentifally anointed wit)i it. I have tried the same exp^- 
meat often ^ce that time with a simflar result, and in fact ha?6 
neyer since trayelled throcgli a mosquito country without a pro- 
Yision of the " essence of j^nny-royal" This is better than the 
herb itself, and can be obtained from any apothecary. A single 
drop or two filled in tho palm of the hand is sufficient to rub 
(X7&t dl the parts exposed, and will often ensure sleep, where 
otherwise such a thing would be impossible. I have often lain 
with my face so smeared, and listened to the sharp hum of the 
mosquito as it approached,, fancying that the next moment I 
should feel its tiny touch, as it settled down upon my cheek, or 
brow. As soon, however, ao it came within the influence of the 
p^nny-royal I could h^ar it suddenly tack round and wing its 
way off again, until its disagreeable '* music" was no longer 
hcardi. 

The only drawback in the use of the penny-royal, lies in the 
burnmg sensation which the fluid produces upon the skin ; and 
this in a climate where the thermometer is pointing to 90° is no 
slight disqualification of the remedy. The use of it is sometimes 
little better than *' Hobbson's choice." 

The application of it on the occasion mentioned restored the 
spirits of our party, which had been somewhat kept un4er by 
the continuous attacks of the mosquitoes, and a lively incident 
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that occurred soon after, vi^ the hunt and captare of a raccoon, 
made ns all quite merry. 

Goonej, though a night prowler, is sometimes abroad dnrfg 
the day, but especially in situations where the timber is high, 
and the woods dark and gloomy. On the march we had come 
so suddenly upon this one, that he had not time to strike out f*r 
his own tree, where he would soon haye bidden from us in itjn 
deep cavity. He had been too busy with his own affiiini — tho 
nest of a wild tnrkey upon Uie ground, under some bru^ and 
leaves, tho broken eggs h. which told oi the delicious meal ho 
had made. Taken by surprise — for the guides had ridden nearly 
on top of him — ^he galloped up the nearest tree, which fortu- 
nately contained neither fork nor cavity in which he could shelter 
himself ; and a well-directed shot from Redwood's rifle brought 
him with a heavy '' thump '' back to the ground again. 

We were all stirred up a little by this incident ; in'fact, the 
unusual absence of g^me rendered ever so trifling an occurrence an 
" event" with us. No one, however, was so pleased as the black 
waggoner Jake, whose eyes fairly danced in his head at the sight 
of a '"coon." The "coon" to Jake was well-known g*.mo— 
natural and legitimate — and Jake preferred "roast coon'' to 
fried bacon at any time. Jake knew that none of us would caro 
to eat of his coonsbip. He was therefore sure of his supper ; 
and the " varmint " was carefully deposited in the corner of tho 
waggon. 

Jake did not have it all to himself. The trappers liked fresh 
meat too, even " coon-meat ; " and of course claimed their share. 
None of the rest of the party had any relish for such a fox-liko 
carcass. 

After supper, cooney was honoured with a description, and for 
many of the facts of his history we are indebted to J^ke himself 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE *COON, AND HIS HABITS. 

JoBscmosr amongst the wild creatures of America in point o( 
bbiug ^nerally known is the raccoon {Procyon lotor). None has 
a wider geographical distribntion, as its " range " embraces ths 
entvxx Continent from the Polar Sea to Terra delFaego. Somt 
natiralists have denied that it is found in South America 
Tk's denial is founded on the fact, that neither IJlloa nor Molina 
ba7<» ^)oken of it. But how many other animals have these 
crude naturalists omitted to describe ? We may safely assert 
that the raccoon exists in South America, as well in the tropical 
tbrests of Quiana as in the colder regions of the Table Land — 
everywhere that there exists tree-timber. In most parts where 
the Spanish language is spoken, it is known as the '* zorro lutgroj' 
or bla^k fox. Ibdeed, there are two species in South America, 
the coEunpn one {Prooyon lotor) ^ and the crab-eater (Procyon 
canortoOTUt.) 

In North America it is one of the most common of wild 
animals. In al p^rts you may meet with it. In the hot low- 
lauds of Louisiana — in the tropical " chapparals " of Mexico— 
in the snowy regions of Canada — and in the vernal valleys of 
California. Unlike the deer, the wild cat, and the wolverene, it 
18 never mistaken for any other animal, nor is any other animal 
taken for it. It is as well known in America as the red fox is 
in England, and with a somewhat similar reputation. 

Although there is a variety in color and size, there is nc 
ambiguity about species or genus. Wherever the English Ian 
guage is spoken, it has but one name, the '' raccoon.*' In Ame 
rica, every man, woman and child knows the *' sly old 'coon." 
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. This animal has been placed by natoralists in the family 
Ursidaet^genns Procyon. Linnseos made it a bear, and classed it 
with Ursus, It has, in onr opinion/ bat little in common with 
the bear, and far more resembles the fox. Hence the Spanish 
name of " zarro negro " (black fox). 

A writer quaintly describes it thus : — " The limbs of a bear, 
and the body of a badger, the head of a fox, the nose of a dog, 
the tail of a cat, and sharp daws, by which it climbs trees like a 
monkey." We cannot admit the similarity of its tail to that of 
a cat. The tail of the raccoon is foil and bushy, which )& not 
true of the cat's. tail. There is only a similarity in the luotnulated 
or banded appearance noticed in the tails of some cats, which in 
that of the raccoon is a marked dharaoteristic 

ITie raccoon, to speak in round terms, is about the size of aii 
English fox, but somewhat thicker, and '* bunchier " in the body. 
Its legs are short in proportion, and as it is plantiffrad$ in tho 
hind feet, it stands and runs low and cat-like. The mozsle is 
extremely pointed and slender, adapted to its habit of pryii^ 
into every chink and comer, in search of sf^ders, beetles, and 
other creatures. 

The general colour of the raccoon is dark-brown ^aeariy 
black) on the upper part of the body mixed with iron-grey. 
Underneath it is of a lighter hue. There is, here and there, a 
little fawn colour intermixed. A broad black baud runs across 
the eyes and unites under the throat. This band is surrounded 
and sharply defined with a margin of greyish white, which gives 
a unique expression to the " countenance " of the " coon." 

One of the chief beauties of this animal is its tail, which is 
characteristic in its markings. It exhibits twelve annulations or 
ring-bandft, six black and six greyish-white, in regular alterna- 
tion. The tip is black, and the tail itself is very full and 
" bushy." When the 'coon skin is made into a cap — which it 
often is among hunters and frontiersmen — tiie tail is left to hang 
as ft drooping plume ; and such )b head-dress is far from ungraco- 
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fol Ii some "settlements" the 'coon-skiD cap is quite the 
fashion among the young " backwoodsmen." 

The raccoon is an animal of an extremely amorous dispo* 
sition ) but there is a fact connected with the sex of this crear 
tare which is curious : the female is larger than the male. Not 
only larger, but in every respect a finer-looking animal The 
kair^ long on both, is more full and glossy upon the female, its 
tin^^ deep^ and more t>eautifid. This is contrary to the 
f^eneral order of nature. By those unacquainted with this fact, 
t^o female is mistaken for the male, and vice versd, as in the case 
of the hawks and eagles. 

The fur of the raccoon has long been an article of commerce, 
as it is used in making beaver hats ; but as these have given 
plm;e in most countries to the silk article, the 'coon skin now 
ommands buira small price. 

The raccoon is a tiee-climber of the first quality. It climbs 
with its sharp carved claws, not by hugging, as is the case with the 
bear tribe. Its lair, or place of retreat, is in a tree^ — some hol- 
low, with its entrance high up. Such trees are common in the 
great primeval forests of America. In this tree-cave it has its 
nest, where the female brings forth three, four, five, or six 
" cubs " at a birth. This takes place in early spring — ^usually 
the first week in April. 

The raccoon is a creatuio of the woods. On the prairies and 
in tree-less regions it is not known. It prefers heavy " timber," 
where there are huge logs and hollow trees in plenty, [t 
requires the neighbourhood of water, and in connection with 
this may be mentioned a curious habit it has, that of plungii^ 
its food into the water before devouring it. It will be remembered 
that the otter has a similar habit. It is from this peculiarity 
that the raccoon derives its specific name of Lotor (washer). 
1+ does not always moisten its morsel thus, but pretty generally, 
Jt is fond, moreover, of frequent ablutions, and no animal is moM 
clean and tidy in its habits. 

6 
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The raccoon is almost omnivoroas. It eats poultry yr ^ild 
fowl. It devours frogs, lizards, larvae, and insects without dis- 
tinction. It is fond of sweets, and is* very destructive to the 
sugar-cane and Indian corn of the planter When the ear o' 
the maize is young, or, as it is termed, " in the milk," it is very 
sweet. Then the raccoon loves to prey upon it. Whole troops 
at night visit the corn-fields and commit extensive havoc. 
These mischievous habits make the creature many enemies, end 
in fact it has but few friends. It kills hares, rabbite, an i 
squirrels when it can catch them, and will rob a bird's nest in 
the most ruthless manner. It is particularly fond of shell-iish ; 
and the unioSf with which many of the fresh-water lakes and 
rivers of America abound, form part of its food. These it opens 
as adroitly with its claws as an oysterman could with his knife. 
It is partial to the "soft-shell" crabs and small. tortoises com- 
mon in the American waters. 

Jake told us of a trick which the 'coon puts in practice for 
catching the small turtles of the creek. We were not inclined 
to give credence to the story, but Jake almost swore to it. It 
is certainly curious if true, but it smacks very much of Buffon. 
It may be remarked, however, that the knowledge vehich the 
plantation negroes have of the habits of the raccoon surpasses 
that of any mere naturalist. Jake boldly declares thai the 
'coon fishes for turtles I that it squats upon the bank of the 
stream, allowing its bushy tail to hang over into the water.; that 
the turtles swimming about in search of food or amusement, 
spies the hairy appendage and lays hold of it ; and the 'coon 
feeling the nibble, suddenly draws the testaceous swimmer upon 
dry land, and then " cleans out de shell " at his leisure 1 

The 'coon Is often domesticated in America. It is harmless &a 
a dog or cat except when crossed by children, when it will snarl, 
snap, and bite like the most crabbed cur. It is troublesome, 
however, where poultry is kept, and this prevents im being 
much of a favourite. Indeed, it is not one, for it is banted 
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©▼erywheT and killed — ^wherever this can be done— on 
sight. 

There is a cnrioas conuection between the negro and the 
raccoon. It is not a tie of sympathy, bat a link of antagonism. 
The 'coon, as already obser/ed, is the negro's legitimate game. 
'Coon-hunting is pecalia.!y a n^o sport. The negro is the 
'coon's mortal enemy. Ho kills the 'coon when and wherever he 
can, and eats it too. He loves its " meat," which is pork-tasted,^ 
and in yonng 'coons palatable enough,. bat in old ones rathei 
rank. This, however, our " darkle " friend does not much mind, 
particularly if his master be a " stingy old boss," and keeps him 
on rice instead of meat rations. The negro, moreover, makes an 
odd "bit" (12^ cents) by the skin, which he disposes of to the 
neighbouring "storekeeper." 

The 'coon-hunt is a " nocturnal " sport, and therefore does not 
interfere with the negro's regular labour. By right the night 
belongs to him, and he may then dispose of his time as he 
pleases, which he often does in this very way. 

The negro is not allowed to carry fire-arms, and for this reason 
the squirrel may perch upon a high limb, jerk its tail about and 
defy him ; the hare may run swiftly away, and the wild turkey 
may tantalise him with its incessant " gobbling." But the 'coon 
can be killed without fire-arms. The 'coon can be overtaken and 
"treed." The negro is not denied the use of an axe, and no 
man knows better how to handle it than he. The 'coon, there- 
fore is his natural game, and much sport does he have in its 
pursuit. Nearly the same may be said of the opossum 
(DidelpAis Virginiana) ; but the " 'possum" is more rare, and it 
is not our intention now to describe that very curious creature. 
From both 'coon and 'possum does the poor negro deriw infinite 
sport — many a sweet excitement that cheers his long winter 
nights, and cbecquers with brighter spots the dull and darksome 
monotony of his slave-life. I have often thought what a pity it 
Would be if the 'coon and the opossum should be extirpated 
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before dayery itself became extiQct. I had often shared in thii 
pecoliar sport of the negro, and joined in a real 'coon chase, but 
the most exciting of all was the first in which I had been 
engaged, and I pro£fered my comrades an account of it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A 'cOON C3ASE. 

''Mt 'coon chase took place in Tennessee, .where t was 
sbjoarning for some time upon a plantation. It was the first 
affair of the kind I had been present at, and I was somewhat 
corions as to the mode of carrying it on. My companion and 
inductor was a obtain ' Uncle Abe,' a gentleman very much 
after the style and ' complexion ' of onr own Jake here. 

" I need not tell you, gentlemen, that throughout the Western 
States every nei^bourhood has its noted 'coon hunter. He is 
usually a wary old 'nigger,' who knows all the tricks and 
dodges of the 'coon. He either owns a dog himself, or has train- 
ed one of his master's, in that peculiar line. It is of little 
importance what breed the dog may be. I have known curs 
that were excellent * 'coon dogs.' All that is wanted is, that 
he have a good nose, and he be a good runner, and of sufficient 
bulk to be able to bully a 'coon when taken. This a very small 
dog cannot do, as the 'coon frequently makes a desperate fight 
before yielding. Mastiffs, terriers, and half-bred pointers make 
the best * 'coon-dogs.' 

" Uncle Abe was the mighty hunter, the Nimrod of the neigh' 
bourhood in which I happened to be ; and Uncle Abe's dog — a 
stout terrier — was esteemed the smartest * 'coon-dog ' in a circle 
of twenty miles. In going out with Uncle Abe, therefore, I 
bad confidence that I should see sport. 
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'' On one side of the plantation was a heaT^j-timbered ' bo(« 
torn/ throagh which meandered a small stream, called, of coarse, 
s ' creek.' This bottom was a favonrite habitat of the 'coous, 
afi there were large trees growing near the water, many of whieh 
were hollow either in their trunks or some of their huge limbs. 
Moreover, there were vast trellises of vines extending from tree 
to tree ; some of them, as the fox and mnskadine ( Vitis 
labrusca), yielding sweet grapes, of which the raccoons are very 
fond. 

" To this bottom, then, we directed onr coarse, Abe acting as 
guide, and holding his dog, Pompo, in the leash. Abe carried 
no other weapon than an axe, while I had armed myself with 
a double-barrel. Pompo knew as well as either of us the errand 
on which we were bent, as appeared from his flashing eyes and 
the impatient leaps which he now and then made to get 
free. 

"We had to cross a large corn-field, a full half-mile in breath, 
before we reached the woods. Between this and the timber 
was a zigzag fence — the common ' rail' fence of the American 
former. For some distance beyond the fence the timber was 
small, but farther on was the creek * bottom,' where the 'coons 
were more likely to make their dwelling-place. 

"We did not however, proceed direct to -the bottom. Abe 
knew better than that. The young corn was. just then *in the 
milk,' and the 'coon-hunter expected to find his game nearer the 
field. It was settled, therefore, that we should follow the line 
of the fence, in hopes that the dog would strike a fresh trail, 
leading either to or from the corn-field. 

" It was now night, — two hours after sundown. The 'coon- 
chase, I have already said, is a nocturnal sport. The raccoon 
does range by day, but rarely, and only in dark and solitary 
woods. He often basks- by day upon high limbs, or the broken 
tops, of trees. I have shot several of his tribe while asleep, 
or sunning themselves in «uch situations. Perhaps before they 
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knew their great enemy-man, they were less nocturnal in their 
activity. 

" We had a fine moonlight ; bnt so far as a view of the chase 
was concerned, that would benefit us but little. During the 
hunt there is not much to be seen of either dog or 'coon, as it 
is always a scramble through trees and underwood. The dog 
trusts altogether to his nose, and the hunter to his ears, for the 
latter has no other guide save the yelp or bark of his canine 
assistant. Nevertheless, moonlight, or a clear night, is indispen- 
sable ; without one or the other, it would be impossible to fol- 
low through the woods. A view of a 'coon-chase is a luxury 
enjoyed only by the bats and owls. 

" Pompo was now let loose in the corn ; while Abe and I 
walked quietly along the fence, keeping on different sides. Abe 
remained in the field for the purpose of handing over the dog, 
as the fence was high — a regular Hen rail, with stalks and 
riikrs.' A 'coxm could easily cross it, but not a dog without 
help. 

" We had not gone more than a hundred yards, when a quick 
sharpyelp from Pompo announced that he had come suddenly 
upon something in the corn-field. 

" * A varmint ! ' cried Abe ; and the next moment appeared 
ihe dog, running up full tilt among the maize plants and up to 
the fence. I could see some dark object before him, that passed 
over the rails with a sudden spring, and bounded into the 
timbers. 

" * A valrmint, massa ! ' repeated Abe, as he lifted the dog 
over, and followed himself. 

" I knew that in Abe's vocabulary — ^for that night at least — 
a 'varmint' meant a 'coon ; and as we dashed through the 
brushwood, following the dog, I felt all the excitement of a 
'coon-chase. 

'* It was not a long one — I should think of about five minuted 
duration ; at the end of which time the yelp of the dog which 
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h&£ bitbertc g?iided as, changed into a :^u1ar and continaooa 
barking. On hearing this, Abe quietly annoonced — 

" * Tbo varmint am treed.' 

*' Oar only thought now was to get to the tree as speedily 
as possible, bat another thought entered oar minds as we 
advanced ; that was, what sort of a tree had the 'coon taken 
shelter in 7 

" This was an important question, and its answer involved the 
socccss or failure of our hunt. If a very large tree, we might 
' whistle ' for the 'coon. Abe knew this well, and as we passed 
on, expressed his doubts about the result. 

*• The bark of Pompo sounded some hundred yards off, in the 
very heaviest of the bottom timber. It was not likely, there- 
fore, that the 'coon had taken to a small tree, while here were 
large ones near at hand. Our only hope was that he had 
climbed one that was not ' hollow. ' In that case we might still 
aave a chance with the doable-barrel and buck-shot, Abe had 
lu' little hope. 

'^ ' He hab reach him own tree, massa ; an' that am sartin to 
bt a big un wi' a hole near am top. Wagh I 'twar dat ar fence. 
Put for de dratted fence ole Pomp nebber lot am reach um own 
tree. Wagh 1' ^ 

'* From this I learned that one point in the character of a 
good 'coon-dog was speed. The 'coon runs well for a few hun- 
dred yards. He rarely strays farther from his lair. If he can- 
beat his pursuer for this distance he is safe, as his retreat is 
Always in a hollow tree of great size. There is no way of get- 
ting at him there, except by felling the tree, and this the most 
zealous 'coon-hunter would not think of attempting. The labour 
of cutting down such a tree would be worth a dozen 'coons. 
A swift dog, therefore, will overtake the raccoon, and force him 
to the nearest tree — often a small one, where he is either shaken 
ofi or the tree cut down. Sometimes the hunter climbs aftef 
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and forces him to leap oat so as to fall into the very jaws of 
the watchfal dog below. 

" In Abe's opinion Pompo would have ' treed' his 'coon before 
reaching the bottom, had not the fence interfered, but now — 

''^Toid je so, massal' muttered he, interrupting my thoughts. 
'Look dar I dar's de tree — trunk thidi as a haystack I Wagh V 

** I looked in the direction indicated by my companion. I saw 
Pompo standing by the root of a very large tree, looking 
upward, shaking his tail, and barking at intervals. Before I 
had time to make any farther observations Abe's voice again 
sounded in my ears. 

" * Gollies 1 it am a buttonwood I Why, Pomp, old fellur, 
you hab made a mistake — de varmint ain't dar. 'Oooney nebber 
trees upon buttonwood — ^nebber — you oughter know better'n dat, 
ole fool 1 ' 

** Abe's speech drew my attention to the tree. I saw that it 
was the American sycamore {FkUamus OccidefUalis), familiarly 
known by the trivial name, * buttonwood,' frgm the use to which 
its wood is sometimes put. But why should the 'coon \iot 
* tree' upon it, as well as any other 7 I put the question to my 
companion. 

" * 'Cause, massa, its bark am slippery. De varmint nebber 
takes to 'im. He likes de oak an' de poplum, an' de scaly-bark. 
Gosh I but he am dar I' continued Abe, raising his voice, and 
looking outward — * Look yonder, massa I He had climb by de 
great vine. Dat's right, Pomp I you am right after all, and dis 
nigga's a fool. Hee — ^up, ole dog I hee — up ! ' 

Following the direction in which Abe pointed, my eyes rested 
on a huge parasite of the Uiana kind, that, rising out of the 
ground at some distance, slanted upwards and joined the syca- 
more near its top. This had no doubt been the ladder by which 
the 'coon had climbed. 

** Tbk discovery, however, did not mend the matter as to af 
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Vie were ccmoeroed. The 'coon had got into the buCt^onwood. 

fifty feet from the groand, where the tree had beea broken off 
by the lightning or the wind, and where the mouth of a large 
cavitj was distinctly visible by the light of the moon.. The 
trnnk was one of the largest, and it would have been sheer folly 
,^so we concluded^ to hare attempted felling it. 
. ''We left the spot without further ado, and took our way 
back to the corn-field. 

*^ The dog had now been silent for some time, and we were ia 
ikcpes that another * varmint * might have stolen into the com. 
''Our hopes were not doomed to disappointment. Pompo 
had scarcely entered the field when a second 'coon was sprnng» 
which, like the other, ran directly for the fence and the woods^ 
*' Pomp followed as fast as he could be fikmg over ; and this 
'coon was also ' treed' in a few minutes. 

" Prom the direction of the barking, we calculated that it 
must be near where the other had escaped us ; but our aston- 
ishment equalled our chagrin, when arriving at the spot, we 
fonnd that both the 'varmints' had taken to the same 
tree \ 

** With some rather emphatic ejaculations we returned to the 
corn-field, and after a short while a third 'coon was raised, which 
like the others, made of course for the timber. 

'*Pomp ran upon his trail with an angry yelping, that soon 
changed into the well-known signal that he had treed the 
game. 

" We ran after, through the brush and brake, and soon came 
up with the dog. If onr astonishment was great before, it was 
now beyond bounds. The identical buttonwood with its para- 
site was before us, the dog barking at its foot I The third 
*coon had taken shelter in its capacious cavity. 

** * Wagh 1 massa 1 ' ejaculated Abe, in a voice of terror, *itt 
de same varmint. It aint no 'coon, its de debill For de lub if 
God, massa, let us get away from here I ' 

5* 
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** Of conrse I followed his advice, as to get at the 'coone Trji 
out of the qaestioa. 

" We returned once more to the corn-field, but we found that 
we had at last cleared it of 'coons. It was still early, however. 
»nd I was determined not to give up the chase till I had assisted 
(n killing a 'coon. Bj Abe's advice, therefore, we struck into 
the woods with the intention of making a circuit where the trees 
were small. Some 'coon might be prowling there in search of 
birds' nests. So thought Abe. 

" He was right in his conjecture. A fourth was started. 
And off went Fompo after him. In a few minutes the quick con« 
ftant bark echoed back. This time we were sure, from the 
direction, in a new tree. 

** It proved to be so, and such a small one that, on coming up, 
we saw the animal squatted upon the branches, not twenty feet 
from the ground. 

** We were now sure of him, an we thought ; and I had raised 
my gun to fire ; when all at once, as if guessing my intent, 
the 'coon sprang into another tree, and then ran down to the 
ground and off again, with Pompo yelling in his track. 

"Of course we expected that the dog would speedilf tree 
him again, which after a few minutes he did, but this time in 
the heavy timber. 

" We hastened forward, guided by the barking. To the 
extreme of my astonishment, and I fancy to the very extreme 
of Abe's terror, we again found ourselves at the foot of the but- 
tonwood. 

** Abe's wool stood oa end. Superstition was the butt end 
of his religion ; and he not only protested, but I am satisfied 
that he believed that all the four 'coous were one and the same 
individual, and that individual * de debil.' 

" Great 'coon hunter as he was, he would now have gone 
home, if I had let him. But I had no thoughts of giving up th« 
matter in that easy way. I was roused by the repeated disap- 
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;cir.imeDt. A new resolye had entered my quDd.* I was 
determined to get the 'coons out of the bnttitnwood, cost what it 
might. The tree mast come down, if it sh(mld take as till mor- 
ning to fell it. 

''' With this deterfnination I caught hold of Abe's axe, and 
struck the first blow. To my surprise and deKght the tree 
sounded hollow. I repeated the stroke. The sharp axe went 
crashing inwards. The l^ee was hollow to the ground ; on the 
side where I had commenced chopping, it was but a shelL 

*' A few more blows, and I had made a hole large enough to 
put a head through. Felling such a tree would be no great job 
after all, and I saw that it would hardly occupy an hour. The 
tree must come down. 

"Abe seeing me so resolute, had somewhat recovered his 
courage and his senses, and now laid hold of the axe. Abe was 
a ' first hand ' at ' chopping,' and the hole soon gaped wider. 

'' * If de hole run clar up^ massa,' said he, resting for a 
moment, ' we can smoke out de varmint — wid de punk and de 
grass here we can smoke out de debU himself. S'pose we try 'im, 
massa?' 

** * Good 1 ' cried I, catching at Abe's suggestion ; and in a 
few minutes we had made a fire in the hole, and covered it with 
leaves, grass, and weeds. 

" The smoke soon did its work. We saw it ooze out above at 
the entrance of the 'coon's hole— at first in a slight fihny stream, 
and then in thick volumes. We heard a scraping and rattling 
within the hollow trunk, and a moment after a dark object 
sprang out upon the lliana, and ran a short way downward, 
ii rother followed, and another, and another, until a string of 
no less*than six raccoons squatted along the parasite, threaten- 
ing to run downward 1 

"The scene that followed was indescribable. I had seized my 
gun, and both barrels were emptied in a 'squirrel's jump. 
Two of the 'coons rame to the ground, badly wounded. Pompo 
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tackled anothMr, that had nm down the Uiana, and was attempt 
iDg to get off ; while Abe with his axe clove the scall jf > 
fourth, that had tried to escape in a similar manner. 

" The other two ran back into the * funnel,' but only to come 
out again just in time to receive a shot each from the reloaded 
gun, which brought both of them tumbling from the tree. We 
succeeded in bagging the whole family ; and thus finished what 
Abe declared to be the greatest ' 'coon chase on de record.' 

'' As it was by this time far in the night, we gathered up.our 
game, and took the ' back track to huuL' " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WILD HOGS OF THE WOODS. 

Next day whOe threading our way through a patch of oak 
forest — ^the ground covered thickly with fallen leaves — ^we were 
startled by a peculiar noise in front of us. It was a kind of bel- 
lows-like snort, exactly like that made by the domestic swine 
when suddenly affrighted. 

Some of the party cried out ''bear," and of course this 
announcement threw us all into a high state of excitement. 
Even the buffalo itself would be but secondary game, when a 
bear was upon the ground. 

The " snuff" of the bear has a very considerable resemblance 
to that of the terrified hogs, and even our guides were deceived. 
They thought it might be ** bar " we had heard. 

It proved we were all wrong. No wonrfer We fancied the 
noise resembled that made by hogs. The animal that uttered it 
was nothing else than a wild boar. 

" WhatP you will exdaun, "a -wild boar in the forests of 
Missouri 7 Oh 1 a peccary I suppose.'' 
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No, not a peccary ; for these creatures do not range so fai 
north as the latitude of Missouri — not a wild boar, neither, if 
you restrict the meaning of the phrase to the true indigenous 
animal of that kind. For aU that, it was a wild boar, or rather 
a boar run wild. Wild enough and sarage too it appeared, 
although we had only a glimpse of its shaggy form as it dashed 
into the ticket with a loud grunt. Half a dozen shots followed 
it. No doubt it was tickled with some of the ''leaden hail'' 
from the double-barrelled guns, but it contrived to escape, leav- 
ii^ us only the incident as a subject for conversation. 

Throughout the backwoods there are large numbers of half- 
wild hogs, but they are usually the denizens of woods that are 
inclosed by a rail fence, and therefore private property. One 
part of the year they are tamer, when a .scarcity of food renders 
it necessary for them to approach the owner!s house, and eat the 
com placed for them in a well-known spot. At this season they 
answer to a call somewhat similar to the ** milk oh I" of the 
London dairyman, but loud enough to- be heard a mile or 
more through the woods. A traveller passing through the back- 
woods' settlements will often hear this singular call sounding 
afar off in the stillness of the evening. 

These hogs pick up most of their subsistence in the forest. 
The " mast" of the beech-tree, the nut of the hickory, the fruit 
of the Chinquapin oak, the acorn, and many other seeds and 
berries, furnish them with food. Many roots besides, and 
grasses, contribute to sustain them, and they make an occasional 
meal off a snake whenever they can get hold of one. Indeed it 
may be safely asserted, -that no other cause has contributed so 
much to the destruction of these reptiles, as the introductiod of 
the domestic hog into the forests of America. Wherever a 
track of woods has been used as the ''run" of a drove of hogs, 
serpents of every kind become exceedingly scarce, and you may 
hunt through such a tract for weeks without seeing one. The 
hog seems to have the strongest antipathy to the snake tribe ; 
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without th» least fear of them. When one of the latter is dia- 
covered by a hog, and no crevice in the rocks, or hollow log, oflferp 
it a shelter', its destroetion is inevitable. The hog rushes to the 
spot, and, bounding forward, crushes the reptile under liis hoofs. 
Should the first attempt not succeed, and the serpent glide 
away, the hog nimbly follows, and repeats his efforts until the 
victim lies helpless. The victor then goes to work with his 
powerful jaws, and quietly devours the prey. 

The fondness of the hog for this species of food proves that 
in a state of nature it is partially a carnivorous animal. The 
peccary, which is the true representative of the wild hog in 
America — ^has the very san^e habit, and is well known to be one 
of the most fatal enemies of the serpent tribe to be found among 
American animals. 

The hog shows no fear of the snake. His thick hide seems to 
protect him. The "skin'' of the rattlesnake and the " hiss" of 
the deadly " moccassin," are alike unheeded by him. He kills 
them as easily as he does the innocent " chicken snake " or ^e 
black constrictor. The latter often escajdes from its dreaded 
enemy by taking to a bush or tree ; but the rattlesnake and 
the moccassin are not tree-climbers, and either hide themselves 
in the herbage and dead leaves, or retreat to their holo/s. 

It is not true that the hog eats the body of the snake he hai 
killed, leaving the head untouched, and thus avoiding jthe 
poisoned fangs. He devours the whole of the creature, head 
and all. The venom of the snake, like the " curari " poison of 
the South American Indians, is only effective when coming in 
contact with the blood. Taken internally its effects arc innox- 
ious—indeed there are those who believe it to be beneficial, and 
the curari is often swallowed as a medicine. 

Most of this information about* the half-wild hogs of the back- 
woods was given by our Kentucky comrade, who himself was 
the proprietor of many hundreds of them. An annual hog-hunt 
was part of the routine of his life. It was undertaken not 
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merely for the sport of the thing — ^though -that was by no means 
to be despised — and the season of the hog-hnnting is looked 
forward to with pleasant anticipation by the domestics of the 
plantation, as well as a few select friends or neighbours who are 
invited to participate in it. 

When the time arrives, the proprietor, with his pack of hounds, 
and accompanied by a party mounted and armed with rifles, 
enters the large tract of woodland — perhaps miles in extent, 
uid in many places covered with canebrakes and almost impe- 
netrable thickets of undergrowth. To such places the hogs fly 
for shelter, but the dogs can penetrate wherever hogs can go ; 
and of course the latter are soou driven out, and forced into the 
more open ground, where the mounted men are waiting to 
receive them with a volley of bullets. Sometimes a keen pur- 
suit follows, and the dogs in full cry are carried across the 
country, over huge logs, and through thickets and ravines, 
followed by the horsemen — just as if an old fox was the game 
pursued. 

A large waggon with drivers and attendants follows the chase, 
and in this the killed are deposited to be "hauled" home when 
the hunt is over. 

This, however, continues for several days, until all. or at least 
all the larger hogs, are collected and brought home, and then i\^e 
sport terminates. The produce oi the hunt sometimes amounts 
to hundreds — according to the wealth of the proprietor. Of 
course a scene of slaughtering and bacon-curing follows. A 
part of the bacon furnishos the •'smoke-house'' for home con- 
sumption during the winter ; while the larger part finds its way 
to the great pork market of CindnnatL 

The Kentuckian related to ns a curious incident illustrating 
the instmct of the Hwinish qnadrnped ; but which to bis mind, as 
well as to ours, seemed more like a proof of a rational principle 
possessed by the annual. The incident he had himself been 
witness to, and \ 'ils '^wn w«» v^'aids Ho related it thus : — 
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'' I had strayed into the woods in search of a wild tnrkej; 
with nothing bat my shot gun, and having tramped about a good 
bit, I sat down npon a log to rest myself. I had not been 
seated five minntes when I heard a rustling among the dead 
leaves in front of me. I thought it might be a deer, and raised 
my gun ; but I was greatly disappointed on seeing some half 
dozen of my own hogs make their appearance, rooting as they 
went along. 

** I paid no more heed to them at the time ; but a few 
minutes after, my attention was again drawn to them, by seeing 
them make a sudden rush across a piece of open ground, as if 
they were in pursuit of something. 

** Sure enough they were. Just before their snouts, I espied 
the long shining body of a black snake doing its best to get out 
of their way. In this it succeeded, for the next moment I saw it 
twisting itself up a pawpaw sapling, until it had reached the 
top branches, were it remained looking down at its pursuer& 

** The snake may have fancied itself secure a£ the moment, 
and so thought I, at least so far as the hogs were concerned. 
I had made up my mind to be its destroyer myself, and was 
just about to sprinkle it with shot, when a movement on the 
part of one of the hogs caused me to hold back and remain 
Quiet. I need not tell you I was considerably astonished to see 
the foremost of these animals seize the sapling in its jaws and 
jerk it about in a determined manner, as if with the intention (rf 
shaking off the snake ! Of course it did not succeed in thi% 
for the latter was wound around the branches, and it would 
have been as easy to have shaken ofif the bark. 

" As you all know, gentlemen, the pawpaw — not the pawpaw 
( Carica papaya)^ but a smiUl tree of the anonas or custard 
apple tribe, common in the woods of western America — ^is one 
of the softest and most brittle of our trees, and the hog seemed 
to have discovered this, for he suddenly changed his tactics, 
and instead of shaking at the sapling, commenced grinding it 
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between his powerfdl jaws. The others assisted him, and the 
tree fell in a few seconds. As soon as the top branches touched 
the groond, the whole drove dashed forward at the snake : and 
m l€8s than the time I take in telling it, the creature was 
crashed and dcTOured.'' 

After hearing the cdngoJar tale, our conversation now returned 
to the hog we had jus*i "jumped." A}} agreed that it must bo 
some staraj from the plantations that had wandered thus far 
tr .m the haunts of men, for there was no settlement within 
twenty miles of whero we then were. 

Our trapper guidts stated that wild hogs are frequently found 
in remote pans, and that many of them are not " strays," but 
have been " littered " and brought up in the forest. These are 
as shy and difiicult to approach as deer, or any other hunted 
animals. They are generally of a small breed, and it is sup- 
posed that they are identical with the species found throughout 
MexicOc and introdLced by the Spaniards. 



CHAPTER .XV. 

TBEED BY PECCABIES. 

Taijiing of these Spanish hogs naturally led us to the subject 
of the peccary-^for this creature is an inhabitant only of those 
parts of Nor\h America which have been hitherto in possession 
of the Spanish race. Of the peccary (dicotyles), there are two 
distinct species known — the " collared," and the " white-lipped." 
In form and habits they are very similar to each other. In 
size and colour they differ. The " white-lipped " is the larger. 
Its colour is dark brown, nearly black, while that of the collared" 
peccary is a uniform iron-grey, with the exception of the band 
or collar upon its shoulders. 
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The distinctive markings are, on the former species a grejial^ 
white patch along the jaws, and on the other a yellowish- 
white belt embracing the neck and shoulders, as a collar does a 
horse. These markings hare given to each its specific name. 
They are farther distinguished, by the forehead -of the whi\<>- 
lipped peccary being more hollowed or concave than that of its 
congener. 

In most other respects these creatures are alike. Both .*eed 
upon roots, fraits, frogs, toads, lizards, and snakes. Both ma'ie 
their lair in hollow logs, or in caves among the rocks, a,nd both 
are gregarions in their habits. In this last habit, however, 
the; exhibit some difference. The r. hite-lipped species associate 
in troops to the number of hundreds, and even as many as a 
thousand have been seen together ; whereas the others do not 
live in such large droves, but are oftener met with in pairs. 
' Yet this difference of habit may arise from the fact that 
m the places where both have been observed, the latter 
have not been so plentiful a» the white-lipped species. As 
many as a hundred of the collared peccary have been observed 
in one "gang," and no doubt had there been more of 
them in the neighbourhogd, the fiock would have been still 
larger. 

The white-lipped species does not extend to the northern half 
of the American Continent. Its habitat is in the great tropical 
forests of Guyana and Brazil, and it is found much farther south, 
being common in Paraguay. It is there known as the " vaquira," 
whence our word " peccary." The other species is also found 
in South America, and is distinguished as the " vaquira do 
collar" f collared peccary). Of course, they both have trivial 
Indian names, differing in different parts of the country. The 
former is called in Paraguay ** Tagnicati," while the latter la 
the " Taytetou." 

Neither species. is so numerous as they were in former times. 
They 'lave been thmned off by hunting — not for the value either 
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of their flesh or their skins, nor for the mere ftport either, bat 
oi acconat of their destmctiye habits. In the neighbonrbood 
of settlements they make frequent forays into the maize and 
mandioe fields, and they will lay waste a .plantation of sugar- 
cane in a single night. For this reason it is that a war of 
extermination has long been waged against them by the planters 
and their dependents. 

As already stated, it is believed that the white-lipped species 
is not found in North America. Probably it does exist in the 
forests of Southern Mexico. The natural history of these 
countries is yet to be thoroughly inyestigatea. The Mexicans 
have unfortunately employed all their time in making rcTolutions. 
But a new period "has arrived. The Panama railroad, the Nica- 
ragua cand, and the route of Tehuantepec, will soon be open, 
when among the foremost who traverse these hitherto unfre- 
qnented regions, will be found troops of naturalists, of the 
Audubon school, who will explore every nook and comer of 
Central America. Indeed, already some progress has been 
made in this respect. 

The two species of peccaries, although so much alike, never 
associate together, and do not seem to have any knowledge of a 
relationship existing between them. Indeed, what is very singu- 
lar, they are never found in the same tract of woods. A district 
frequented by the one is always without the other. 

The Collared Peccary is the species found in North America ; 
and of it we more particularly speak. It is met with when yon 
spproa.ch the more southern latitudes westward of the Mississippi 
River. In that great wing of the continent, to the eastward of 
this river, and now occupied by the United States, no such 
animal exists, nor is there any proof that it was ever known to 
exist there in its wild state. In the territory of Texas, it is a 
common animal, and its range extends westward to the Pacific, 
and south throughout the remainder of the Continent. 

As you proceed westwards, the line of its ran^e rises oos 
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Biderablj ; and in New Mexico it is met with as high as tht 
83rd parallel. This is jast following the isothermal line, and 
proTes that the peccary cannot endore the rigours of a severe 
winter climate. It is a production of the tropics and the 
countries adjacent. 

Some naturalists assert that it is a forest-dwelling animal, and 
is never seen in open countries. Others, as Buffon, state that 
it makes its habitat in the mountains, never the low countries 
and plains ; while still others have declared that it is never 
found in the mountains 1 

None of these '' theories " appears to be the correct one. It 
is well known to frequent the forest*covered plains of Texas, 
and Emory (one of the most talented of modem observers) 
reports having met with a large drove of peccaries in the almost 
treeless mountains of New Mexico. The fact is, the peccary is 
a wide "ranger,^' and frequents eitiier plains or mountains wher- 
ever he can find the roots or fruits which constitute his natural 
food. The haunts he likes b^t appear to be the dry hilly woods, 
where he finds several species of nuts to his taste — such as the 
chinquapin ( Castanea pumilajf the pecan (Jibglams oUvaformis), 
and the acorns of several species of oak, with which the hall- 
prairie country of western Texas abounds. 

Farther than to ent their fruit, the forest trees are of no use 
to the peccary. He is not a climber, as he is a hoofed animal. 
But in the absence of rocks, or crevices in the cliffs, he makes 
his lair in the bottoms of hollow trees, or in the great cavities 
so common in half-decayed logs. He prefers, however, a habita- 
tion among rocks, as experience has, no doubt, taught him that 
it is a safer retreat both from hunters and fire. 
-. The peccary is easily distinguished from the other forest 
animals by his rounded, hog-like form, and long, sharp snout. 
Although pig-shaped, he is extremely active and light in his 
movements. The absence of p tail — for that member is repre- 
sented only by a very small protuberance or " knob ^ — ^Imparts 
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a chara'^ter of lightness to his bodj. His jaws are those of the 
hog, and a single pair of tasks, protruding near the angles of the 
mouth, gives him a fierce and dangerous aspect. These tusks 
are seen in the old males or " boars." The ears are short, and 
almost buried in the long harsh hairs or bristles that cover the 
whole body, but which wre much longer on the back. These, 
when erected or thrown forward — as is the case when the 
peccarj is incensed-^have the appearance of a stiff mane rising 
all along the neck, shoulders and spine. At such times, indeed, 
the rigid, bristling coat over the whole body gives somewhat of 
a porcupine appearance to the animal. 

The peccary, as already stated, is gregarious. They wander 
in droves of twenty, or sometimes more. This, however, is only 
in the winter. In the season of love, and during the period of 
gestation, they are met with only m pairs — ^a male and female. 
They are very true to each other, and keep close together. 

The female produces two young at a litter. These are of a 
reddish-brown colour, and at first not larger than young pup- 
pies ; but they are soon able to follow the mother through the 
woods ; and then the " family party '' usually consists of 
four. 

Later in the season, several of these families unite and remain 
together, partly, perhaps, from having met by accident, and 
partly for mutual protection ; for whenever one of their number 
is attacked, all the drove takes part against the* assailant, 
whether he be hunter, cougar, or lynx. As they use both their 
teeth, tusks, and sharp fore-hoofs with rapidity and effect, they 
become .a formidable and dangerous enemy. 

The cougar is often killed and torn to pieces by a drove of 
peccaries, that he has been imprudent enough to attack. 
Indeed, this fierce creature will not often meddle with the 
peccaries when -he sees them in large numbers. He attacks 
only single ones ; but their " grunting," which can be heard to 
the distance of nearly a mile, summons thQ rest, and he is flur 
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rounded before he is aware of it, and seized by as many as can 
get aroand him. 

The Texan honter, if afoot, will not dare to disturb a drove 
of peccaries. Even when monnted, unless the woods be open, 
he will pass tbsm by without rousing their resentment. But, 
for all this, the animal is hunted by the settlers, and hundreds 
are killed annually. Their ravages committed upon the corn- 
fields make them many enemies, who go after them with a 
desire for wholesale slaughter. 

Hounds are employed to track the peccary and bring it to 
bay, when the hunters ride up and finish the chase by their 
unerring rifles. 

A flock of peccaries, when pursued, will sometimes take shel- 
ter in a cave or cleft of the rocks, one of their number standing 
ready at the mouth. When this one is shot by the hunter, 
another will immediately rush out and take its place. This, too, 
being destroyed, will be replaced by a third, and so on until the 
whole drove has fallen. 

Should the hounds attack the peccary while by themselves, 
and without the aid and encouragement of the hunter, they are 
sure to be "routed," and some of their number destroyed. 
Indeed, this little creature, of not more than two feet in length, 
is a match for the stoutest bull-dog I I have myself seen a pec- 
cary (a caged one, too,) that had killed no less than six dogs 
of bull anS mastiff breed — all of them considered fighting dog9 
of first-rate reputation. 

The Kentuckian had a peccary adventure which had occurred 
to him while on an excursion to the new settlements of Texas. 
" It was my first introduction to these animals," began he, 
" and I am not likely soon to forget it. It gave me, among the 
frontier settlers of Texas, the reputation of a ' mighty hunter,' 
though how far I deserved that name you may judge fot 
yourselves. 

" I was for some weeks the guest of a farmer or * planter, 
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who lived npon.the Trinity Bottom. We had been out in the 
'timber' several times, and had killed both bear, deer, and 
turkeys, but had not yet had the luck to fall in with the peccary, 
although we never went abroad without seeing their tracks, or 
some other indications of what my friend termed * peccary sign. 
The truth is, that these animals possess the sense of smell in the 
keenest degree, and they are usually hidden long before the 
hunter can see them or come near them. As we had gone with- 
out dogs, of course we were not likely to discover which of the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine hollow logs passed in a day, was 
th^ precise one in which the peccaries had taken shelter. 

'* 1 had grown very curious about these creatures. Bear I 
bad often hunted — deer I had driven, and turkeys I had both 
trapped and shot ; but I had never yet killed a peccary ; in fact 
had never seen one. I was, therefore, very desirous of adding 
the tusk of one of these wild boars to my trophies of the chase. 

''My desire was gratified sooner than I expected, and to an 
extent I. had never dreamt of; for in one morning — before tast- 
ing my breakfast — I caused no less than nineteen of these 
animals to utter their last squeak ! But I shall give the details 
of this * feat ' as they happened. 

•* It was in the autumn season — the most beautiful season of 
the forest — when the frondage obtains its tints of gold, orange, 
and purple. 1 was a-bed in the house of my friend, but was 
awakened out of my sleep by the * gobbling ' of wild turkeys 
that sounded close to the place. 

** Although there was not a window in my room, the yellow 
beams streaming in through the chinks of the log wall, told me 
that it was after ' sun-up.' 

** I arose, drew qn my garments and hunting habiliments, 
took my rifle and stole out. I said nothing to any one, as there 
was no one — neither ' nigger ' nor white man — to be seen stir- 
ring about the place. I wanted to steal a march upon my 
friend, and show him how smart 1 was by bagging a fat yo-mg 
* gobbler ' for breakfast. 
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'' As soon as I had got roand the house, I saw the tarkeys-- 
a large 'gang' of them. They were ont in an old carn*field| 
feeding npbn sach of the seeds as had been dropped in the corn" 
gathering. They were too far off for my gnn to readi them, 
and I entered among the corn-stalks to get near them. 

" I soon perceived that they were feeding towards the woods, 
and that they were likely to enter them at a certain point. 
Could I only reach that pomt before them, reflected I, I should 
be sure of a fair shot. I had only to go back to the house and 
keep around the edge of the field, where there happened to be 
some 'cover.' In this way I should be sure to * head' them — 
that is, could I but reach the woods in time. 

" I lost not a moment in setting out ; and, running most of 
the way, I reached the desired point. 

" I was now about a mile from my friend's house — ^for the 
corn-field was a very large one — such as you may only see in the 
great plantations of the far western world. I saw that I had 
'headed' the turkeys, with some time to spare; and chosing 
a convenient log I sat down to await their coming. I placed 
myself in such a situation that I was completely hidden by the 
broad green leaves of some bushy trees that grew over the 
log. 

"I had not been in that position over a minute, I should 
think, when a slight rustling among the leaves attracted my 
attention. I looked, and saw issuing from under the rubbish 
the long body of a snake. As yet, I could not see its tail, 
which was hidden by the grass ; but the form of the head and 
the peculiar chevron-like markings of the body, convinced me it 
was the * Banded Rattle-snake.' It was slowly gliding out into 
some open ground, with the intention of crossing to a thicket 
upon the other side. I. had disturbed it from the log where it 
had, no doubt, been sunning itself; and it was now making 
away from me. 

"My first thought was to follow the hideous reptile, and kill 
it ; but reflecting that if I did* so I should e3q)0se myself to the 
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▼lew of the turkeys, I concluded to remain where I was, and let 
it escape. 

" I watched it slowly dragging itself along — ^for- this species 
makes but slow progress — until it was near the middle of the 
glade, when I again turned my attention to the burds that had 
now advanced almost within range of my gun. 
. ** I was just getting ready to fire, when a strange noise, like 
the grunt of a small pig, sounded in my ears from the glade, 
and again caused me to look in that direction. As I did so, my 
eyes fell upon a curious little animal just emerging from the 
bushes. Its long, sharp snout — ^its pig-like form — the absence 
of a tail — the high rump, and whitish band along the shoulders, 
were all marks of description which I remembered. The animal 
could be no other than a peccary. 

" As I gazed upon it with carious eyes, another emerged 
from the bushes, and then another, and aoother, until a good- 
sized drove of them were in sight. 

** The rattlesnake, on seeing the first one, had laid his head 
flat upon the ground ; and evidently terrified, was endeavouring 
to conceal himself in the gras». But it was a smooth piece of 
turf, and he did not succeed. The peccary had already espied 
him ; and upon the instant his hinder parts were raised to their 
full-height, his mane became rigid, and the hair over his whole 
body stood erect, radiating on all sides outwards. The appear- 
ance of the creature was changed in an instant, and I could 
perceive that the air was becoming impregnated with a disagree- 
able odour, which the incensed animal emitted from its dorsal 
gland. Without stopping longer than a moment, he rushed 
forward, until he stood within three feet of the body of the snake. 

" The latter, seeing he could no longer conceal himself, threw 
himself into a coil, and stood upon his defence. His eyes glared 
with a fiery lustre : the skir-r-r of his rattles could be heard 
almost incessantly; while with his upraised head he struck 
repeatedly in the direction of his enemy. 

6 
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" Theae demonsiratioiiA brought tke whole d ore of pepcarieft 
to the spot, and in a moment a circle of them had formed aroood 
the reptile, that did not know which to strike at, h\ kept 
laouebing oat its head recklessly in all directions. The peccaries 
stood with their backs highly arched and their feet drawn up 
together, like so many angry cats, threatening and uttering sluriU 
grouts. Then one of them, I think the first that had appeared, 
rose suddenly into the air, and with his fonr hoofs held c]08« 
together, came ponnce down apon the coiled body of the snake 
Another followed in a similar manner, and another, and another, 
vntil I oonld see the long carcase of the reptile unfolded, and 
writhing over the gronnd. 

" After a short while it lay still, crushed beneath their feet 
The whole squad then seized it in their teeth, and tearing it to 
pieces, devoured it almost instantaneously. 

*^ From the moment the peccaries had appeared in sight, I had 
given np all thoughts about the turkeys. I had resolved to send 
my leaden messenger in quite a different direction. Turkeys I 
could have at almost any time; but it was not every day that 
peccaries appear^. So I ' slewed ' myself round upon the log^ 
raised my rifle cautiously, * marked ' the biggest ' boar ' I could 
see in the drove, and fired. 

" I heard the boar squeak (so did all of them), and baw him 
fall over, either killed or badly wounded. But I had little time 
to tell which, for the smoke had hardly cleared out of my eyes, 
when I perceived the whole gang of peccaries, instead of ruuniug 
away, as I had expected, coming full tilt towards me. 

*' In a moment I was surrounded by a dark mass of angry 
creatures, leaping wildly at my legs, uttering shrill grunts, and 
making their teeth crack like castanets. 

" I ran for the highest part of the 16g, but this proved no 
security The peccaries leaped upon it, and followed. I struck 
with the butt of my clubbed gun, and knocked them off ; but 
again they surrounded me, leaping upward and snappmg at my 
legs, until hardly a shred remained of my trousers. 
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''i saw that I was in extreme peril, and pnt forth all mj 
energies. I swept my gon wildly around me ; bat where oa« 
of the fierce brntes was knocked over, another leaped it;to hit 
place^ as determined as he. StUl I had no help for it, and I 
shouted at the top of my voice, all the while battling with des* 
peration. 

** I still kept upon the highest point of the log, as there they 
conld not all come -around me at once ; and I saw that I could 
thus better defend myself. But eyen with this advantage, the 
assaults of the animals were so incessant, and my exertions in 
keeping them off so continuons, that I was in danger of falling 
into their jaws from very exhaustion. 

"I was growing weak and wearied — I was beginning to 
despair for my life — when on winding my gun over my head in 
order to give force to my blows, I felt it strike against some- 
thing behind me. It was the branch of a tree, that stretched 
over the spot where I was standing. 

*' A new thought came suddenly into my mind. Could I 
climb the tree ? I knew that they could not, and in the tree I 
should be safe. 

" I looked upward ; the branch was within reach. I seized 
ui>on it and brought it nearer. I drew a long breath, and with 
all the strength that remained in my body sprang upward. 

" I succeeded in getting upon the limb, and the next moment 
T had crawled along it, and sat close in by the trunk. I breathed 
freely — I was safe. 

" It was some time before I thought of anything else than 
resting myself. I remained a full half-hour before I moved in 
my perch. Occasionally I looked down at my late tormentors. 
I saw that instead of going off, they were still there. They ran 
around the root of the tree, leaping up against its trunk, and 
tearing the bark with their teeth. They kept constantly utter- 
ing their shrill, disagreeable grunts ; and the odour, resembling 
the smell of musk and gcu'lic, which they emitted from their 
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dorsal glands, almost stifled me. I saw that they showed no 
disposition to retire, bnt, on the contrary, were determined to 
make me stand siege. 

** Now and then they passed ont to where their dead comrade 
lay npon the grass, bnt this seemed only to bind their resolution 
the faster, for they always returned again, grunting as fiercely 
as ever. 

" I had hopes that my friend would be up by this time, and 
woQld come to my rescue ; but it was not likely neither, as he 
would not ' miss ' me untU I had remained long enough to make 
my absence seem strange. As it was, that would not be until 
after night, or perhaps far in the next day. It was no unusual 
thing for me to wander oflf with my gun, and be gone for a 
period of at least twenty hours. 

" I sat for hours on my painful perch- -now looking down at 
the spiteful creatures beneath — now bending my eyes across the 
great corn-field, in hopes of seeing some one. At times the 
idea crossed my mind, that even upon t^e morrow I might not 
be missed. 

" I might perish with hunger, with thirst — I was suffering 
from both at the mojient — or even if I kept alive, I might 
become so weak as not to be able to hold on to the tree. My 
seat was far from being an easy one. The tree was small — ^the 
branch was slender. It was already cutting into my thighs. I 
might, in my feebleness, be compelled to let it go, and then 

" These reflections were terrible ; and as they came across 
my mind, I shouted to the highest pitch of my voice, hoping I 
should he heard. 

"Up to this time I had not thought of using my gun, 
although clinging to it instinctively. I had brought it with me 
into the tree. It now occurred to me to fire it^ in hopes that 
my friend or some one might hear the report. 

" I balanced myself on the branch as well as I could, and 
loaded it with powder. I was about to fire H off in the mr, 
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when it appeared to me that I might as well rednce tbe nnmber 
of my enemies. I therefore rammed down a ball, took aim at 
the forehead of one, and knocked him over. 

" Another idea now arose in my mind, and that was, that I 
might serve the whole gang as I had done this one. His fall 
had not frightened them in the least ; tbey only came nearer, 
throwing up their snouts and uttering their shrill notes — thus 
giving me a better chance of hitting them. 

" I repeated the loading and firing. Another enemy tie 



" Hope began to return. I counted my bullets and, held my 
horn. up to the sun. There were oyer twenty bullets, and pow- 
der sufficient. I counted the peccaries. Sixteen still lived, with 
three that I had done for. 

"I again loaded and fired— loaded «nd fired — ^loaded and 
fired. I aimed so carefully each time, that out of all 1 missed 
only one shot. 

" When the firing ceased, I dropped down from my perch in 
the midst of a scene that resembled a great slaughter-yard. 
Nineteen of the creatures lay dead around the tree, and the 
ground was saturated with their blood 1 

" The voice of my friend at this moment sounded in my ears, 
and turning I beheld him standing, with hands .uplifted and eyes 
as large as saucers. 

" The feat was soon reported through the settlement, and I 
was looked upon for the time as the greatest hunter in the 
'Trinity Bottom.''' 
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CHAPTEIi XVI. 

A DUCK-SHOOTING ADVENTURE. 

.DuKiitO iiui JuCTt day's journey -ve again fell in with flocks of 
the wild p/g'MiO, Md our stock was renewed. We were very 
glad of this, as \fe were getting tired of the dry salt bacon, and 
another ''pot-pie" from Lanty's cuisine was quite welcome. 
The subject of the pigeons was exhausted, and we talked no 
more about them. Ducks were upon the table in a double 
sense, for during the m£toh we had fallen in with a brood of the 
beautiful little summer duvks (AnaBspama)^ and had succeeded 
xZ shooting several of them. These little creatures, however, 
did not occupy our attention, but the far more celebrated 
species known as the " canvas-back " (Anas vallisneria). 

Of the two dozen species of American wild-ducks, none h^s a 
wider celebrity than that knjwn as the canvas-back ; even the 
eider-duck is less thought of, as the Americans care little for 
beds of down. But the juicy, fine-flavoured flesh of the canvas- 
back is esteemed by all classes of people ; and epicures prize it 
above that of all other winged creatures, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the reed-bird or rioe-buntmg, and the prairie-hen. 
These last enjoy a celebrity almost if not altogether equal. The 
prairie-hen, however, is the bon tnorceau of western epicures ; 
while the canvas-back is only to be found in the great cities of 
the Atlantic. The reed-bird — in the West Indies called 
" ortolan " — is also found in the same markets with the canvas- 
back. The flesh of aU three of these birds — although the birds 
themselves are of widely different families — ^is really of the most 
delicious kind ; it would be hard to say which of them is the 
greatest favourite. 
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The canTos-back is not a large duck, rarely exceeding three 
pounds in weight. Its colour is very similar to the pochard of 
Europe : its head is a uniform deep chestnut, its breast black ; 
while the back and upper parts of the wings present a surface 
of bluish-grey, so lined and mottled as to resemble, though very 
slightly, the texture of canvas : hence the larivial name of the bird. 

Like most of the water-birds of America, the canvas-back is 
migratory. It proceeds in spring to the cold countries of the 
Hudson's Bay territory, and returns southward in October, 
appearing in immense flocks along the Atlantic shores. It does 
*not spread over the fresh-water lakes of the United States, but 
confines itself to three or four well-known haunts, the principal 
of which is the great Chesapeake Bay. This preference for the 
Chesapeake Bay is easily acounted for, as here its favorite food 
is found in the greatest abundance. Round the months of the 
rivers that run into this^ bay, there are extensive shoals of 
brackish water ; these favour the growth of aeertain plant of 
the genus vallimiria — ^a grass-like plant, standing several feet 
out of the water, with deq) green leaves, and stems, eCnd having a 
white and tender root. On this root, which is of such a character 
as to have given the plant the trivial name of " wild celery," the 
canvas-back feeds exclusively ; for wherever it is not to be found, 
neither does the bird make its appearance. Diving for it, and 
bringing it up in its bill, the canvas-back readily breaks oflf the 
long lanceolate leaves, which float off, either to be eaten by ano- 
ther species — the pochard — or to form immense banks of wrack, 
that are thrown up against the adjacent shores. 

It is to the roots of the wild celery that the flesh of the can 
vas-back owes its esteemed flavour, caasing it to be in such 
demand that very often a pair of these ducks will bring three 
dollars in the markets of New York and Philadelphia. When 
the finest turkey can be had for less than a third of that sum, 
some idea may be formed of the superior estimation in which the 
web-f -K>ted favourites are held. 
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Of course, shooting the canvas-back dack is ext^s.Vel j prac 
l^ced, not only as an amusement, bnt as a professional occupation. 
Various means are Employed to slaughter these birds : decoys 
by means of dogs, duck-boats armed with guns that resemble 
infernal-machines, and disguises of eyery possible kind. The 
birds themselves are extremely shy ; and a shot at them is only 
obtained by great ingenuity, and after considerable dodging. 
They are excellent divers ; and when only wounded, almost 
always maJce good their escape. Their shyness is overcome by 
their curiosity. A dog placed upon the shore, near where they 
happen to. be, and trained to run backwards and forwards, will* 
aknost always seduce them within shot. Should the dog himself 
not succeed, a red rag wrapped around his body, or tied to his 
tail, will generally bring about the desired result. There are 
times, however, when the ducks have been much shot at, that 
even this decoy fails of success. 

On account of the high price the canvas-backs bring in the 
market, they are pursued by the hunters with great assiduity, 
and are looked upon as a source of much profit. So important 
has this been considered, that in the international treaties 
between the States bordering upon the Chesapeake, there are 
several clauses or articles relating to them that limit the right 
of shooting to certain parties. An infringement of this right, 
some three or four years ago, led to serious collisions between 
the gunners of Philadelphia and Baltimore. So far was the dis- 
pute carried, that schooners armed, and filled with armed men, 
cruised for some time on the waters of the Chesapeake, and all 
the initiatory steps of a little war were taken by both parties. 
The interference of the General Government prevented what 
would have proved, had it been left to itself, a very sanguinary 
affair. 

It so chanced that I had met with a rather singular adven- 
ture while duck-shooting on the Chesapeake bay, and the story 
was related thus : '' I was staying for some days at the houst 
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of a friend — a planter — who lived near the month of a small 
river that runs into the Chesapeake. I felt inclined to have a 
shot at the far-famed canvas-backs. I had often eaten of these 
birds, but had never shot one, or even seen them in their natu- 
ral habitat. I was, therefore, anxious to try my hand upoa 
them, and I accordingly set out one morning for that purpose. 

** My friend lived upon the bank of the river, some distance 
above tide-water. As the wild celery grows only in brackish 
water — that is, neither in the salt sea itself nor yet in the fresh- 
water rivers^ — I had to pass down the little stream a mile oi 
more before I came to the proper place for finding the ducks. 
J went in a small skiff, with no other companion than an ill- 
favoured cur-dog, with which I had been furnished, and which 
was represented to me as one of the best * duck-dogs ' in the 
country. 

"My friend having business elsewhere, unfortunately could 
art upon that day give me his company ; but I knew something 
of the place, and being au fait in most of the dodfges of duck 
hunting, I fancied I was quite able to take care of myself. 

" Floating and rowing by turns, I soon came in sight of the 
bay and the wild-celery fields, and also of flocks of water-fowl of 
different species, among which I could recognise the pochards, 
the canvas-backs, and the common American widgeon. 

" Seeking a convenient place near the mouth of the stream, I 
landed ; and, tying the skiff to some weeds, proceeded in search 
of a cover. This was soon found — some bushes favoured me ; 
and having taken my position, I set the dog to his work. The 
brute, however, took but little notice of my words and gestures 
of encouragement. I fancied that he had a wild and frightened 
look, but I attributed this to my being partially a stranger to 
him ; and was in hopes that, as soon as we became better 
acquainted, he would work in a different manner. 

** r was disappointed, however, as, do what I might, he would 
tot go near the water, nor would he perform the trick of running 

6* 
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to and fro which I had been assured by my Mend he wonld be 
certain to do. On the contrary, he cowered among the bushes, 
near where I had stationed myself, and seemed nnwilling to move 
out of them. Two or three times, when I dragged him forward, 
and motioned him toward the water, be rushed back again, and 
ran under the bushwood. 

" I was exceedingly provoked with this conduct of the dog, 
the more so that a flock of caneas-backs, consisting of several 
thousands, was seated upon the water not more than half a mile 
from the shore. Had my dog done his duty, I have no doubt 
they might have been brought within range ; and, calculating 
upon this, I had made sure of a noble shot. My expectations, 
however, were defeated by the waywardness of the dog, and I 
paw there was no hope of doing anything with him. 

** Having arrived at this conclusion, after some hours spent to 
no purpose, I rose from my cover, and marched back to the 
skiff. I did not even motion the wretched cur to follow me 5 
and I should have rowed off without him, risking the chances of 
my friend's displeasnre, but it pleased the animal himself to troii 
after me without invitation, and, on arriving at the boat, to !eaD 
voluntarily into it. 

" I was really so provoked with the brute, that I felt much 
inclined to pitch him out again. My vexation, however, 
gradually left me ; and I stood up in the skiff, turning over in 
my mind what course I should pursue next. 

*' I looked toward the flock of canvas-backs. It was a tanta- 
lising sight. ^They sat upon the water as light as corks, and as 
close together as sportsman could desire for a shot. A well- 
aimed discharge could not have failed to kill a score of them at 
least. 

** Was there no way of approaching them ? This question I 
had put to myself for the^ twentieth time without being able to 
answer it to my satisfaction. 

** An idea at length flitted across my brain. I had oftei 
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approached common mallards by coucealing my boat nndei 
branches or farze, and then floating down upon them, impelled 
either by the wind or the current of a stream. Might not thi* 
also succeed with the canvas-backs ? 

" i resolved upon makmg the experiment. The flock was is 
ft position to enable me to do so. They were to the leeward of 
ft sedge of the vallisneria. The wind would carry my skiff 
through this ; and the green bushes with which I intended ta 
disguise it would not be distinguished from the sedgOi which wa« 
also green. 

" The thing was feasible. I deemed it so. I set about cut- 
ting some leafy branches that grew near, and trying them along 
the gunwales of my little craft. In less than half an hour, I 
pashed her from the shore ; and no one at a distance would 
*)aye taken her for aught else than a floating raft of brushwood. 

" I now pulled quietly out until I had got exactly to wind- 
ward of the ducks, at about half a mile's distance from the 
crdge of the flock. I then took in the paddles, and permitted 
the skifif to glide before the wind. I took the precaution to 
place myself in such a manner that J was completely hidden, 
white through the branches I commanded a view of the surface 
on any side I might wish to look. 

" The bushes acted as a sail, and I was soon drifted down 
among the plants of the wild celery. I feared that this might 
stay my progress, as the breeze was light, and might not carry 
me through. But the sward, contrary to what is usual, was 
thin at the place where the skiff had entered, and I felt, to my 
satisfaction, that I was moving, though slowly, in the right 
direction. 

'' I remember tbat the heat annoyed me at the time. It was 
the month of November ; but it was that peculiar season known 
as the * Indian summer,' and the heat was excessive — not under 
90 degrees, I am certain. The shrubbery that encircled me 
prevented a breath of air from reaching my body ; and the 
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rays of the noonday snn fell almost yerticallj in that sonthern 
latitude, scorching me as I lay along the bottom of the boat^ 
Under other circumstances, I should not have liked to undergo 
such a roasting ; but with the prospect of a splendid shot before 
me. I endured it as best I could. 

'^The skiff was nearly an hour in pushing its way through the 
fidd of vaUisneria, and once or twice it remained for a consider- 
able time motionless. A stronger breeze, however, would spring 
op, and then the sound of the reeds rubbing the sides of the 
boat would gratefully admonish me that I was moving ahead. 

''I saw, at -length, to my great gratification, that I was 
i^proaching the selvage of the sedge, and, moreover, that the 
flock itself was moving, as it were, to meet me ! Many ai the 
birds were diving and feeding in the direction of the skiff. 

** I lay watching them with interest. I saw that the canvos- 
oacks were accompanied by another spedes of a very different 
colour from themselves r this was the American widgeon. It 
was a curious sight to wiUiess the constant warfare that was 
carried on between these two spedes of birds. The widgeon is but 
a poor diver, while the canvas-back is one of the very best. The 
widgeon, however, is equally fond of the roots of the wild celery 
with its congener ; but he has no means of obtaining them 
except by robbing the latter. Being a smaller and less power- 
ful bird, he is not able to do this openly ; and it was curious to 
observe the means by which he effected his purpose. It was as 
follows : When the canvas-back descends, he must perforce 
remain some moments under water. It requires time to seize 
hold of the plant, and pluck it up by the roots. In consequence 
of this, he usually reaches the surface in a state of half blind- 
ness, holding the luscious morsel in his bill. The widgeon has 
observed him going down ; and, calculating to a nicety the spot 
where he will reappear, seats himself in readiness. The moment 
the other emerges, and before he can fully recover his sight or 
his senses, the active spoliator makes a dash, seizes the celery in 
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his horny mandibles, and makes off with it as fast as his webbed 
feet can propel him. The canyas-back, although chagrined at 
being plundered in this impadent manner, knows that pursuit 
would be idle, and, setting the root down as lost, draws a fresh 
breath and dives for another. I noticed in the flock a coutmual 
recurrence of such scenes. 

" A third species of burds drew my attention. These were 
the pochards, or, as they are termed by the gunners of the 
Chc-apeake, * red-heads.' These creatures bear a very great 
resemblance to the canvas-backs, and can hardly be distin- 
guished except by their bills ; those of the former being concave 
along the upper surface, while the bills of the canvas*backs 
exhibit a nearly straight line. 

" I saw that the pochards did not interfere with either of the 
other species, contenting themselves with feeding upon what 
neither of the others cared for — the green leaves of the vallis* 
neria, which, after being stripped of their roots, were floating in 
quantities on the surface of the water. Yet these pochards are 
almost as much prized for the table as their cousins the canvas- 
backs ; and, indeed, I have since learnt that they are often put 
off for the latter by the poulterers of New York and Philadel- 
phia Those who would buy a real canvas-back should know 
something of natural history. The form and colour of the bill • 
would servo as a criterion to prevent their being deceived. In 
the pochard, the bill is of a bluish colour ; that of the canvas- 
back is dark green ; moreover, the eye of the pochard is yellow, 
while that of its congener is fiery red. 

"I was gratified in perceiving that I had at last drifted 
within range of a thick clump of the ducks. Nothing now 
remained but to poke my gun noiselessly through the bushes, 
get the cocks of both barrels, take aim and fire. 

"It was my intention to follow the usual plan — that is, fire 
one barrel at the birds while sitting, and give them the second 
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as they rose upon the wing. This intention was carried out the 
moment after ; and I had the gratification of seeing some fifteen 
or twenty ducks strewed over the water at my service. The 
rest of the flock rose into the heavens, and the clapping of their 
wings filled the air with a noise that resembled thunder. 

" I say that there appeared to have been fifteen or twenty 
killed ; how many I never knew : . 1 never laid my hands upon a 
single bird of them. I became diiferently occupied, and with a 
matter that soon drove canvas-backs, and widgeons, and 
pochards as clean out of my head as if no such creatures had 
ever existed. 

" While drifting through the sedge, my attention had several 
times been attracted by what appeared to be strange conduct 
on the part of my canine companion. He lay cowering in the 
bottom of the boat near the bow, and half covered by the 
bushes ; but every now and then he would start to his feet, look 
wildly around, utter a strange whimpering, and then resume his 
crouching attitude. I noticed, moreover, that at intervals he 
trembled as if he was about to shake out his teeth. All this 
had caused me wonder — nothing more. I was too much occu- 
pied in watching the game, to speculate upon causes ; I believed, 
if I formed any belief on the subject, that these manoeuvres were 
* caused by fear ; that the cur had never been to sea, and that 
he was now either sea-sick or sea scared 

"This explanation had hitherto satisfied me, and I had 
thought no more upon the matter. I Lad scarcely delivered my 
second barrel, however, when my attention was aLcw attracted 
to the dog ; and this time was so arrested, that in one half- 
second I thought of nothing else. The animal had arisen, and 
stood within three feet of me, whining hideously. His eyes 
glared upon me with a wild and unnatural expression, his tongue 
lolled out, and saliva fell copiously from his lips. 7/k dog wa4 
mad. 
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'' J saw that the dog was mad, as certainly as I saw the dog 
1 bad seen mad dogs before, and knew the sjunptoms well. It 
Wt-s hydrophobia of the most dangeroos character. 

*' Fear, qnick and sudden, came o?er me. Fear is a tame 
woi^ ; horror I should call it ; and the phrase would not be too 
stroag to express my sensations at that moment. I knew 
mysolf to be in a situation of extreme peril, and I saw not the 
way out of it Death — death painful and horrid — appeared to 
be m'gh, appeared to confront me, glcuring from oat the eyes of 
the hideous brute. 

'' Instinct had caused me to put myself in an attitude of 
defence. My first instinct was a false one. I raised my gun, 
at the same moment manipulating the lock, with the design of 
cocking her. In the confusion of terror, I had even forgotten 
that both* barrels were empty, that I had just scattered their 
contents in the sea. 

" I thought of re-loading, but a morement of the dog towards 
me showed that that would be a dangerous experiment ; and a 
third thought or instinct directed me to turn the piece in my 
hand, and defend myself, if necessary, with the butt. This 
instinct was instantly obeyed, and in a second^s time I held the 
piece clubbed and ready to strike. 

'* I had retreated backward until I atood in the stern of the 
skiff. The dog had hitherto lain close up to the bow, but after 
the shots, he had sprung up and taken a position nearer the 
centre of the boa^. In fact, he had been within biting distance 
of me- before I had noticed his madness. The position into 
Wiiicb I had thus half involuntarily thrown myself, offered me 
bu> e irfling security. 

" A ny one who has erer rowed an American skiff will remem* 
ber that these little vessels are ' crank ' to an extreme degree. 
Although boat-shaped above they are without keels, and a rude 
Blip wiU turn them bottom upward in an instant. Even to 
Stan 31 ppright in them, requires careful balancing ) but to fight 
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a mad dog in one without being bitten, would reqotre the ski J 
and adroitness of an acrobat. With all my caution, as I half 
stood, half crouched in the stem, the skiff rocked from si'> to 
fade, and I was in danger of being pitched out. Should tho dog 
spring at me, I knew that any violent exertion to fend him off 
would either cause me to be precipitated into the water, or 
would upset the boat — a still more dreadful alternative. 

'* These thoughts did not occupy half the time I ha?e taken 
to describe them. Short, however, as that time was in actual 
duration, to me it seemed long enough, for the dog still held a 
threatening attitude, his fore-paws resting upon one of the seats, 
while his eyes continued to glare upon me with a wild and 
uncertain expression. 

'' I remained for some moments in fearful suspense. I was 
half paralysed with terror, and uncertain what action it would 
be best to take. I feared that any movement would attract the 
tierce animal, and be the signal for him to spring upou me. 1 
thought of jumping out of the skiff into the water. I could not 
wade in it. It was shallow enough — not over five feet in depth, 
but the bottom appeared to be of soft mud I might sink 
another foot in the mud. No ; I could not have waded. The 
idea was dismissed. 

" To swim to the shore. I glance'^, p'de Trays in that direc- 
tion ; it was nearly half a mile distant. I could never reach it, 
cumbered with my clothes. To have stripped these off would 
have tempted the attack. Even could I nave done so, might 
not the dog follow and seize me in the water ? -A horrible 
thought ! 

" I abandoned all hope of escape, at least that might ari?c 
from any active measures on my part. I could do nothir^ to 
save myself ; my only hope lay in passively awaiting the result. 

** Impressed with this idea*, I remained motionless as a 
statue ; I moved neither hand nor foot from the attitude I had 
first assumed ; I scarcely permitted myself to breathe, so m^:^ 
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did I dread attracting the farther attention of my terrible com- 
panion, and intermpting the neutrality that existed. 

" For some minutes — they seemed hours — this state of affairs 
continued. The dog still stood up, with his fore-paws raised 
upon the bench ; the oars were among his feet. In this position 
he remained, gazing wildly, though it did not appear to me 
steadily, in my face. Severar times I thought he was about .to 
spring on me ; and, although I carefully avoided makiug any 
movement, I instinctively grasped my gun with a firmer hold. 
To add to my embiurrassment, I saw that I was fast drifting 
seaward. The wind was from the ghore ; it was impelling the 
boat with considerable velocity, in consequence of the mass of 
bushes acting as sails. Already it had cleared the sedge, and 
was floating out in open water. To my dismay, at less than a 
mile's distance, I des.cried a line of breakers I 

" A side glance was suflScient to convince me, that unless the 
skiff was checked, she would drift upon these in the space of ten 
minutes. 

" A fearful alternative now preseifted itself : I must either 
drive the dog from the oars, or allow the skiff to be swamped 
among the breakers. The latter would be certain death, the 
former offered a chance for life ; and, nerving myself with the 
palpable necessity for action, I instantly resolved to make the 
attack. 

" Whether the dog had read my intention in my eyes, or 
observed my fingers taking a firmer clutch of my gnu, I know 
not bvt at this moment he seemed to evmce sudden fear, and, 
dropping down from the seat, he ran backward to the bow, and 
ccwered there as before 

" My first impulse was to get hold of the oars, for the roar of 
the breakers already filled my ears. A better idea suggested 
itself immediately aft^r, atd that was to load my gun. This 
Kas a delicate business, but I set about it with all the caution I 
^mld command. 
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** I kept mj ejes fixed npou the anknal, and fit thA powder^ 
tiie wftdding, and the shot, into the mazzle. I saoceeded In load* 
mg one barrel, and fixing the cap. 

** As I had now something upon which I could rely, I pro* 
carded with more confdence, and loaded the second barrel with 
greater care, the dog eyeing me all the while. Had madness 
not obscured his intelligence, he would no doubt haye interrupted 
my manipulations ; as it was he remained still until both barrds 
were loaded, capped, and cocked. 

" I had no time to spare ; the bres^ers were nigh ; their 
fioarse 'sough' warned me of their perilous proximity; a 
minute more, and the little skiff would be dancing among theni 
Hk<i a chell, or sunk f r ever. - 

** Not a moment was to be lost, and yet I had to proceed with 
caution. I dared not raise the gun to my shoulder — I dared not 
glafi^e along the barrels : the manoeuvre might rouse the dan- 
gerou.:^ brute. 

** I held the piece low, slanting along my thighs. I guided 
tlie barrels with my mind; and, feeling the direction to be true, 
I fired. 

" I scarcely heard the report, on account of the roaring of the 
sea ; but! saw the dog roll over, kicking violently. I saw a 
livid patch over his ribs, where the shot had entered in a clump. 
This would no doubt have proved sufficient ; but to make sure 
I raised the gun to my shoulder, took aim, and sent the contents 
of the second bairel through the ribs of ^*he miserable brute 
His kicking ended almost instantly, and ne lay dead in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

**I dropped my gun and flew t: We oars: it was a dost 
* shave ; ' the skiff was already in white water, and dancing like 
a feather ; but with a few strokes I succeeded in backing ^e? 
s>ut, and then heading her away fr^^m the breakers, I pulled :r. i 
iircci line for the shore. 

" I thought not cf my canvas-backs — ^they had floated by Ciifl 
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time, I neiiiier knew nor cared whither : the sharks might have 
them for me. My only care was to get away from the scene as 
quickly as possible, determined neyer again to go dack-shootiug 
with a car for my companion. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HUNTINQ THE VICUNA. 

During our next day's march the only incident that befel ns 
^as the breaking of onr waggon-tongue, which delayed our jour- 
ney. There was plenty of good hickory-wood near the place, 
and Jake, with a little help from Redwood and Ike and Lanty, 
soon spliced it again, making it stronger than ever. Of course 
it shortened onr journey for the day, and we encamped at the 
end of a ten miles' march. Strange to say, on the whole ten 
miles we did not meet with a smgle animal to give us a little 
sport, or to form the subject of our camp talk. 

We were not without a subject, however, ab* our English friend 
proposed giving us an account of the mode of hunting the vicu- 
fia, and the details of a week's hunting he had enjoyed upon the 
high table-lands of the Peruvian Andes. He also imparted to 
onr camp-fire circle much information about the different species 
of that celebrated animal the llama or " camel-sheep'* of Peru, 
which proved extremely interesting, not only to the old hunter- 
naturalist, but to the " mountain-men," to whom this species of 
game, as well as the mode of hunting it, was something new. 

Thompson began his narrative as follows : — 

" When Pizarro and his Spaniards first climbed the Peruvian 
Andes, they were astonished at seeing a new and singular species 
9f quadrupeds, the camel-sheep, so called from their resemblance 
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to these two kinds of animals. They saw the ' llama' domestic 
cated and trained to carrying burdens, and the * alpaca,', a 
smaller species, reared on account of its valuable deece. 

" But there were still two other species of these odd animals 
only observed in a wild state, and in the more desolate and* unin- 
habited parts of the Cordilleras. These were the * guanaco' and 
* vicuna.' 

" Up to a very late period the guanaco was believed to be the 
llama in its wild state, and by some the llama run wild. This, 
however, is not the case. Tlie four species, llama, alpaca, gua- 
naca, and vicuna are quite distinct from each other; and 
although the guanaco can be tamed and taught to carry bu? 
dens, its labor is not of sufficient value to render this worth 
while. The alpaca is never used as a beast of burden. Its fleece 
is the consideration for which it is domesticated and reared, and* 
its wool is much Oner and more valuable than that of the llama. 

" The guanaco is, perhaps, the least prized of the four, as its 
fleece is of indifferent quality, and its flesh is not esteemed. The 
vicuna, on the contrary, yields a wool which is eagerly souglit 
after, and which in the Andes towns will sell for at least five 
times its weight in alpaca wool. Ponchos woven out of it 
are deemed the finest made, and command the fabulous price of 
20/. or 30/. sterling. A rich proprietor in the cordilleras is often 
seen with such a poncho, and the quality of the garment, tlie 
length of time it will turn rain, &c., are favourite subjects of 
conversation with the wearers of them. Of course everybody 
in those parts possesses one, as everybody in England or the Uni- 
ted States must have a great coat ; but the ponchos of the 
poorer classes of Peruvians — the Indian labourers, shepherds 
and miners — are usually manufactured out of the coarse wool 
of the llama. Only the *ricos' can afford the beautiful fabric 
of the vicuiia's fleece. "• 

** The wool of the vicuna being so much in demand, it will bo 
easily eouceii ed that hunting the animal is a profitable pursuit j 
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and so it is. In many parts of the Andes there are n^olar 
vicuna hunters, while, in other places, whole tribes of Peruvian 
Indians spend a part of every year in the chase of this animal 
and the guanaco. When we go farther south, in the direction 
of Patagonia, we find other tribes who subsist principally 
upon the guanaco, the vicuna, and the rhea or South America 
ostrich. 

'^Hunting the vicufia is by no means an easy calling. The 
hunter must betake himself to the highest and coldest regions 
of the Andes — far from civilized life, and far from its comforts. 
He has to encamp in the open air, and sleep in a cave or a rude 
hut, built by his own hands. He has to endure a climate as 
severe as a Lapland winter, often in places where not a stick of 
wood can be procured, and where he is compelled to cook his 
meals with the dry ordure of wild cattle. 

" If not successful in the chase he is brought to the verge of 
starvation, and must have recourse to roots and berries — a few 
species of which, such as the tuberous root ' macn,' are found 
growing in these elevated regions. He is exposed, moreover, 
to the perils of the precipice, the creaking * soga ' bridge, the 
slippery path, and the hoarse rushing torrent — and these among 
the rugged Cordilleras of the Andes are no mean dangers. A 
life of toil, exposure, and peril is that of the vicuna hunter. 

" During ra^ travels in Peru I had resolved to enjoy the sport 
ol hunting the vicuna. For this pz..*pose I set out from one of 
the towns o' the Lower Sierra, and climbed up the high regj'o,i 
known as the 'Puna,' or sometimfjs as the *Despoblado' (the 
uninhabited region). 

"I reached at length the edge of a plain to which I had 
iDOunted by many a weary path — up many a dark ravine. JL 
was twelve or fourteen thousand feet above sea level, and 
although I had just parted from the land of the palm-tree and 
the orange, I was now in a region cold and sterile. Mountains 
wfjre bef jre and around me— -some black and dark, others shining 
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onder a robe of snow, and still others of that greyish hao as if 
snow had freshly fallen upon them, bat not enoogh to cover 
their stony surface. The plain before me was several miles in 
circnmference. It was only pan of a system of similar levels 
separated from each other by spnrs of the monntaios. By 
crossing a ridge another comes in view, a deep cleft leads you into 
a third and so on. 

" These table plains are too cold for the agricnlturist. Only 
the cereal barley will grow there, and some of those hardy roots 
— the natives of an arctic zone. Bat they are covered with a 
sward of grass — ^the * ycha ' grass, the favorite food of the llamas 
— and this renders them serviceable to man. Herds of half-wild 
cattle may be seen, tended by their wilder-looking shepherds. 
Flocks of alpacas, female Uc^mas with their young, and long-tailed 
Peruvian sheep, stray over them, and to some extent relieve 
their cheerless aspect. The giant vulture — the condor, wheels 
above all, or perches on the jutting rock. Here and there, in • 
some sheltered nook, may be seen the dark mud hut of the 
* vaquero' (cattle herd), or the man himself with his troop of 
savage cui3 following at his heels, and this is all the sign of 
habitation or inhabitant to be met with for hundreds of miles. 
This bleak land among the mountain tops of the Andes, as I 
have already said, is called the ' Puna.' 

" The Puna is the favourite haunt of the vicuna, and, of 
course, the home of the vicr«f.a liunter. I had directions to find 
one of these hunters and an introduction to him when found, and 
after spending the night at a shepherd's hut, I proceeded next 
morning in seanh of him — some ten miles farther into the 
mountains. 

." I arrived at the house, or rather hovel, at an early nonr 
Notwithstanding, my host had been abroad, and was just 
returned with full hands, having a large bundle of dead animate 
in each. They were chinchillas and viscachas, which he ha«if 
taken out of his snares set over night He said, that most cA 
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tLem bad been freshlj caught, as their favoarite tii^e of coming 
out of their dens to feed is just before daybreak. 

These two kinds of auimals, which in many respects resemble 
our rabbits, also resemble each other in habits. They make 
their nests in crevices of the rocks, to which they retreat, when 
pursued, as rabbits to their burrows. Of course, they are snared 
in a very similar nmnner — by setting the snares upon their tracks, 
and at the entrances to their holes. One difference I noted. 
The Peruvian hunter used snares made of twisted horse-hair, 
instead of the spring wire employed by our game-keepers and 
poachers. The chinchilla is a much more beautiful creature 
than the viscacha, and is a better known-animal, its soft, and 
beautifully marbled fur being an article of fashionable wear in 
the cities of Europe. 

** As 1 approached his hut, the hunter had just arrived with 
the night's produce of his snares, and was hanging them up to 
the side of the building, skinning them one by one. Not less 
than half a score of small fox-looking dogs were around him — 
true native dogs of the country. 

" Of the disposition of these creatures I was soon made aware. 
I^o sooner had they espied me, than with angry yelps the whole 
pack ran forward to meet jne, and came barking and grinning 
close around the feet <^ my horse. Several of them sprang 
upward at my legs, and would, no doubt, have bitten them, had 
I not suddenly raised my feet up to the withers, and for some 
time held them in that position. I have no hesitation in saying 
that had I been afoot, I should have been badly torn by the 
curs ; nor do I hesitate to say, t^at of all the dogs in the known 
world, these Peruvian mountain dogs are the most vicious and 
epiteful. They will bite even the friends of their own masters, and 
very often their masters themselves have to use the stick to ke^ 
them in subjection. I believe the dogs found among many tribes 
of your North- American Indians have a very similar dispositioiiy 
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thongh by no means to compare in fierceness and sayage nature 
With their cousins of the cold Pnna. 

** The masters of these dogs are generj^lj Indians, and it is a 
rirange fact, that they are much more spiteful towards the 
whites than Indians. It is difficult for a white man to get on 
Siendly terms with them. . 

" After a good deal <rf kicking and cuffing, my host succeeded 
in making his kennel understand that I had not come there to be 
eaten up. I then alighted &om my horse, and walked (I should 
Pay crawled) ineide the hut. 

''This was, as I have ahready stated, a mere hovel. A circu- 
lar wall of mud and stone, about fi?e feet high, supported a set 
of poles that served as rafters. These poles were the flower- 
stalks of the great Amc^can aloe, or maguey-plant — ^the only 
thin^ resembling wood that grew near. Over these was laid a 
thick layer of Puna grass, which was tied with strong ropes of 
^.he same material, to keep it from flying off when the wind blew 
fiolcntlj, which it there often does. A few blocks of stone in 
Ihe middle of the floor constituted the fire-place, and the smoke 
^ot out the best way it could through a hole in the roof. 

" The owner of this mansion was a true Indian, belonging to 
one of those tribes of the mountains 4;hat could not be said ever 
ho have been conquered by the Spaniards. Living in remote 
•listricts, many of these people never submitted to the repartir 
mierUos, yet a sort of religious conquest was made of some of 
^liem by the missionaries, thus bringing them under the title of 
* Indies mansos,' (tame Indians), in contradiction to the ' Indios 
bravos,' or savage tribes, who remain unconquered and indepen- 
dent to this day. 

," As already stated, I had come by appointment to share the 
day's hunt. I was invited to partake of breakfast. My host 
being a bachelor, was his own cook, and some parched maize 
%nd * macas,' with a roasted chinchilla, furnished the repast. . 

" Fortunately, I carried with me a flask of Catalan brandy ; 
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and this, with a cap of water from the icj moontain spring, ren* 
dered oar meal more palatable. I was not wit boat some dtj 
tobacco, and a hask to roll it in, so that we enjoyed oar cigar ; 
bat what oar banter enjoyed still more was a ' coceada,' for be 
was a regular chewer of ' coca.' He carried his poach of chin- 
chilla skin filled with the dried leaves of the coca plant, and 
around his neck was snspeuded the gourd bottle, filled with burnt 
lime and ashes of the root of the * moll6 ' tree. 

'* All things arranged, we started forth. It was to be 
a ' still ' hnnt, and we went afoot, leayiug oar horses safely tied 
by the hat. The Indian took with him only one of his dogs — a 
faithful and trusty one, on which he could rely. 

"We skirted the plain, and strnck into a defile in the* moan- 
tains. It led upwards, among rocky boulders. A cold stream 
gurgled in its bottom, now and then leaping over low falls, 
and churned into foam. At times the path was a giddy one, 
leading along narrow ledges, rendered more perilous by the 
frozen snow, that lay to the depth of several inches. Our 
object was to reach the level of a plain still higher, where my 
companion assured me we should be likely to happen upon a herd 
of vicunas. 

" As we climbed among the rocks, my eye was attracted by a • 
moving object, higher up. On looking more attentively, several 
animals were seen, of large size, and reddish brown colour. I 
took them at first for deer, as I was thinking of that animal. I 
saw my mistake in a ifioment. They were not deer, but crea- 
tures qaite as nimble. They were boundmg ffom rock to rock, 
and running along the narrow ledges with the agility of the 
chamois. These must be the vicunas, thought I. 

" ' No,' said my companion ; * guanacos — nothing more.' 

" I was anxious to have a shot at them. 

" * Better leave them now,' suggested the hunter ; * the repon 
wonld frighten the vicufias,.if they be in the plain — ^it is near. 
I know these guanacos. I know where they will retreat to-* 

n 
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a defile close *^y— we can have a chance at thom on oar re* 
tnrr./ 

*' I forbore firing, though I certainly deemed the gnanacos 
within shot, bat the banter was thinking of the more precioas 
skin of the yicofias, and we passed on. I saw the guauacos rua 
Tor a dark-lookhg deft between two mountain spurs. 

'''We shall find them in there,' muttered my companion, 
*that is thdr hauLt.' 

" Noble game are these guanacos — large fine animals — noble 
game as the red deer himself. They differ much from the 
vicunas. They herd only in small numbers, from six to ten or a 
dozen: while as many as four times this number of vicufias 
may be seen together. There are essentia points of difference 
in the habits of the two species. The guanacos are dwellers 
among the rocks, and are most at home when bounding from, 
cliff to cliff, and ledge to ledge. They make but a poor run 
upon the level grassy plain, and their singular contorted hoofs 
seem to be adapted for their favourite haunts. The vicunas, on 
the contrary, prefer the smooth turf of the table plains, over 
which they dart with the swiftness of the deer. Both are of the 
same family of quadrupeds, but with this very essential difference 
— the one is a dweller of the level plain, the other of the rocky 
declivity ; and nature has adapted each to its respective kabiiaV* 

Here the narrator was interrupted by the hunter-naturalist, who 
stated that he had observed this curious fact in relation to other 
animals of a very different genus, and belonging to the fauna 
of North America. " The animals I speak of," said he, " are indi- 
genous to the region of the Kocky Mountains, and wellknowa 
to our trapper friends here. They are the big horn ( Ovis num- 
tana) and the prong-horned antelope {A, furdfcr). The big 
horn is usually denominated a sheep, though it possesses far more 
of the characteristics of the deer and antelope families. Like 
the chamois, it is a dweller among the rocky cliffs and declivitiee^ 
aad only there does it feel at home, and in the full enjoyment Qi 
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its faculties for secnrity. Place it upon a lerel plain, and yon 
deprive it of confidence, and render its capture comparatively 
easy. At the base of these very cliffs on which the Ocis num- 
tafia disports itself, roams the prong-horn, not very dissimilar 
either in form, colour, or habits ; and yet this creatnre, trusting 
to its heels for safety, feels at home and secure only on the wide 
open plain where it can see the horizon around it 1 Such is the 
difference in the mode of life of two species of animals almost 
congeneric, and I am not surprised to hear yon state that 
a somewhat like difference exists between the gnanaco and 
vicuna." 

The hunter-naturalist was again silent, and the narrator 
continued. 

*^ A few more strides up the mountain pass brought us to the 
edge of the plain, where we expected to see the vicufias. We 
were not disappointed. A herd was feeding upon it, though at 
a good distance off. A beautiful sight they were, quite equalling 
in grace and stateliness the lordly deer. In fact, they might have 
passed for the *latter to an unpractised eye, particularly at that 
season when the deer are * in the red.' Indeed the vicufia is 
more deer-like than any other animal except the antelope — much 
more so than its congeners the llama, alpaca, or gnanaco. Its 
form is slender, and its gait light and agile, while the long taper- 
ing neck and head add to the resemblance. The colour, how- 
ever, is peculiarly its own, and any one accustomed to seeing the 
vicuna can distinguish the orange-red of its silky coat at a 
glance, and at a great distance. So peculiar is it, that in Peru 
the * Color de vicwfla^ (vicufia colour) has become a specific 
name. 

" My companion at once pronounced the animals before us a 
herd of vicunas. There were about twenty in all, and all 
except one were quietly feeding on the grassy plain. This one 
stood apart, his long neck raised high in air, and bis head 
occasionally turning from side to side, as though he was keeping 
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watch for the rest. Such was in fact the datj he was perform^ 
ing ; he was the leader of the herd — the patriarch, husband 
and father of the flock. All the others were ewes or young 
cues. So affirmed mj companion. 

'* The vicuna is polygamous — fights for his harem with despe- 
rate fierceness, watches over its number while they feed or sleep, 
chooses the ground for browsing and rest — defends them against 
enemies — heads them in the advance, and covers their retreat 
with his own ' person ' — such is the domestic economy of the 
Yicufia. 

*' * Now, senor,' said the hunter, eyeing the herd, ' if I could 
only kill him (tie pointed to the leader) I would have tio trouble 
with the rest I should get every one of them.' 

" ' How V I inquired. 

*' * Oh ! — they would I — ^ha I The very thiiig I wished for V 

*' * What V 

** * They are heading towards yonder rocks.' He pointed to 
a clump of rocky boulders that lay isolated near one side of the 
plain — ' let us get there, comrade — vamos P 

" We stole cautiously round the edge of the mountain until 
the rocks lay between us and the game ; and then crouched for- 
ward and took our position among them. We lay behind a 
jagged boulder, whose seamed outline looked as if it had been 
designed for loop-bole firing. It was just the cover we wanted. 

" We peeped cautiously through the cracks of the rock. 
Already the vicunas were near, almost within range of our 
pieces. I held in my hands a double-barrel, loaded in both 
barrels with large-sized buck-shot ; my companion's weapon waa 
a long Spanish rifle. 

" I received his instructions in a whisper. I was not to shoot 
, until he had fired. Both were to aim at the leader. A bout 
this^ he was particular, and I promised obedience. 

'* The unconscious herd drew near. The leader, with tne long 
white silky hair hanging from his breast, was in the advance 
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and upon Kim the eyes of both of ns were fixed. I could cbserre 
his glistening orbs, and his attitude of pride, as he turned at 
intervals to beckon his followers on. 

" ' I hope he has got the worms,' muttered my companion ; *if 
he has, he'll come to rub his hide upon the rocks.' 

'^ Some such intention was no doubt guidmg the vicuna for at 
that moment it stretched forth its neck and trotted a few paces 
towards us. It suddenly halted. The wind was in our favour, 
else we should have been scented long ago. But we were sus- 
pected. The creature hidted, threw up its head, struck the 
ground with its hoof, and uttered a strange cry, somewhat resem- 
bling the whistling of a deer. The echo of that cry was the ring 
of my companion's rifle, and I saw the vicufia leap up and faU 
dead upon the plain. 

'* I expected the others to break ofif in flight, and was about 
to fire at them though they were still at long range. My com> 
panion prevented me. 

" * Hold V he whispered, ' you'll have a better chance — ^see 
there ! — now, if you like, Senor 1' 

" To my surprise, the herd, instead of attempting to escape, 
came trotting up to where the leader lay, and commenced 
running around at intervals, stooping over the body, and utter- 
ing plaintive cries. 

** It was a touching sight, but the hunter is without pity for 
what he deems his lawful game. In an instant I had pulled 
both triggers, and both barrels had sent forth their united and 
deadly showers. 

" Deadly, indeed — when the smoke blew aside, nearly half of 
the herd were seen lying quiet or kicking on the plain. 

" The rest remained as before I another ring of the long rifle, 
and another fell — another double detonation of the heavy deer 
gun, and several came to the ground -^ cud so continued the 
alternate fire of bullets and shot, until the whole herd were 
strewn dead and dying upon the ground I 
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''Our work was done— 4k great day's work for my eompanioiii 
who woald realize nearly a hundred dollars for the prodoce of 
his day's sport. 

" This, however, he assured tne was a yery onasaal piece of 
good luck. Often for days and eyen weeks, he would range the 
mountains without killing a single head — either yicuiia or 
goanaco, and only twice before had he succeeded in thus making 
a ha4tue of a whole herd. Once he had approached a flock of 
Ticufias disguised in the skin of a guanaco, and killed most of 
them before they thought of retreating. 

** It was necessary for ns to return to the hut for our horses, 
in order to carry home the game, and this required seyeral 
journeys to be made. To keep off the wolyes «}d condors my 
companion made use of a yery simple expedient, which I belieye 
is often used in the North — among your prairie trappers here. 
Several bladders were ti^en from the yicufias and idflatcd. 
Tliey were then tied upon poles of maguey, and set upright oyer 
the carcasses, so as to dangle and dance about in the wind. 
Gunning as is the Andes wolf, this ' scare ' is sufficient to keep 
him off, as well as his ravenous associate, the condor. 

*' It was quite night when we reached the Indian hut with 
our last load. Both of us were wearied and hungry, but a fresh 
vicufia cutlet, washed down by the Catalan, and followed by a 
cigarette, made us forget our fatigues. My host was more than 
satisfied with his day's work, and promised me a guanaco hunt 
for the morrow." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



A CHAUU OF YICTTKAS. 



"Well, upon the morrow," continnad the EnglishmaD, ** we 
had oar guanaco haot, and killed several of the herd we had 
seen on the previous day. There was nothing particular in 
regard to our mode of hunting — farther than to use all our cun- 
ning in getting within shot, and then letting fly at them. 
• " It is not so easy getting near the guanaco. He is among 
the shyest game I have ever hunted, and his position is usually 
60 far above that of the hunter, that he commands at all times 
ft 7iew of the movements of the latter. The overhanging rocks, 
however, help one a little, and by diligent creeping he is some- 
times approached. It requires a dead shot to bring him down, 
for, if only wounded, he will scale the cliffs, and make off — 
perhaps to die in some inaccessible haunt. 

" While sojourning with my hunter-friend, I heard of a singu- 
lar method practised by the Indians of capturing the vicuna in 
large numbers. This was called the ' chacu.' 

" Of course, I became very desirous of witnessing a ' chacu,* 
and the hunter promised to gratify me. It was now the season 
of the year for such expeditions, and one was to come off in a 
few days. It was the annual hunt got up by the tribe to which 
my host belonged ; and, of course, he, as a practised and pro- 
fessional hur.ter, was to bear a distinguished part iu the 
ceremony. 

" The day before the expedition was to set out, we repaired 
to the village of the tribe — a collection of rude huts, straggling 
aloLg the bottom of one of the deep clefts or valleys of the 
coidilleras. This village lay several thousand feet below the 
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level of tbe Pa«a plains, and vrB3 therefore in a macb warmer 
climate. In fact, tho Bugar-caue and yucca plant {Jatr&yha 
mainhot) were both seen growing in the gardens of the villagf^rs, 
and Indian corn flourishsd in the fields. 

"The inhabitants were * Indies mansos^ (civilized Indians). 
They attended part of the year to agriculture^ although tho 
greater pairt of it was spent in idleness, amusements, or hunting. 
They had been converted — that is, nominally — to Christianity ; 
and a church with its cross was a prominent feature of the 



** The cur6, or priest, was the only white man resident in thi 
place, and he was white only by comparison. Though of pure 
Spanish blood, he would have passed for a * coloured old gentle- 
man ' in any part of Europe or the States. 

" My companion introduced me to the padre, and I was at 
once received upon terms of intimacy. To my surprise, I learnt 
that he was to accompany the chacu — in fact, to take a leading 
part in it. He seemed to be as much interested in the success 
of the hunt as any of them — more so, perliaps, and with good 
reason, too. I afterwards learnt why. The produce of tlie 
annual hunt was part of the padre's income. By an established 
law, the skins of the vicunas were the property of the church, 
and these, being worth on the spot at least a dollar apiece, 
formed no despicable tithe. After hearing this, I was at no losj 
to understand th^ padre^s enthusiasm about the chacu. All ih 5 
day before he had been bustling about among his parishioners, 
aiding them with his counsel, and assisting them in their pre- 
parations. I shared the padre's dwelling, the best in the 
village ; his supper, too — a stewed fowl, killed for the occasion, 
and rendered fiery hot with * aji,' or capsicum. This wa^ 
washed down with *chica,' and afterwards the padre and I 
indulged in a cigarette and a chat. 

** He was a genuine specimen of the South- American inisslDn* 
ary priest ; rather more scrupulous about getting his dues than^ 
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about the moral welfare of his flock ; fat, somewhat grenej, 
fond of a good dinner, a glass of 'Yea' brandy, and* a cigar- 
ette. Nevertheless, bis rule was patriarchal in a high degree, 
and he was a favourite with the simple people among whom he 
dwelt. 

'' Morning came, and the expedition set forth ; not, however 
until a grand ma^'s had been celebrated in the church, and 
prayers offered up tv r the success of the hunt. Tbe cavalcade 
then got under weigh, and commenced winding up the rugged 
path that led toward the * Altos,' or Puna heights. We travel- 
led in a different direction from that in which my companion and 
I had come. 

" The expedition itself was a picturesque aff^air. There were 
horses, mules, and llamas, men, women, children, and dogs ; in 
fact, almost every living thing in «the village had turned out. 
A cbacu is no common occasion — no one day affair. It was to 
be an affair of tveeks. There were rude tents carried along ; 
blankets and cooking utensils ; and the presence of the women 
was as necessary as any part of the expedition. Their office 
would be to do the cooking, and keep the camp in order, as weU 
as to sssist in the hunt. 

"Strung out in admirable confusion, we climbed up the 
mountain — a picturesque train — the men swinging along in their 
coloured ponchos of llama wool, and the women dressed in bVight 
mantas of * bay eta ' (a coarse cloth, of native manufacture). I 
noticed several mules and llamas packed with loads of a curioui 
character. Some carried large bundles of rags — others were 
loaded with coils of rope — ^while several were * freighted ' with 
fchort poles, tied in bunches. I hud observed these cargoes 
being prepared before leaving the village, and could not divine 
the use of them. That would no doubt be explained when wi 
had reached the scene of the chacu,.and I forbore to trouble 
my companions with any interrogatories, as I had enough to dc 
to guide my horao along the slippery path we were travelling 

1* 
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*' About a mile from the village there was a sadden halt. I 
inquired the cause. 

** ' The huaro,' was the reply. 

*' I knew the hnaro to be the name of a pecaliar kind of 
bridge, and I learnt that one was here to be crossed. I rode 
forward, and found myself in front of the huaro. A singnlar 
structure it was. I could scarcely believe in the practicability 
of our getting over it. The padre, however, assured me it was 
a good one, and we should all be on the other side in a couple 
of hours 1 

" I at first felt inclined to treat this piece of information as a 
joke : but it proved that the priest was in earnest. It was full 
two hours before we were all crossed with our bag and baggage. 

** The huaro was nothing more than a thick rope stretched 
across the chasm, and mada fast at both ends. On this rope 
was a strong piece of wood, bent into the shape of the letter 17, 
and fastened to a roller which rested upon the tope, and moved 
along it when pulled by a cord from either side. There were 
two cords, or ropes, attached to the roller, one leading to each 
side of the chasm, and their object was to drag the passenger 
across ; of course, only one of us could be carried over at a 
time. No wonder we were so long in making the crossing, when 
there were over one hundred in all, with numerous articles of 
baggage. 

** I shall never forget the sensations I experienced in making 
the passage of the huaro. I had felt giddy enough in going 
over the * soga ' bridges and * barbacoas ' common throughout 
Peru, but the passage of the huaro is really a gymnastic feat of 
no easy accomplishment. I was first tied, back downwards, 
with my back resting in the concavity of the bent wood : my 
lege were then crossed over the main — ^the bridge itself — ^with 
nothing to hold them there farther than my own muscular exer- 
tion. With my hands I clutched the vertical side of the wooden 
yoke, and was told to keep my head in as upright a position an 
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possible. WitLont farther ado, I felt mjself jerked oat antil I 
hung in emptj air over a chasm that opened at least two hundred 
feet beneath, and through the bottom of which a white torrent 
was foaming oyer black rocks I My ankles slipped along the 
rope, bat the sensation was so strange, that I felt several times 
on the point of letting them drop off. In that ease my sitaation 
would ha?e been still more painful, as I should hare depended 
mainly on my arms for support. Indeed, I held on tightly with 
both hands, as I fancied that the cord with which I had been 
tied to the yoke would every minute give way. 

^* After a good deal of jerking and hauling, I found myself on 
the opposite side, and once more on my feet t 

. '* I was almost repaid for the fright I had gone through, by 
seeing the great fat padre pulled over. It was certainly a 
ludicrous sight, and I laughed the icore, as I fancied the old 
fellow had taken occasion to laugh at me. He took it all in 
good part, how.ever, telling me that it caused him no fear, as he 
had long been accustomed to those kind of bridges. 

" This slow and laborious method of crossing streams is not 
uncommon in many parts of the Andes. It occurs in retired 
and thinly-populated districts, where there is no means for 
building bridges of regular construction. Of course, the travel- 
ler himself only can be got over by the huaro. His horse, mule, 
or llamas must swim the stream, and in many instances these are 
carried off* by the rapid current, or dashed against the rocks, 
and killed. 

*' The whole cavaUada of the expedition got safely over, and 
in a short while we were in route, once more climbing up toward 
the ' altos.' I asked my companion why we could not have got 
oyer the 'stream at some other point, and thus have saved the 
time and labour. Xhe answer was, that it would .have cost us 
a twenty miles' journey to have reached a point no nearer our 
dQ3tination than the other end of the huaro rope I No wonder 
«ach pains Lad been taken to ferry the party across* 
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*'We reached the heights late ia the erening. The hunt 
woald not begin antil the next day. 

'' That evening was Bpent in patting np tents, au^ getting 
everything in order about the camp. The tent of the padre 
was conspicuous — it was the largest, and I was invited to share 
it with him. The horses and other animals were picketted or 
hoppled upon the plain, which was covered with a short brown 
grasa 

"The air was chill — cold, in fact — we were nearly three 
miles above ocean level. The women and youths employed 
themselves in collecting ^o^uia to make fires. There was plenty 
of this, for the plain where we had halted was a pasture of large 
flocks if llamas and homed cattle. It was not there we expected 
to fall in with the vicufias. A string of ' altos,' still farther on, 
were their favourite haunts. Our first camp was sufficiently 
convenient to begin the hunt. It would be moved farther on 
when the plains in its neighbourhood had been hunted, and the 
game should grow scarce. 

" Mcirning arrived ; but before daybreak, a large party had 
set off, taking with them the ropes, poles, and bundles of rags 
I have already noticed. The women and boys accompanied this 
party. Their destination was a large table plain, contiguous to 
that on which we had encamped. 

" An hour afterwards the rest of the party set forth — most 
of them mounted one way or other. These were the real hunters 
or 'drivers.' Along with them went the dogs — the whole 
canine population of the village. I should have preferred 
riding with this party, but the padre took me along vrith him- 
self, promising to guide me to a spot where I should get the 
best view of the chacu. He and I rode forward alone. 

" In half an hour we reached the plain where the first party 
had gone. They were all at work as we came up— scattered 
over the plain — and I now saw the use that was to be made of 
xe ropes and rags. With them a pound, or * corral,' was in 
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process jf construction. Part of it was already finisbed, aad I 
perceived that it was to be of a circular shape. The poles, or 
stakes, were driven into the ground in a cur?iQg line at^a dis- 
tance of about a rod from each other. When thus driven^ each 
stake stood four feet high, and from the top of one to the other, 
ropes were ranged and tied, thus making the inclosure complete. 
Along these ropes were knotted the rags and strips of cott?n, 
80 as to hang nearly to the ground, or flutter in the wind ; and 
this slight semblance of a fence was continued over the plam in 
a circumference of nearly three miles in length. One side, for a 
distance of several hundred yards, was left unfinished, and this 
was the entrance to the corral. Of course, this was in the 
direction from whicji the drove was to come. 

'' As soon as the inclosure was ready, those engaged upon it 
withdrew in two parties to the opposite flanks, and then deployed 
off in diverging lines, so as to form a sort of funnel at least two 
miles in width. In this position they remained to await the result 
of the drive, most of them squatting down to rest them- 
selves. 

" Meanwhile the drive was proceeding, although the hunters 
engaged in it were at a great distance — scarcely seen from our 
position. They too, had gone out in two parties, taking oppo- 
site directions, and skirtmg the hills that surrounded the plain. 
Their circuit could not ha?e been less than a dozen miles i and, 
as soon as fairly round, they deployed themselves into a long 
arc, with its concavity towards the rope corral. Then, facing 
inward, the forward movement commenced. Whatever animals 
chanced to be feeding between them and the enclosure were 
almost certain of being driven out. 

" The padre had led me to an elevated position among the 
rocks. It commanded a view of the rope circle ; but we were a 
long while waiting before the drivers came in sight. At length 
we descried the line of mounted men far off upon the plain, and. 
on closely scrutinising the ground, between them and us, we conlo 
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distinguisli several reddish forms gliding about : these were the 
vicunas. There appeared to be several bauds of .them, as we 
saw some at different points. Thej were crossing and recrossing 
the line of the drive, evidently startled, and not knowing in what 
direction to run. Every now and then a herd, led by its old 
male, could be seen shooting in a straight line — then suddenly 
makiug a halt — and the next minute sweeping off in a contrary 
direction. Their oeautiful orange-red flanks, glistening in the 
sun, en&oled us to mark them at a great distance. 

" The drivers came nearer and nearer, until we could distin- 
guish the forms of the horsemen as they rose over the swells of 
the plain. We could now hear their shouts — the winding of 
their ox-horns, and even the yelping of their dogs. But what 
mo6l gratified my companion was to see that several herds of 
yicufias were bounding backwards and forwards in front of the 
advancing line. 

** * Mira ." he cried exultingly, * mira ' Seflor, one, two, three, 
four— four herds, and large ones — ah I Carrambo ! Jesus I con- 
tinued he, suddenly changing tone. * carrambo ! esos malditos 
guanacosP (those cursed guanacos). I looked as he was point- 
ing. I noticed a small band of guanacos springing over the 
plain. I could easily distinguish them from the vicufias by their 
being larger and less graceful in their motions, but more particu- 
larly by the duller hue of brownish red. But what was there 
in their presence to draw down the maledictions of the padre, 
which he continued to lavish upon them most unsparmgly ? I 
put the question. 

" ' Ah ! Senor,' he answered with a sigh, ' these guanacos 
will spoil all — they will ruin the hunt. Gaspita I ' 

*' ' How ? in what manner, mio padre V I asked in my inno- 
cence, thinking that a/fine herd of guanacos would be inclosed 
abng with their cousins, and that, * all were fish,' &c. 

'^ ' Ah I' exclaimed the padre, 'these guanacos are herelicos—' 
r^^kless brute^ they pay no regard to the ropes — they will break 
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through and let the others escape — samtissima virgen f what b 
to be done?' 

'^ Nothing could be done except leave things to take their 
course, for in a few minutes the horsemen were seen advauciug, 
untQ their line closed upon the funnel formed' by the others. 
Th& vicunas, in several troops now rushed wildly from side to 
side, turning sharply as they approached the figures of the men 
and women, and running in the opposite direction. There were 
some fifty or sixty in all, and at length they got together in a 
single bnt coufused clump. The guauacos, eight or ten in num- 
ber, became mixed up with them, and after several quarterings, 
the whole flock, led by one that thought it had discovered the 
wajr of escape, struck off into a gallop, and dashed into the 
enclosure, 

** The hunters who were a-foot with the women, now rushed 
to the entrance and in a short while new stakes were driven in, 
ropes tied upon them, rags attached, and the circle of the chacu 
was complete. 

" The mounted hunters at the same time had galloped around 
the outside, and flinging themselves from their horses, took their 
stations at intervals from each other. Each now prepared his 
' bolas,' ready to advance and commence the work of death, as 
soon as the corral should be fairly surrounded by the women and 
boys who acted as assistants. 

'*The hunters now advanced towards the centre, swinging 
their bolas, and shouting to one another to direct the attack. 
The frightened vicunas rushed from side to side, everywhere 
headed by an Indian. Now they broke into confused massec 
and ran in different directions — now they united again and swept 
in graceful curves over the plain. Everywhere the bolas whizzed 
through the air, and soon the turf was strewed with forms 
sprawling and kicking. A strange picture was presented. Here 
a hunter stood with the leaden balls whirling around his head- 
there another rushed forward upon a vicuna hoppled and falling 
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—a third bent over one that was already down, anon he bran* 
dished a bleeding knife, -and then, I'eleasing the thong from the 
limbs of his victim, again swung his bolas in the air, and rushed 
forward in the chase. 

" An incident occurred near the beginning of the wieZ^e, which 
was very gratifying to my companion the padre, and at once 
restored the equanimity of bis temper. The herd of guanacos 
succeeded in making their escape, and without compromising 
the success of the hunt. This, however, was brought about 
by a skilful manoeuvre on the part of my old friend the Puna 
hunter. These animals had somehow or other got separated 
from the yicufias, and dashed oflf to a distant part of the iuclo- 
Bure. Seeing this, the hunter sprang to his horse, and calling 
his pack of curs after him, leaped over the rope fence and dashed 
forward after the guanacos. He soon got directly in their rear, 
and signalling those who stood in front to separate and let th^ 
guanacos pass, he drove them out of the inclosure. They went 
head foremost against the ropes, breaking them free from the 
stakes ; but the hunter, galloping up, guarded the opening until 
the ropes and rags were freshly adjusted. 

*' The poor vicunas, nearly fifty in number, were all killed or 
captured. When pursued up to the ' sham-fence' they neither 
attempted to rush against it or leap over, but would wheel sud- 
denly round, and run directly in the faces of their pur- 
suers I 

" The sport became even more interesting when all but a few 
were hors de combat. Then the odd ones that remained were 
each attacked by several hunters at once, and the rushing and 
doubling of the animals — the many headings and turnings — -the 
shouts of the spectators — the whizzing of the bolas — ^sometimes 
two or three of these missiles hurled at a single victim— all com- 
bined to furnish a spectacle to me novel and exciting, 

" About twenty minutes after the animals entered the rope 
ioclosure the last of them was seen to ' bite the dust/ and the 
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chacu of that day was over. Then came the matual congrato* 
lations ot the hunters, and the joyous mingling of voices. The 
slain vicunas were collected in a heap — the skios stripped off, 
and the flesh divided among the different families who took pare 
in the chacu. • • 

'* The skins, as we have said, fell to tne share of the * church,' 
that is, to the church's Tepresentative — the padre, and this was 
certainly the lion's share of the day's product. 

** The ropes were now unfastened and coiled — ^the rags once 
more bundled, and the stakes pnUed up and collected — all to b« 
used on the morrow in some other part of the Puna. The meat 
was packed on the horses and moles, and the hunting party, ifr 
a long string, proceeded to camp. Then followed a scene of 
feasting and merriment — ^such as did not fall to the lot of thes^ 
poor people ever day in the year. 

'' This chacu lasted ten days, during which time I remained 
in the company of my half-savage friends. The whole game 
killed amounted to five hundred and odd vicunas, with a 8(X>re 
or two guanacos, several tarush, or deer of the Andes (Ce^vis 
antisensis) and half a dozen black bears ( Ursws ornat*^). Of 
course only the vicunas were taken in the chaco. The other 
animals were started incidentally, and killed by tlie hunters 
either with their bolas, or guns, with which a few of them were 
armed. 

The "chacu" of the Andes Indiana orrwiponds to the 
"surround" of the Indian hunters on the great plams of 
North America In the latter case, howe/rx, buffaloes are 
usually the objects of pursuit, and no fence is attempted — the 
hunters trusting to their horses to keep the wild ojen enclosed. 
The "pound" is another mode of capturing wild animals prac- 
tised by several tribes of Indians in the Hudson's Bay territory. 
In this case the game is caribou or reindeer, but no rope fence 
would serve to impound these. A good substantial inclosure 
of brancheb and trees is necessary, and the construction of a 
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" pound " is the work of time and labour. I know cf no animal 
except the yicoiia itself, that could be captured after the manner 
practiced in the ^* chucu " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SQUIRREL SHOOTIKG. 

We were now trayelling among the spurs, of the " Ozark 
bills,'' and onr road was a more difficult one. The rayines were 
deeper, and as our course obliged us to cross the direction in which 
most of them ran, we were constantly climbing or descending the 
sides of steep ridges. There was no road except a faint Indilin 
trail, used by the Kansas in their occasional excursions to the 
borders of the settlements. At times we were compelled to cut 
away the underwood, and ply the axe lustily upon some huge 
trunk that had fallen across the path and obstructed the passage 
of the waggon. This rendered our progress but slow. 

During such halt most of the party strayed off into the woods 
in search of game. Squirrels were the only ibur-footed crea- 
tures found, and enough of these were shot to make a good- 
sized " pot-pie f and it may be here remarked, that no sort of 
flesh is better for this purpose than that of the squirrel. 

The species found in these words was the large " cat-squirrel" 
( Sdurus cinereus)^ one of the noblest of its kind. Of course at 
that season, amid the plenitude of seeds, nuts, and berries, tz^dj 
were as plump as partridges. This species is usualljp in gcod 
condition, and its flesh the best flavoured of all In the marketa 
of New York they bring three times the price of the common 
grey squirrel. 

As we rode along, the naturalist stated many facts in relation 
to the squirrel tribe, that were new to most of us. He said that 
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in North America there were not less than twenty species of 
trae squirrels, all of them dwellers in the trees, and by including 
the " gronnd " and " flying'* squirrels {tamias and pieromtfs), the 
number of species might be more than forty. Of course there are 
still new species yet nndescribed, inhabiting the half-explored 
regions of the western territory. 

The best known of the squirrels is the common " grey squir* 
rel/' as it is in most parts of the United States the most plenti- 
foL Indeed it is asserted that some of the other species, as the 
"black squirrel" (Sdurus niger), disappear from districts 
where the grey sqnirrek become numerous — as the native rat 
gives place to the fierce " Norway." 

The true fox squirrel (<S. vulpinus) differs essentially from 
the " cat," which is also known in many States by the name of 
fox squirrel. The former is larger, and altogether a more active 
animal, dashing up to the top of a pine-tree in a single run. 
The cat squirrel, on the contrary, is slow and timid among the 
branches, and rarely mounts above the first fork, unless when 
forced higher by the near approach of its enemy. It prefers 
concealing itself behind the trunk, dodging round the tree as the 
hunter advances upon it. It has one peculiarity, however, in its 
mode of escape that often saves it, and disappoints its pursuers. 
Unless very hotly pursued by a dog, or other swift enemy, it will 
not be treed until it has reached the tree that contains its nest, 
and of course, it drops securely into its hole, bidding defiance to 
whatever enemy; — unless, indeed that enemy chance to be the 
pine-martin, which is capable of following it even to the bottom 
of its dark tree-cave. 

Now most of the other squirrels make a temporary retreat to 
the nearest laige tree that offers. This is often without a hole 
where they can conceal themselves, and they are therefore 
exposed to the small shot or rifle bullet from betow. 

It does not always follow, however, that they are brought 
down from their perch In very heavy bottom tunber the 
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flqmrrel often escapes among the hage twigs, even where there 
are no leaves to conceal it, nor any hole in the tree. Twenty 
shots, and from good marksmen too, have been fired at a single 
sqnirrel in such sitnations, without bringing it to the groand, or 
seriously wounding it I A party of hunters ha?e often retired 
without getting such game, and yet the squurrel has been con- 
stantly changing place, and offering itself to be sighted in new 
positions and attitudes. 

The craft of the squirrel on these occasions is remarkable. It 
stretches its body along the upper part of a branch, elongatmg 
it in such a manner, that the branch not thicker than the body 
itself, forms a complete shield against the shot. The head, too, 
is laid cloSe, and the ,tail no longer erect, but flattened along 
the branch, so as not to betray the whereabouts of the ani- 
mal. 

Squirrel shooting is by no means poor sport. It is the most 
common kind in the United States, because the squirrel is the 
most common game. In that country it takes the place that 
snipe or partridge-shooting holds in England. In toy opinion it 
is a sport superior to either of these last^ and the game, when 
killed, is not much less in value. Good fat squirrel may.be 
cooked in a variety of ways, and many people prefer it to fea- 
thered game of any kind. It is true the squirrel has a rat-like 
physiognomy, but that is only in the eyes of strangers to him. 
A residence in the backwoods, and a short practice in the eat- 
^ ing of squirrel pot-pie, soon removes any impression of that kind. 
A hare, as brought upon the table-cloth in England, is lar moro 
likely to produce degout — from its very striking likeness to 
'* puss," that is purring upon the hearth-rug. 

In almost ell parts of the United States, a day's squirrel- 
shooting may be had without the necessity of making a very 
long journey. There are still tracts of woodland left untouchevl, 
where these animals find a home. In the Western States a 
gquirrel-hunt may be had simply by walking a couple of hao. 
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dred yards from yoar house, and in some places you may shoot 
the creatures out of the very door. 

To make a successful squirrel-hunt two persons at least are 
necessary. If only one goes out, the squirrel can avoid him 
simply by " dodging " round the trunk, or any large limb of the 
tree. When there are two, one remains stationary, while the 
other makes a circuit, and drives the game from the opposite 
side. It is still better when three or four persons make up the 
party, as then the squirrel is assailed on all sides, and can find 
no resting-place, without seeing a black tube levelled upon him, 
and ready to send forth its deadly missile. 

Some hunt the squirrel with shot guns. These are chiefly 
young hands. The old hunter prefers the rifle ; and in the 
hands of practised marksmen this is the better weapon. The 
rifle-bullet, be it ever so small, kills the game at once ; whereas 
a squirrel severely peppered with shot will often escape to the 
tree where its hole is, and drop in, often to die of its wounds. 
No creature can be more tenacious of life — not even a cat 
When badly wounded it will cling to the twigs to its last breath 
and even after death its claws sometimes retain their hold, and 
its dead body hangs suspended to the branch I 

The height from which a squirrel will leap to the ground with- 
out sustaining injury, is one of those marvels witnessed by every 
squirrel-hunter. When a tree in which it has taken refuge is 
found not to afford sufficient shelter, and a neighbouring tree is 
not near enough for it to leap to, it then perceives the necessity 
of returning to the ground, to get 4;o some other part of the 
woods. Some species, as the cat squirrel, fearing to take the 
dreadful leap (often nearly a hundred feet), rush down by the 
trunk. Not so the more active squirrels, as the common grey 
kind. Thes^ run to the extremity of a branch, and spring 
bcldly down in a diagonal direction. Tbe hunter — if a stranger 
to the feat — would expect to see the creature crushed or crippled 
l&y the fall. No danger of that. Even the watchful dog that 
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is waitiDj^ ior sach an event, and standing close by the spot, has 
not time to spring upon it, until it is off again like a flying bird, 
and, almost as quick as sight can follow, is seen ascending some 
other tree. 

There is an explanation required about this precipitous leap. 
The squirrel is endowed with the capability of spreading out its 
body to a great extent, and this in the.downward rush it takes 
care to do — thus breaking its fall by the resistance of the air. 
This alone accounts for its not killing itself. ^ 

Nearly all squirrels possess this power, but in different degrees 
In the flying squirrel it is so strongly developed, as to enable 
them to make a flight resembling that of the birds themselves. 

The squirrel-hunter is often accompanied by a dog — ^not thai 
the dog ever by any chance catches one of these creatures. Of 
him the squirrel has but little fear, well knowing that he cannot 
climb a tree. The office of the dog is of a different kind. It is 
to " tree " the squirrel, and, by remaining at the root, point out 
the particular tree to his master. 

The advantage of the dog is obvious. In fact, he Is almost as 
necessary as the pointer to the sportsman. First, by ranging 
widely, he beats a greater breadth of the forest. Secondly, when 
a squkrel is seen by him, his swiftness enables him to hurry it 
up some tree not Us own. This second advantage is of the 
greatest importance. When the game has time enough allowed 
H, it either makes to its own tree (with a hole in it of course), 
or selects one of the tallest near the spot. In the former case it 
is impossible, and in the latter difficult, to have a fair shot at it. 

If there be no dog, and the hunter trusts to his own eyes, Le 
is often unable to find the exact tree which the squirrel has 
climbed, and of course loses it. 

A good squirrel-dog is a useful animal. The breed is not 
important. The best are usually half-bred pointers. They 
should have good sight as well as scent ; should range videlyi 
and run fast. When well trained they will not take afli - rab 
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Mts, Of any other game. They will bark only when a f^quirrcl if 
Ireed, and remain staunchly by the root of the tree. The bark- 
ing is necessary, otherwise the hunter, often separated from thorn 
by the underwood, would not know when they had succeeded in 
" treeing." 

The squirrel seems to have little fear of the dog, and rarely 
ascends to a great height. It is often seen only a few feet above 
bim, jerking its tail about, and apparently mocking its savage 
enemy below. 

The coming up of the hunter changes the scene. The squirrel 
then takes the alarm, and shooting up, conceals itself among the 
higher branches. 

Taking it all in all, we know none of the smaller class of field 
qiorts that requires greater skill, and yields more real amuse- 
ment, than hunting the squirrel. 

Our Keutuckian comrade gave us an account of a grand 
squirrel'hunt got up by himself and some neighbours, which is 
not an unooomion sort of a thing in the Western States. The 
hunters divided themselves into two parties of equal numbers, 
each taking its own direction through the woods. A large 
wager was laid upon the result, to be won by the party that 
could bring in the greatest number of squirrels. There were six 
guns on each side, and the numbers obtained at the end of a 
week — ^for the hunt lasted so long — were respectively 6000, 
and 4*780 I Of course the sport came off in a tract of country 
where squirrels were but little hunted, and were both tame and 
plenty. 

Snch hunts npon a grand scale are, as already stated, not 
uncommon in some parts of the United States. They have 
another object besides the, sport — that of thinning off the 
squirrels for the protection of the planter's corn-field. So des- 
tructive are these little animals to the corn and other grains, 
tb%t in some States there has been at times a bounty granted for 
killing them. In early times such a law existed in Peunsylvanii^ 
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and there is a registry that in. one year the sum of 8000/. wai 
paid out of the treasury of this bounty-money, which at three- 
pence a head — ^the premium — would make 640,000, the number 
of the squirrels killed in that year I 

The "migration of the squirrels" is still an unexplained fact. 
It is among the grey squirrels it takes place ; hence the name 
given to that species, Sdunis migratorius. There is no regular 
rity about these migrations, and theur motive is not known. 
Immense bands of squirrels are observed in a particular nei^ 
bourhood, proceeding through the woods or across tracts of open 
ground, all in one direction. Nothing stays their course. Nar- 
row streams and broad rivers are crossed by them by swimming, 
and many are drowned in the attempt. 

Under ordinary circumstances, these little creatures are aa 
much afraid of water as cats, yet when moving along their track 
of migration they plunge boldly into a river, without calculating 
whether they will ever reach the other side. When found upoa 
the opposite bank, they are often so tired with the effort, that 
one may overtake them with a stick ; and thousands are killed 
in this way when a migration has been discovered. 

It is stated that they roll pieces of dry wood, or bark, into 
the water, and, seating themselves on these, are wafted across, 
their tails supplying them with a sail : of course this account 
must be held as apocryphal. 

But the question is, what motive impels them to undertake 
these long and perilous wanderings, from which it is thought 
they never return to their original place of abode ? It cannot 
be the search of food, nor the desire to change from a colder to 
a warmer climate. The direction of the wanderings forbids us 
to receive either of these as the correct reason. No light has 
been yet thrown upon this curious habit. It would seem as if 
some strange instinct propelled them, but for what purpose, and * 
to what end, no one can tell 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TREEINQ A BEAR. 

Thb doctor was the only one not taking part in the conversa- 
tion. Even the rude guides listened. All that related to game 
interested them, even the scientific details given by the hnnter- 
nataralist The doctor had ridden on in front of ns. Some one 
remarked that he wanted water to mix with the contents of his 
flask and was therefore searching for a stream. Be this as it 
may, he was seen suddenly to jerk his spare horse about, and 
spur back to us, his countenance exhibiting symptoms of surprise 
and alarm. 

" What is it, doctor ?" inquired one. 
" He has seen Indians." 

**A bear — a bear!" cried the doctor, panting for breath; 
'* a grizzly bear ! a terrible-looking creature, I assure you." 

"A bar! d'you sayf' demanded Ike, shooting forward on 
his old mare. 

" A bar I" cried Redwood, breaking through the bushes in 
pursuit. 

"A bear?" shouted the others, all putting spurs to their 
horses, and gallopping forward in a body. 
" Where, doctor ? Where ?" cried several. 
"Yonder," replied the doctor, "just by that great tree, I 
saw him go in there-^a grizzly, Fm sure." 

It was this idea that had put the doctor in such affright, and 
caused him to ride back so suddenly. 

"Nonsense, doctor," said the naturalist, " we are yet far to 
the east of the range of the 'grizzlj^ bear. It was a black bear 
you saw." 

8 
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** As I live," replied the doctor, "it was not black, any thing 
but that. I should know the black bear. It was a light brown 
colour — almost yellowish." 

•* Oh I that's no criterion. The black bear is found with 
many varieties . of colour. I have seen them of the colour you 
describe. It must be one of them. The grizzly is not found so 
far to the eastward, although it is possible we may see them 
soon ; but not in woods like these." 

There was no time for farther explanation. We hacl come up 
to the spot where the bear had been seen ; and although an 
unpractised eye could have detected no t^ace of the animaFs 
presence, old Ike, Redwood, and the hunter-naturalist could 
follow its trail over the bed of fallen leaves, almost as fast as 
they could walk. Both the guides had dismounted, and with 
theur bodies slightly bent, and leading their horses after them, 
conmienced tracking the bear. From Ike's manner one would 
have fancied that he was 'guided by- scent rather than by 
sight. 

The trail led us from our path, and we had followed it som6 
hundred yards into the woods. Most of us were of the opinion 
that the creature had never halted after seeing the doctor, but 
had run off to a great distance. If left to ourselves we should 
have given over the chase. 

The trappers, however, knew what they were about. They 
asserted that the bear had gone away slo.wly — that it had made 
frequent halts — that they discovered ** sign " to Idkd them to the 
conclusion that the animal's haunt was in the neighbourhood — 
that its " nest " was near. We were, therefore, encouraged to 
proceed. 

All of us rode after the trackers. Jake and Lanty had been 
left with the waggon, with directions to keep on their route. 
After awhile we heard tb^ waggon moving along directly in 
front of us. The road had angled as well as the bear's traQ, 
and the two were again converging. 
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Just at that moment a lood shooting came from the direction 
of the waggon. It was Lantj's voice, and Jake^s too. 

" Och I be the Vargin mother I luck there ! Awch, mother 
o'Mosefl, Jake, such a baste !" 

" Golly, Massa Lantj, it am a bar !" 

We all heard this at once. Of course we thonght of the trail 
no longer, bat made a rush in the direction of the voices, caosing 
the branches to fly on every side. 

** Whar's the bar ?" cried Redwood, who was first up to the 
waggon, " whar did you see't ?" ^ 

" Yander he goep !" cried Lanty, pointing to a piece of heavy 
timber, beset with an undergrowth of cane, but standing almost 
isolated from the rest of the forest on account of the thin open 
woods that were around it. 

We were too late to catch a glimpse of him, but perhaps he 
would halt in the undergrowth. If so we had a chaooe. 

" Surround, boys, surround 1'' cried the Keutuckian, who 
nnderstood bear-hunting as well as any of the party. " Quick, 
round and head him ij* and, at the same time, the speaker urged 
his great horse into a gallop. Several others, rode off on the 
opposite side, and in a few seconds we had surrounded the cane 
brake. 

" Is he in it ?" cried one. 

" Do you track 'im thur, Mark V cried Ike, to his comrade 
"rom the opposite side. 

" No," was the reply, " he haint gone out this away." 

" Nor hyur," responded Ike. 

" Nor here," said the Keutuckian. 

" Nor by here," added the hunter-naturalist. 

" Belike, then, he's stiD in the timmer," said Redwood. " Now 
V>ok out aU of yees. Keep your eyes skinned, FU hustle him 
out o' thar." 

" Hold on, Mark, boy," cried Ike, " hold on thur. a 

tile varmint ! hyur's his track, paddled like a sheep pen. Wsighi 
his detfs byur — ^let me*rout 'im." 
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" Very wai, then," replied the other, "go ahead, old fellow— 
I'll look to mj side — ^tha'll no bar pass me 'ithoat getting a pill 
in his guts. Out wi' 'im 1" 

We all sat in our saddles silent and watchful. Ike had 
entered the cane, but not a rustle was heard. A snake could 
not have passed through it with less noise than did the old 
trapper. 

It was full ten minutes before the slightest sound warned of 
what he was about. Then his voice reached us. 

" This way, all of you I The bar's treed." 

The announcement filled all of us with pleasant anticipations. 
The sport of killing a bear is no every-day amusement, and now 
that the animal was " treed " we were sure of him. Some dis- 
mounted and hitched their horses to the branches ; others boldly 
dashed into the cane, hurrying to the spot, with the hope of 
Ihaving first shot. 

Why was Ike's rifle not heard if ha saw the bear treed? 
This puzzled some. It was explained when we got up. Ike's 
words were figurative. The bear had not taken shelter in a 
tree, but a hollow log, and, of course, Ike had not yet set eyes 
on him. But there was the log, a huge one, some ten or more 
feet in thickness, and there was the hole, v^ith the well-beaten 
track leading into it. It was his den. He was there to a 
certainty. 

How to get him out ? That was the next question. 

Several took their stations, guns in hand, commanding the 
entrance to the hollow. One went back upon the log, and 
pounded it with the butt of his gun. To no purpose. Briin 
was not such a fool as to walk out and be peppered with 
bullets. 

A long pole was next thrust up the hollow. Nothing couU 
be felt. The den was beyond reach. 

Smoking was next tried, but with like success. The bear 
gave no sign of being annoyed with it. The axes were now 
brought from the waggon. It would be a tough job — ^for the 
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log ^a Bjcamore 1 was sonnd enoagh except near the heart 
There was no help for it, and Jake and Lanty went to work as 
if for a day's rail splitting. 

Redwood and the Kentuckian, both good axemen, relieved 
them, and a deep ig)tch soon began to make its appearance on 
each side of the log. The rest of us kept watch near the 
entrance, hoping the sound of the axe might drive out the 
game We were disappointed in that hope, and for fuF two 
hours the chopping continued, until the patience and the arms 
of those that plied the axe were nearly tiied out 

It is no trifling matter to lay open a tree ten feet in diameter 
They had chosen the place for their work guided by the long pole. 
It could not be beyond the den, and if upon the near side of it, 
the pole would then be long enough to reach the bear, and 
either destroy him with a knife blade attached to it, or force 
him out. This was our plan, and therefore we were encouraged 
to proceed. 

At length the axes broke through the wood and the dark inte- 
rior lay open. They had cut in the right place, for the den of 
the bear was found directly under, but no bear ! Poles were 
inserted at both openings, but no bear could be felt either way. 

The hollow ran up no further, so after all there was no beat 
in the log. 

There were some disappointed faces about — and some rather 
rough ejaculations were heard. T might say that Ike " cussed a 
few," tend chat would be no more than the truth. The old trapper 
seemed to be ashamed of being so taken in, particularly as he 
had somewhat exultingly announced that the " bear was treed.** 

" He must have got off before we surrounded," said one. 

" Are you sure hb came into the timber ?" asked another— 
*' that fool, Lanty, was so scared, he could hardly tell where the 
animal went." 

" Be me sod I gentlemen, I saw him go in wid my own eyes, 
Oil swear " 
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'' Cossed qaeer 1" spitefuUj remarked Bedwood. 

" D— d the bar ?" ejaculated Ike, " whur kid the yamuni 
a gone V^ 

Where was A ? All eyes were turned to look for the 

huDter-nataralist, as if he could clear up the mystery. He was 
nowhere to be seen. He had not been seen for some time I 

At that moment, the cletfr sharp ring of a rifle echoed in our 
ears. There was a moment's silence, and the next moment a 
loud '' thump *' was heard, as of a heavy body falling from a 
great height to the ground. The noise started ^ven our tired 
horses, and some of them broke their ties and scampered off. 

" This way, gentlemen," said a quiet voice, " here's the bear V 

The i^oice was A ^'s ; and we all, without thinking of the 

horses, harried up to the spot. Sure enough, there lay the great 
brute, a red stream oozing out of a bullei-hole in his ribs. 

A pointed to a tree — a huge oak that spread out above 

our heads. 

" There he was, on yonder fork," said he. " We might have 
saved ourselves a good deal of trouble had we been more 
thoughtful I suspected he was not in the log when the smoke 
failed to move him The brute was too sagacious to hide there. 
It is not the first Hme I havd known the hunter foiled by such a 
trick.'' 

The eyes of Redwood were turned admiringly on the speaker, 
and even old Ike could not help acknowledging his superior 
hunter-craft. 

" Mister," ha muttered, " I guess you'd make a darned fust- 
rate mountain-man. He's a gone Injun when you look through 
Bights." 

All were exiimining the huge carcass of the bear — one of the 
largest size. 

" You'r sur«> it's no grizzly ?" inquired the doctor. 

" No, doctor/' replied the naturalist, " the grizzly never climbi 
a tree " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THB BLACK BEAB OF AMEBIGA 



After some time spent in reccyering the horses, we lifted the 
bear into Jake's waggon, and proceeded on oar joamej. It wai 
near evening, howerer, and ^e soon after halted and formed 
eamp. The bear was skinned in a trice, —Ike and Redwood per- 
forming this operation with the dexteri y of a pair of batchers ; 
of conrse " bear-meat ^ was the principle dish for sapper ; and 
although some may think this rather a savage feast, I envy those 
who are in the way of a bear-ham now. 

Of coarse for that evening nothing was talked of bnt Brain, 
and a good many anecdotes were related of the beasts With 
the exception of the doctor, Jake and Lanty, all of as had some- 
thiDg to say upon that snbject, for all the rest had had more or 
less practice in bear-hnnting. 

The black or ** American bear " ( Ursus Americanus) is one 
of the best known of his tribe. It is he that is oftenest seen in 
menageries and zoological gardens, for the reason, perhaps, that 
he is found in great plenty in a country of large commercial 
intercourse with other nations. Hence he is more frequently cap- 
tured and exported to all parts. 

Any one at a glance may distinguish him from the " brown 
bear " of Europe, as well as the other bears of the Eastern con- 
tinent — ^not so jnuch by his colour (for he is brown too), as by 
his form and the regularity and smoothness of his coat. He 
may be as easily distinguished, too, from his congeners of North 
America — of which there are three — ^the grizzly ( U. ferox) the 
brown (ardus 1), and the " polar " ( TJ, ma/ritimus). The hair 
npon other large bears (the polar excepted'' is what may be 
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termed " tufty," and their forms are different, being generally 
more nncoath and " cbankier." The black bear is, in fact, 
nearer to the polar in shape, as well as in the arrangement of 
his fur, — ^than to any other of the tribe. He is much smaller, 
however, rarely exceeding two*thirds the weight of large speci- 
mens of the latter. 

His colour is asually a deep black all over the body, with a 
patch of rich yellowish red upon the muzzle, where the hair is 
short and smooth. This ornamental patch is sometimes absent, 
and yarieties of the black bear are seen of different colours. 
Brown ones are commo i in some parts, and others of a cinna- 
mon colour, and still otl ers with white markings, but these last 
are rare. They are all of one species, however, the assertion of 
some naturalists to the contrary notwithstanding. The proof is, 
that the black varieties have been seen followed by coloured 
cubs, and vice versa. 

The black bear is omnivorous — ^feeds upon flesh as well as fruit, 
nuts, and edible roots. Habitually his diet is not carnivo- 
rous, but he will eat at times either carrion or living flesh. We 
say living flesh, for on capturing prey he does not ^ait to kill it, 
as most carnivorous animals, but tears and destroys it while still 
screaming. He may be said to swallow some of his food alive I 

Of honey he is especially fond, and robs the bee-hive whenever 
it is accessible to him. It is not safe from him even in the top of 
a tree, provided the entrance to it is large enough to admit his 
body ; and when it is not, he often contrives to make it so by 
means of his sharp claws. He has but little fear of the stinga 
of the angry bees. His shaggy coat and thick hide afford him 
ample protection against such puny weapons. It is supposed 
that he spends a good deal of his time ranging the forest ia 
search of " bee trees." 

Of course he is a tree-climber — climbs by the " hug," not by 
means of his claws, as do inimals of the cat kind ; and in get- 
ting to the ground again descends the trunk, stern foremost^ tm 
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was, on yonder fork," said he. " We might have saved ourselves a good deal of trouble 
bad we been more thoughtful. I suspected he was not in the log when the smoke 
failed to move him. The brute was too sagacious to hide there. It is not the first time 
I have known the hunter foiled by such a trick."— Page 174. 
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a hod-carrier would come down a ladder. In this he again 
differs from the fdida. 

The range of the black bear is extensive — ^in fact it may be 
said to be colimital with the forest, both in North and South 
America — though in the latter division of the continent, another 
species of large black bear exists, the TJrsus ornatus. In the 
northern continent the American bear is found in all the wooded 
parts from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but not in the open and 
prairie districts. There the grizzly holds dominion, though both 
of them range together in the wooded valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains. The grizzly, on the other hand, is only met with 
west of the Mississippi, and affects the dry desert countries of 
the uninhabited West. The brown bear, supposed to be identi- 
cal with the Ursus ardus of North Europe, is only met with in 
the wild and treeless tract known as *' Barren grounds," which 
stretch across nearly the whole northern part of the continent 
from the last timber to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and in this 
region the black bear is not found. The zone of the polar bear 
joins with that of the brown, and the range of the former 
extends perhaps to the pole itself. 

At the time of the colonisation )f America, the area of the 
present United Sates was the favou te home of the black bear. 
It was a country entirely covered with thick forests, and of 
course a suitable habitat for him. Even to this day a consider- 
able number of bears is to be found within the limits of the 
settlements. Scarcely a State in which some wild woodlands or 
mountain fastnesses do not afford shelter to a number of bears, 
and to kill one of them is a grand object of the hunter's ambi^ 
tion. Along the whole range of the AUeghanies black bears are 
yet fimnd, and it will be long ere they are finally extirpated 
from such haunts. In the Western States they are still more 
common, where they inhabit the gloomy forests along the rivers, 
and creek bottoms, protected alike by the thick undergrowth 
and the swampy nature of the soil. 

8* 
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Their den is nsoallj in a hollow tree — sometimes a prostrate 
log if the latter be large enough, and in such a position as is not 
likely to be olyserved by the passing hnnter. A cave in the 
* rocks is ilso their favourite lair, when the geological structure 
of the country offers them so secure a retreat. They are safer 
thus : for when a bear-tree or log has been discovered by eithei 
hunter or farmer the bear has not much chance of escape. The 
squirrel is safe enough, as his capture will not repay the trouble 
of felling the tree ; but such noble game as a bear will repay 
whole hours of hard work with the axe. 

The black bear lies torpid during several months of the win- 
ter. The time of his hybernation depends upon the latitude of 
the place and the coldness of the clunate. As you approach 
the south this period becomes shorter and shorter, until in the 
tropical forests, where frost is unknown, the black bear ranges 
throughout the year. 

The mode of hunting the black bear does not differ from that 
practised with the fox or wild cat. He is usually chased by 
dogs, and forced into his cave or a tree. If the former, he is 
shot down, or the tree, if hollow, is felled. Sometunes smokii^ 
brings him out. If he escapes to a cave, smoking is also tried ; 
but if that will not succeed in dislodging him, he must be left 
alone, as no dogs will venture to attack him there. 

The hnnter often tracks and kills him in the woods with a 
bullet from his rifle. He will not turn upon man unleai when 
wounded or brought to bay. Then his assault is to be dreaded. 
Should he grasp the hunter between his great forearms, the 
latter will stand a fair chance of being hugged to death. He 
does not attempt to use his teeth like the grizzly bear, but relies 
upon the muscular power of his arms. The nose appears to be 
his tenderest part, and his antagonist, if an old bear-hunter, and 
sufficiently cool, will use every effort to strike him there. A 
blow upon the snout has often caused the blade bear to let go 
his hold, and retreat terrifled 1 
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l%e log trap is aometimes tried with sacceas. This is eoa 
stmcted in such a waj that the removal of the bait operates 
upon a trigger, aod a larg<$ heavy log comes down oa the 
animal removing it — either crushing it to death or holding it 
fast by pressure. A Hmb is sometimes only caught \ but this 
proves sufi&cient. 

The same kind of trap is used throughout the northern 
r^;ions (^ America by the fur trappers — ^particularly tiie sable 
hunters and trailers of Uie white weasel {Mu$tda erminea). 
Of course that for the bear is constructed o[ the heaviest logs, 
And is of large dimenfflon&. 

Kedwood related an adventure that had befallen him while 
tn^»ng the black bear at an earlier period of his life. It had 
nearly cost him his life too, and a slight halt in his gait could 
«till be observed, resulting from that very adventure. 

We all collected around the blazing logs to listen to the tnip- 
per^ Story 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TRAPPEB TRAPPED. 

" Well, then,'' began Kedwood " the thing I'm agoin' to tell 
you about, happened to me when I war a younker, long afore I 
ever t^ionght I was a coming out hyar upon the parairas. I 
wan't quite growed at the time, though I was a good (^uuk for 
my age. 

'' It war up thar among the mountains in East Tennessee, 
whar this child war raised, upon the head waters of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

** I war fond o' huntin' from the time that I war knee high to 
% duck, an' I can jest remember killin' a black bar afcure I war 
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til elve jeer old. As I growed up, the bar had become scacer 
in them parts, and it wan't every day yoa conld scare up soch a 
Tarmint, bat now and then one ud turn ap. 

" Well, one day as I war poking about the crik bottom (for 
the shanty war my ole mother lived war not on the Tennessee, 
but on a crik that runs into it), I diskivered bar sign. There 
war tracks o' the bar's paws in the mud, an' I follered them 
along the water edge for nearly a mile — then the trail turned 
into about as thickety a bottom as I ever seed anywhar. It 
would a baffled a cat to crawl through it. 

" After the trail went out from the crik and towards the edge 
o*. this thicket, I lost all hopes of foUerin* it further, as the 
ground was hard, and covered with donicks, and I couldn't make 
the tracks out no how. I had myidea that the bar had tuk the 
thicket, so I went round the edge of it to see if I could find 
whar he had entered. 

"For a long time I couldn't see a spot whar any critter as. 
big as a bar could a got in without nfakin' some sort o' a hole, 
and then I begun to think the bar had gone some other way, 
either across the crik or further down it. 

" I war a goin' to turn back tc the water, when I spied a big 
log lyin' half out o* the thicket, with one eend buried in the 
bushes. I noticed that the top of this log had a dirty look, as 
if some animal had tramped about on it ; an' on goin' up and 
squintin' at it a little closter, I seed that that guess war the 
right one. 

"I clomb the log, for it war a regular rouster, bigger tha: 
that 'n we had so much useless trouble with, and then I scram- 
melled along the top o' it in the direction of the brush. Thar 1 
seed the very hole whar the bar had got into the thicket, and 
thar war a regular beaten path runnin' through the brake as fax 
as I could see. 

" I jumped off o^ the log and squeezed myself through tht 
bramble. It war a trail easy enough to find, but mighty hard 
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to foller, I can^tell ye. Thar war thistles^ and cussed stingin' 
ue^lesi and briars as thick as my wrist, with claws upon them 
as sharp as tish-hooks. I pushed on, howsomever, feelir' quite 
sartin that such a % ell-used track must lead to the bar's den, 
an' I war safe enough to find it. In coorse I reckoned that the 
critter ha^ his nest in some holler tree, and I could go Lome for 
my axe, and come back the next morning — ^if smoking failed to 
frt him out. 

"Well, I poked on through the thicket a^ood three hundred 
yards, sometimes crouching, and sometimes creeping on my 
hands and knees. I war badly scratched, I tell you, and now 
and then I Jest thought to myself, what would be the consy- 
quince if the bar should meet me in that narrow passage. We'd 
a had a toug'u tussle, I reckon — but I met no bar. 

"At last the brush grew thinner, and jest as I was in hopes I 
might stumble on the bar tree, what shed I see afore me but the 
face o' a rocky bluff, that riz a consid'able height over the crik 
bottom. I begun to fear that the varmint had a cave, and so, 
cuss him I he had-— a great black guUey in the rocks was right 
c2ose by, and thar was his den and no mistake. I could easily 
tell it by the way the clay and stones had been pattered over by 
his paws. 

" Of coorse, my tracking for that day war over, and I stood 
by the mouth of the cave not kuowin' what to do. I didn't feel 
inclined to go in, 

" After a while I bethought me that the bar mont come out, 
an' I laid myself squat down among the bushes facing the cave. 
I had my gun ready to give him a mouthful of lead, as soon as 
ne should show his snout outside o' the hole. 

" 'Twar no go. I guess he had heeard me when I first com > 
up, and know'd I war thar I laid still until 'twar so dark 1 
thought I would never find my way back to the crik ; but, after 
a good deal of scramblin' and creepin' J got out at la^it^ and 
took mv way home. 
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" It wartft likely I war a goin' to give that bar «p. I 
bonnd to fetch him oat o* his boots if it cost me a week's himt 
iog ; so I retarned the next moroing to the place, and laf ali 
day in fiont o' the caye. No bar appeared, an' I went back 
home a ^nssin'. 

" Next day I come again, bat this Jiime I didn't intend to 
stay. I had fetched my axe with me, wi- the intention of riggin' 
np a log trap near the month o* the care. I had also fetched % 
jfag o* molasses and some yeers o' green com to bait the trap, 
for I know'd the bar war fond o' both. 

" Well, I got upon the spot, an' makin' as leetle mmpns as 
possible, I went to work to baild my trap. I found some logs 
on the ground jest the scantlin', and in less than an hour I bed 
the thing rigged an' the trigger set. ^want no small lift to get 
up the big log, but I managed it wi' a leyer I had made, though 
it took every poun4 o' Strength in my body. If it come down 
on the bar I knew it would hold him. 

"Well, I had all ready except layin' the bait ; so I crawled 
in, and was fixin' the green yeers and the 'lassos, when, je^ 
at that moment, what shed I hear behind me but the 'sn^' <i 
the bar ! 

" I turned suddently to see. I had jest got my eye on ihe 
critter standin' right in the mouth o' his cave, when I feeled 
myself struck upon the buttocks, and flattened down to the airth 
like a pancake. 

" At the first stroke, I thought somebody had hit me a heavy 
blow from behind, and I wish it had been that. It war wusser 
than that. It war the log had hit me, and war now lying witt 
ill its weight right acrosst my two legs. In my hurry to gii 
round I had sprung the trigger, and down comed the infernal 
jog on my hams. 

" At fust I wan't scared, but I war badly hurt., I thought 
ft would be all right as soon as I had crawled out, and I madft 
an attempt to do so It was then that I become scared io 
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^Aroest ; for I found that I couldn't crawl oat. M; legs wetre 
Leld in such a way that I conldn't move them, and the more 1 
polled the more I hort them. Tbey were in pain already with 
the heavy weight pressin' upon them, and I couldn't bear to 
move them. No more could I turn myself. I war flat on my 
fece, and couldn't slew myself round any way, so as to get my 
hf ud» at the log. I war fairly catched in my own trap. 

''It war jest about then I began to feel scared. Thar wan't 
BC settlement hi the hul crik bottom but my mother's old 
shanty an' that were two miles higher up* It war aa unlikdy 
a thing as could happen that anybody would be passing that 
way ; and unless some one did, I saw no chance of gettin' dar 
o' the scrape I war in. I could do nothin' for myself. 

'* I hollered afl loud as I could, and that frightened the bar 
into his cave again. I hollered for an hour, but I could hear no 
reply, and then I war still a-bit, and then I hollered again, an' 
kept this up pretty much for the hul o' that blessed day. 

'' Thar wan't any answer but the echo o' my own shoutin', and 
the whoopin' of the owls that flew about over my head, and 
appeared as if they war mockin' me. 

" I had no behopes of any relief comitf from home. My ole 
mother had nobody but myself^ and she wan't like to mias mo, 
as I'd often stayed out a huntin^ for three or four days at a time. 
The only chance I had, and I knew it too, war that some neigh- 
bour might be strayin' down the crik, and you may guess what 
sort o' chance tliat war, when I tell ygu thar wan't a neighbour 
livin' within less than five mile o' us. If no one come by I knew 
I must lay there till I died o' hunger and rotted, or the bar ate 
me up. 

** Well, night come, and night went. Twar about the tongest 
night this child remembers. I lay all through it, a sufTerin' the 
pain, and listening to the screechin' owls. I could a screeched 
AS loud as any of them if that would a-done any good. I heoird 
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now and then the snuffin' o' the bar, and I could see thar war 
two o' them. I could see thar big black bodies movin' abous 
like sliadows, and they appeared to be gettin' less afeerd^' me, 
as they came close at times, and risin' up on their hind quarters 
stood in front o' me like a couple o' black devils. ^ 

" I begun to get afeerd they would attack me, and so I guess 
they would a-done, had not a circumstance happened that put 
them out o' the notion. 

" It war jest grey day, when one o' them came soclose thac 
I expected to be attacked by him. Now as luck would have it, 
my rifle happened to be lyin' on the ground within reach. I 
grabbed it without saying a word, and slewin' up one shoulder 
as high as I could, I was able to sight the bar just behind the 
fore leg. The brute wan't four feet from the muzzle, and slap 
into him went wad and all, and down he tumbled like a felled 
ox. I seed he war as dead as a buck. 

" Well, badJy as I war fixed, I contrived to get loaded again, 
for I knowed that bars will fight for each other to the death ; 
and 1 thought the other might attack me. It wan't to be seen 
at the time, but shortly after it come upon the ground from the 
direction of the crik. 

" I watched it closely as it shambled up, having my rifle ready 
all the while. When it first set eyes on its dead comrade it 
gave 8 loud snort, and stopped. It appeared to be considerably 
surprised. It only halted a short spell, and then, with a loud 
roar, it run up to the carcass, and sniffed at it. 

** I haint the least o' a doubt that in two seconds more it 
would a-jumped me, but I war too quick for it, and sent a 
bullet right plum into one of its eyes, that come out again neiir 
the back o' its neck. That did the business, and I had the 
satisfaction to see it cowollop over nearly on top o' the other'n. 

" Well, I killed the bars, but what o' that. That wouldn't 
get me from under the log ; and what wi ' the pain I was suf 
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erin\ and the poor prospect o' bein' relieyeo, I thought I moat 
as well have let them eat me. 

'* S^fit a man don't die so long as he can help it, I believe, and 
I detarmined to live it out while I conld. At times I had hopes 
and shouted, and then I lost hope and lay still again. 

*' I grew as hungry as a famished wolf. The bars were lying 
right before me, but jest beyond reach, as if to tantylize meu 
I could have eat a collop raw if I could have a^ot hold of it, ' 
but how to reach it war the difeeculty. 

** Needcesity they say is the mother o' inyention ; and I set 
myself to invent a bit. Thar war a piece o* rope I had brought 
along to help me wi' the trap, and that I got my claws on. 

'' I made a noose on one eend o' it, and after about a score 
o^ trials I at last flung the noose over the head o^ one o' the 
bars, and drew it tight. I then sot to work to pull the bar 
nearer. If that bar's neck wan't well stretched I don't know 
what you'd call stretchin', for I tugged at it about an hour afore 
I could get it within reach. I did get it at last, and then with 
my knife I cut out the bar's tongue, and ate it raw. 

" I had satisfied one appetite, but another as bad, if not wus- 
ser, troubled me. That war thirst — my throat war as dry as a 
com cob, and whar was the water to come from. It grew so 
bad at last that I thought I would die of.it. I drawed the bar 
nearer me, and cut his juglar to see if thar war any relief from 
that quarter. Thar wan't. The blood war froze up thick as 
• liver. Not a drop would run. 

" I lay coolin' my tongue on the blade o' my knife an' chawin' 
a bullet that I had taken from my pouch. I managed to put 
in the hul of the next day this away, now and then shoutin' as 
loud as I could. Towards the evenin' I grew hungry again, and 
ate a cut out o' the cheek o' the bar ; but I thought I would 
iHshoked for want o'water. 

** I put in the night the best way I could. I had the owh 
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^ain for compaBj, and some yarmiat oame np and smolt at the 
bars ; bat was frightened at mj voice, and ran away agaia. 1 
suppose it was a fox or wolf, or some such thing, sad bat /or me 
would a-made a meal off o* the bar's carcass. 

" I won't trouble you with my reflexshans all that night ; bdt 
I can assure ye they war anjthing bot pleasant. I thought of 
my ole mother, who had nobody but me, and that hdped to 
keep np my spirits. I detarmined to cut away at the bar, and 
hold ont as long as possible. 

" As soon as day l^oke I set up mj shontin' again, restin' 
every fifteen minutes or so, and then takin' a fresh start. Aboat 
an hour after son ap, jest ae I had finished a long spell a 
Bcreechin', I thought I heerd a voice. I listened a bit with my 
heart thumpin' against my ribs. Thar war no sound ; I yelled 
k>ader than ever, and then listened. Thar war a voice. 

** * D — n ye I what are ye hoUowin' aboat V cried the voiee. 

" I again shoated * Holloa 1 ' 

" ' Who the h— ll's thar ?" inquired the voice. 

" ' Casey I ' I called back, recognising the voiee as tbat q£ a 
neighbour who lived ap the crik ; * for God's sake this way/ 

" '.I'm a-cominV he replied ; * 'Taint so easy to get through 
hyer — that you, Redwood? What the h — ^'s the matter? 
D — n this brush 1' 

" I heard my neighbour breakin' his way through the thicket, 
and strange I tell ye all, but tnie it is, I couldn't believe I war 
goin' to get clar even then until I seed Casey standin' in. front 
o' me. 

" Well, of joorse, I was now set free again, but couldnU pat 
a foot to the ground. Casey carried me home to the shanty, 
whar I lay for well nigh six weeks, before I could go about 
and d — n the thing I I haint got over it yet." 

So ended Redwood's story. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE AKERIGAN DEEB. 

During out next day's journey we fell in with and killed a 
conple of deer — ^a young buck and doe. They WCTe the first of 
these animals we had yet seen, and that was considered strange, 
as we had passed through a deer country. They were of the 
species common to all parts of the United States-* territory — the 
** red " or " fallow " deer ( Cervus Virginianus), It may be here 
remarked that the common deer of the United States, some- 
times called "red deer," is the fallow deer of English parkis, 
that the ** elk " of America is the red deer of Europe, and the 
*' elk *' of Europe is the " moose *' of America. Many mistakes 
are made in relation to this family of animals on account of these 
misapplied names. 

In North America.there are six well-defined species of deer — 
the moose (C alces)] the elk {Canadensis); the caribou {Ifiranr 
dus); the black-tail or "mule" deer {macrotus); the long-tail 
(leucuruj); and the Virginian, or fallow deer (Virginianus). 
The deer of Louisiana (C. nemoralis) is supposed by some tolbe 
a different species from any of the above ; so also is the " maza- 
' ma" of Mexico ( C. Mexicanus,) It is more probable that these 
two kinds are only varieties of the {Cervus Virginianus) — the 
difference in color, and other respects, resulting from" a differ- 
ence in food, climate, and such like causes. 

It is probable, too, that a small species of deer exists in the 
Russian possessions west pf the Rocky Mountains, quite distinct 
from any of the six mentioned above ; but so little is yet known 
of thb natnral (u'^orj of these wild territories^ that tluB mn 
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only be t^ken as conjectare. It may be remarked, also, that oi 
the caribou ( C taramdus) there are two marked varieties, that 
may almost be regarded in the light of species. One, the 
larger, is known as the " woodland cariboo," becalise it inhabits 
the more southern and wooded districts of the Hudson's Bay 
territory ; the other, the " barren-ground caribou," is the " rein- 
deer " of the arctic voyagers. 

Of the six well-ascertained species, the last mentioned 
(C Yirgirdanus) has the largest geographical range, and is the 
most generally known. Indeed, when the word? " deer '' is men- 
tioned, it only is meant. It is the deer of the United States. 

The "black-tails" and "long-tails" are two species that 
may be called new. Though long known to trappers and 
hunters, they have been but lately described by the scientific 
naturalist. Their habitat is the "far west" in California, 
Oregon, the high* prairies, and the valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Up to a late period naturalists have had but little to do 
with these countries. For this reason their fauna has so long 
remained comparatively unknown. 

The geographical disposition of the other four species is 
curious. Each occupies a latitudinal zone. That of the caribou, 
or reindeer, extends farthest north. It is not found within the 
limits of the United States. 

'The zone of the moose overleaps that of the caribou, but, on 
the other side, goes farther south, as this species is met with 
along the extreme northern parts of the United States. 

The Elk is next in order. His range " dovetails " into that 
of the moose, but the elk roves still farther into the temperate 
regions, being met with almost as far south as Texas. 

The fourth, the common deer, embraces in his range the tem- 
perate and torrid zones of both JN^orth and South America, 
while he is not fouud in higher latitudes than «ae 50:.chern fron 
ti^ of Canada 
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The common deer, therefore, inhabits a greater area than any 
of his congeners, and is altogether the best-known animal of his 
kind. Most persons know him by sight. He is the smallest of 
the American species, being generally abont five feet in length 
by three in height, and a little more than lOOlbs. in weight. 
He is exceedingly well formed and graceful ; his horns are not 
so large as those of the stag, but, like his, they are annually 
caducous, falling off in the winter and returning in the spring. 
They are rounded below, but in the upper part slightly flattened 
or palmated. The antlers do not rise upward, but protrude for- 
ward over the brow in a threatening manner. There is no 
regular rule, however, for their shape and " set," and their num- 
ber also varies in different individuals. The horns are also 
present only in the male or buck ; the doe is without them 
They rise from a rough bony protuberance on the forehead, 
called the " burr." In the first year they grow in the shape of 
two short straight spikes ; hence the name " spike bucks " given 
to the animals of that age. In the second* season a small antler 
appears on each horn, and the number increases until the fourth 
year, when they obtain a full head-dress of ** branching horns.'' 
The antlers, or, as they are sometimes called, " points," often 
increase in number with the age of the animal, until as many as 
fifteen make their appearance. This, however, is rare. Indeed, 
the food of the animal has much to do with the growth of his 
horns. In an ill-fed specimen they do not grow to such size, nor 
branch so luxuriantly as in a well-fed fat buck. 

We have said that the hor;is fall annually. This takes place 
in winter — ^in December and January. They are rarely found, 
however, as they are soon eaten up by the small-gnawing 
animals. 

The new horns begin to grow as soon as the old ones have 
dippped off. During the spring and summer they are covered 
with a soft velvety substance, and they are then described ai 
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being ." in the Telvet." The blood circulates freely through thw 
membrane, and it is h^hly sensitiye, so that a blow upon the 
horns at this season produces gr^t pain. By the time the 
*' rutting season " commences (in October), the velvet has peeled 
off, and the horns are then in order for battle — and they need 
be, for the battles of the bucks during this period are terribU 
indeed. Frequently their horns get " locked" in such conflicts, 
and being unable to separate them, the combatants remain in 
this -situation till both perish by hunger, or fall a prey to their 
natural enemy — the wdf. Many pairs of horns have been found 
in the forest thus locked together, and there is not a museum in 
America without this singular souvenir of mutual destruction 1 

The hair of the American deer is thickly set and smooth on 
the surface. In winter it grows longer and is of a greyish hue ; 
the deer is then, according to hunter phraseology, " in the grey.'* 
In the summer a new coat is obtained, which is reddish, or calf- 
coloured. The deer is then " in the red.'' Towards the end of 
August, or in autumn, the whole coat has a blue tinge. This is 
called '' in the blue.'^ At all times the animal is of a whitish 
appearance on the throat and belly ard insides of the l^s. 
The skin is toughest when " in the red," thickest " in the blue," 
and thinnest /'in the grey." In the blue it makes the best 
buckskin, and is, therefore most valuable when obtained in 
autumn. 

The fawns of this species are beautiful litvle creatures ; they 
are fawn-coloured and showered all oyer with white ^aots, which 
disappear towards the end of their first summer, when they gra- 
dually get into the winter grey. 

The American deer is a valuable itoimal. Much of the buck- 
skin of commerce is the product of its hides, and the horns are 
put to many uses. Its flesh, besides supplying the tables of the 
wealthy, has been for centuries dmost the whole sustenance of 
whole nations ci Indians. Its skins have furmshed them wiA 
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teaU. beds, and clothing ; its intestines with bowstrings, ball 
" raquets," and snow-shoes ; and in the chase *'f this creatar** 
they have found almost their sole occupatior aa well as amnse- 
ment. 

With so many enemies, it is a matter of wonder that this 
iq)ecies has not long been extirpated ; not only has man been 
its constant and perseyering destroyer, bnt it has a host of 
enemies besides, in the congar, the lynxes, the wolverene, and 
the wolyea 

The last are its worst foes. Hnnters state that fb? one deer 
killed by themselves, five faJl a prey to the wolves. These 
attack the yoj^ng and feeble, and soon run them down. Tlie 
old deer can escape from a wolf by superior speed ; bnt in 
remote districts, where the wolves are numerous, they unite in 
packs of eight or ten, and follow the deer as hounds do, and 
even with a somewhat similar howling. They run by the nose, 
and unless the deer can reach water, and thus escape them, they 
will tke it down in the end. 

Frequently the deer, when thus followed in winter, makes for 
the ice, upon which he is soon overtaken by his hungry pursuers. 

Notwithstanding all this, the American deer is still common 
in most c^ the States, and in some of them even plentiful. 
Where the wolves have been thinned off by " bounty " laws, 
and the deer protected during the breeding season by legislative 
enactments, as is the case in Nf;w York, their number i$ said to 
be on the in(^ase. The markets of all the great cities in Ame- 
rica are supplied with venison almost as cheap as beef, which 
sbows that the deer are yet far from being scarce. 

The habits of this creature are well known. It is gregarious 
in ltd naturd hakUat, The herd is usually led by an old buck, 
who watches over the safety of the others while feeding. When 
ui enemy approaches, this sentinel and leader strikes the ground 
Aaipiy within hoofs, snorts loadly, and emits a shrill wListla ; 
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all the time fronting the danger with his horns set forward ii 
a threatening manner. So long as he does not attempt to mn 
the others continue to browse with confidence ; but the moment 
their leader starts to flj, all the rest follow, each trying to be 
foremost 

They are timid upon ordinary occasions, but the bucks in this 
rutting season are bold, and when wounded and brought " tc 
bay," are not to be approached with impunity. They can 
inflict terrible blows, both with their hoofs and antlers ; and 
hunters who have come too near them on such occasions have 
with difficulty escaped being gored to death. 

They are foes to the snake tribe, and kill the most venomoas 
serpents without being bitten. The rattle-snake hides from 
their attack. Their mode of destroying these creatures is similar 
to that employed by the peccary {dicotyles) : that is, by pounc- 
ing down upon them with the four hoofs held close together, 
and thus crushing them to death. The hostility of the peccary 
to snakes is easily understood, as no sooner has it killed one 
than it makes a meal of it. With the deer, of course, such is 
not the case, as they are not carnivorous. Its enmity to the 
reptile race can be explained only by supposing that it possesses 
a knowledge of their dangerous qualities, and thinks they should 
therefore be got rid of. 

The food of the American deer consists of twigs, leaves of 
trees, and grass. They are fonder of the tree-shoots than the 
grass ; but their favourite morsels are the buds and flowers of 
nympha, especially those of the common pond-lily. To get these 
they wade into the lakes and rivers like the moose, and, like 
them, are good swimmers. 

They love the shady forest better than the open ground, and 
they haunt the neighbourhood of streams. These afford them 
protection, as well as a means of quenching thirst. When pur- 
sued tbcir irst thought is to make for water, in order to eladt 
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the parsQcr, wbich they often sacceed in doing, throwing bota 
dogs and wolves (^ the scent. In snmmer, Uiej seek the water 
to cool themselves, and get free from flies and mosquitoes, that 
pester them sadly. 

They are fond of salt, and repair in great numbers to the 
salines and salt springs, that abound in all parts of America. 
At these they lick up quantities of earth along with the salt 
efflorescence, until v^st hollows are formed in the earth, termed, 
from this circumstance, salt '' licks.'' The consequence of this 
'* dirt-eating'' is, that the excrement of the animal comes forth 
in hard pellets ; and by seeing this, the hunters can always tell 
when they are in the neighbourhood of a ** lick." 

The does produce in spring — in May or June, according to 
the latitude. They bring forth one, two, and very rarely tiiree 
fawns at a birth. Then* attachment to their young is proverbial. 

The mothers treat them with the greatest tenderness, and hide 
them while they go to feed. The bleating of the fawn at once 
recalls the mother to its side. The hunter often imitates this 
with success, using either his own voice, or a '* call," made out 
of a cane joints An anecdote, told by Parry, illustrates this 
maternal fondness .* — " The mother, finding her young one could 
not swim as fast herself, was observed to stop repeatedly, so as 
to allow the fawn to come up with her ; and, having landed first, 
stood watching it with trembling anxiety as the boat chased it 
to the shore. She was repeatedly fired at, but remained immov- 
able, unta her oflfspring landed in safety, when they both can- 
tered out of sight." The deer to which Parry refers is the small 
** caribou ;" but a similar affection exists between the mother 
and fawns of the common deer. 

The American deer is hunted for its flesh, its hide, and " the 
sport." There are nany modes of hunting it. The simplest and 
most common is that which is termed ** still" hunting. In this 
the hunter is armed with his rifle or deer gun — a heavy fowling- 
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piece— and steals fcrward upon the deer, as be would upon an; 
other game. " Cover " is not so necessary as silence in such » 
hnnt. This deer, like some antelc^es, is of a " curious" disposi- 
tion, and will sometimes allow the hunter to approach m full 
Tiew without attempting to run off. But the slightest noise, 
such as the rustling of dry lesres, or the snapping of a stick, 
will alarm hun. His sense of hearing is extremely acute. His 
nose, too, is a keen one, and he often scents the hunter, and 
makes off long before the latter has got within sight or range. 
It is necessary m '* still" hunting to leave the dog at home ; 
unless, indeed, he be an animal trained to the purpose. 

Another species of hunting is " trailing " the deer in snow 
This is done either witb dogs or without thenu The snow must 
be frozen over,, so as to cut the feet of the deer, which puts 
them in such a state of fear and pain, that the hunter can easily 
get within shot. I have assisted in killing twenty in a sinprle 
morning in this way ; and that too, in a district where deer were 
not accounted plentiful. • 

The *' drive" is the most exciting mode of hunting deer ; and 
the one practised by those who hunt for " the sport." This is 
done with hounds, and the horsemen who follow them also carry 
guns. In fact, there is hardly a species of hunting in America 
ki which firearms are not used. 

Several individuals are required to make up a " deer drive.'' 
They are generally men who know the " lay " of the country, 
with all its ravines and passes. One or two only accompany 
the hounds as " drivers," while the rest get between the place 
where the dogs are beating the cover and some river towards 
which it is " calculated " the startled game will run. They deploy 
themselves into a long line, which sometimes extends for miles 
through the forest. Each, as he arrives at his station, or '' stand,'* 
as it is call&i, dismounts, ties bis horse in a thicket, and takes 
his stand, ^* covering " himself behind a log or tree. The stands 
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are selected with reference to the configuration of the ground, 
or by paths which the deer are accustomed to take ; and aa 
Boon as all have so arranged themselves, the dogs at a distant 
point are set loose, and the " drive " begins. 

The ** stand men " remain quiet, with their guns in readiness. 
The barking of the dogs afar off through the woods, usually 
admonishes them when a deer has been '' put up ;" and they 
watch with eager expectation, each one hoping that the game 
may come his way. 

Hours are sometunes passed without the hunter either seeing 
or hearing a living thing but himself and his horse ; and many 
a day he returns home from such a " chase " without having had 
the slightest glimpse of either buck, doe, or fawn. 

This is discouraging ; but at other times he is rewarded for 
his patient watching. A buck comes bounding forward, the 
hounds after hkn in full cry. At intervals he stops, and throws 
himself back on his haunches like a halted hare. His eyes are 
protruded, and watching backward. His beautiful neck is swolr 
len with fear and rage, and his branching antlers tower high n- 
the air. Again he springs forward, and approaches the silent 
hunter, who, with a beating heart, holds his piece in the attitude 
of "ready.'' He makes another of his pauses. The gun is 
levelled, the trigger pulled; the bullet speeds forth, and strikes 
into his broad chest, causing him to leap upward in the spas- 
modic effort of death. 

The excitement of a scene like this rewards the hunter for his 
long and lonely vigil. 

" Torch hunting,'' or " fire-hunting," as it is sometimes termed, 
is another method of capturing the fallow deer. It is done by 
carrying a torch in a very dark night through woods where deer 
are known to frequent. The torch is made of pine-knota, well 
dried. They are not tied in bunches, as represented by some 
writers, but carried in a vessel of hard metal. A fryiugpan 
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vrith a long haadie, as already stated, is best for the par- 
pose. 

The "knots'^ are kindled ^thin the pan, and, if good ones^ 
yield a blaze that will light the woods for a hundred yards 
around. The deer seeing this strange object, and impelled by 
curiosity, approaches within range ; and the ''glance" of his 
eyes, like two burning coals, betrays him to the hunter, who 
with his deadly rifle '' sights." between the tuning orbs and fires. 

While we were on the subject of torch-huntmg the doctor took 
up the cue, and gave ua an account of a torch hunt he had 
made in Tennessee. 

" I will tell you of a * torch hunt,' " asAd he, " of which, pars 
ma^ na fm^ and whidi ended with a ' catastrophe.' It took 
place in Tennessee, where I. was for awhile sojourning. I am 
not much of a hunter, as you all know; but happening to reside 
in a ' settlement,' where there were some celebrated hunters, 
and in the neighbourhood of which was an abundance of game, 
I was getting very fond of it. I had heard, among other things, 
of this ' torch hunting,' — ^in &ct, had read many interesting 
descriptions of it, but I bad never witnessed the sport myself ; 
and .was therefore eager, above all things, to join in a torch 
hunt. 

" The opportunity at length offered. A party was made up 
to go hunting, of which I was one. 

*' There were six of us in all ; but it was arranged that we 
should separate into three pairs, each taking its own torch and 
a separate course through the woods. In each pair one was to 
carry the light, while the other managed the ' shooting iron.' 
We were all to meet at one appointed rendezvous when the 
hunt was over. 

'' These preliminaries being arraxi^ed and the torches made 
ready, we sepmrated. My partner and I plunged into the deep 
ferest 
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" Hie nigbt was dark as pitch — dark nights are the best— 
and when we entered the woods we had to grope our way. Of 
course, we had not yet set fire to oaf torch, as we had not 
reached the place treqnented by the deer. 

'* My companion was an old banter, and by right should ha?6 
carried the gun ; bnt it was arranged differently, ont of compli- 
ment to me — the stranger. He held in one hand the hnge fry- 
ing-pan, while in a bag over his shonlder was a bushel or more 
of dry pine-knots. 

** On arriying at the place where it was e^>ected deer would 
be found, we set fire to our torch, and m a few moments the 
blaze threw its glaring circle around us, painting with y^milioa 
the trunks of the great trees. 

'' In this way we proceeded onward, adrancing slowly and 
with as little noise as possible. We talked only in whispers, 
keeping our eyes turned upon all sides at once. But we walked 
and walked, up hill and down hill, for, I should say, ten miles at 
the least ; and not a single pair of bright orbs answered to our 
luminary. Not a deer's eye reflected the blaze of our torch. 

" We had kept the fire replenished and burning vividly to no 
purpose, until hardly a knot remained in the bag. 

" I had grown quite tired in tliis fruitless search. So had my 
companion, and both of us felt chagrin and disappointment. 
We felt this the more keenly as there had been a " supper-wager*' 
laid between us and our friends, as to what party would kill the 
greatest number of deer, and we fancied once or twice that we 
heard shots far off in the direction the others had gone. We 
were likely to come back empty handed, while they, no doubt, 
would bring a deer each, perhaps more. 

' We were returning towards the point from which we had 
started, both of us in a most unamiable mood, when all at once 
aL obiect right before us attracted my attention, and J^rourrht 
me to a sadden halt I did not wait to i^k any questiona A 
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pair of dmall round circles glistened in tke darkness like two 
little discs of fire. Of course they were eyes. Of course they 
were the eyes of a deer. 

" I could see no body, for the two luminous objects shone as 
if set in a ground of ebony. But I did not stay to scan in what 
they were set. My piece was up. I glanced hastily along the 
barrel. I sighted betwieen the eyes. I pulled the trigger. I 
fired. 

** As I did B0| I fancied that I beard my companion shouting 
to me, but the report hindered me from hearing what he said. 

" When the echoes died away, howeyer, his voice reached me, 
m a full, clear tone, pronouncing these words : — 

" Tarnation, doctor 1 You've shot Squire Robbins's bull I ' " 

" At the same time the bellowing of the bull, mingling with 
bis own loud laugh, convinced me that the hunter had spoken 
the truth. 

" He was a good old fellow, and promised to keep dark : but 
it was necessary to make all right with ' Squire Bobbins.' So 
the affair soon got wind, and my torch-hunt became, for a time, 
the standing joke of the * settlement' " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DEER HUNT IN A " DUG-OUT." 

As we were now approaching the regions where the com moo 
fallow deer ceased to be met with, and where its place is sup 
plied by two other species, these last became the subject of our 
talk. The species referred to are the ** black tails/^ and *' long 
tails " ( Lervus macroRs and Uucurut). 
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Ike and Redwood were well acquainted with botli kinds, aa 
ihey had often trapped beaver in the coantries where these deer 
are foand ; and they gave ns a very good accoant of the 
habits of these animals, which showed that both species were in 
many respects similar to the Cervus Virgimanus, Their form, 
howeTer, as well as their size, coloar, and markings, leare no 
doubt of their being spedfically distinct, not only from the latter, 
but from each other. Indeed there are two varieties of iht 
black tails, diff^ng in some respects, although both have the 
dark hair upon the tail, and the long ears, which so much dis* 
tingui^ them from other deer. The great length of their ears 
gives to their headd a *^ mulish ^ look — ^hence they are often 
known among the trappers by the name of " mule deer.*' Ike 
and Redwood siM)ke of them by this name although they alsa 
knew them as " black tails," and this last is the designation most 
generally used. They receive it on account of the colour of the 
hair upon the upper side of their tail tips, which is of a jetty 
blackness, and is very fhll and conspicuous. 

The two specie^ have been often confounded with each other, 
though in many respects they are totally unlike. The black tails 
ere larger, theur legs shorter and their bodies more " chunky,^ 
and altogether of stouter build. In running, they bound with 
all their feet raised at once ; while those of the long-tailed 
species run more like the common fallow deer — ^by trottmg a few 
steps, then giving a bound, and trotting as before. 

The ears of th^ black tails stand up full half the height of 
their antlers, and their hair, of a reddish-brown colour, is coarser 
than the hair of the Cervus Virgimanus, and more like the coat 
of the elk ( Cervus Canadensis). Theur hoofs, too, are shorter 
and wider, and in this respect there is also a similarity to the 
elk. The flesh of the black tails is inferior to that of the fallow 
dee?', while the long-tailed kind produces a venison very similar 
to tiie latter. 
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Both species iuhalMt woodlaods occasioaalljy but their favour* 
ite habitat is the prairie, or that species of undulating coimtrf 
where prairie and forest alternate, forming a saocessiont>f groTCS 
and openings. Both are fonnd onlj in the western half of thi» 
continent — that is, in the wild regions extending from the 
MisdsnpjH to the Pacific. In longitade, as far east as the IkOssis^ 
sippi, they are rardj seen ; bnt as yon travel wei^ward, either 
approaching the Bocky Mountains, or beyond those to ^e 
shores of the Pacific, they are the common de^ of the country. 
The bkck-tailed kind is more southern in its range. It is found 
in the Californias, and the valleys <^ t^ Rocky Mountaimi, as 
far south as Texas ; while to the north it is met with in 
Oregon, and on the eastern side oi.ihe Bocky Mountains, as high 
jks the fifty-fourth parallel. The long-tailed species is the most 
common deer of Oregon and the Columbia Biver, and its raage 
also extends east of the Bodky Mountains, though not so far as 
the longitude of the Mississip^u. 

The hunter-naturalist, who had some years before made a 

. journey to Oregon, and of course had beeon^ well acquainted 

with the habits of the Cervus hucmrus, gave us a full account of 

them, and related a stirring advanture that had befallen him 

while hunting '' long-tails *' upon the Columbia. 

" The long-tailed deer,'* began he, " is one of the smallest of 
the deer kind. Its weight rarely exceeds lOOlbe. . It resembles 
in form and haUts the common fallow deer, the chief distinction 
being the tail, which is a very conspicuous object. This appen- 
dage is often found to measure eight inches in length ! 

" While running, the tail is held erect, and kept constantly 
switching from* side to ^e, so as to produce a singular and 
somewhA ludicrous effect upon the minds of the spectator. 

'' The gait of this animal is also peculiar. It first takes two 
amblmg steps that resemble a ^ot, after these it makes a Im^ 
bound, which carries it about twice the distance of 1^ steps^ 
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ftnd>then it trots again. No matter how closely pursued, It neyer 
alters this mode of progresaou. 

** Like the fallow deer it produces spotted fawns, which are 
brought forth io the spring, and change their colour to that of 
the deer itself in the first winter. About the first of November 
they gather into herds, and remain together until April, when 
they separate, the females secreting themselves to bring forth 
their young. 

" The long-tailed deer is often found in wooded countries ; 
though its favourite haunts are not amid the heavy timber of the 
great forests, but in the park-like openings that occur in many 
parts of the Bocky Mountain valleys. 

" Sometimes whole tracts of country are met with in these 
regions, whose surface exhibits a pleasing variety of woodland 
and prairie ; sloping hills appear with coppices upon their crests 
and along their sides. Among these natural groves may be seen 
troops of the long-tailed deer, browsing along the declivities of 
the hills, and, by their elegant attitudes and graceful movements, 
adding to the beauty of the landscape. 

" Some years ago. I had an opportunity of hunting the long- 
tailed deer. I was on my way across the Rocky Mountains to 
Port Vancouver, when circumstances rendered it necessary that 
I should stop for some days at a small trading post on one of 
the iM'anches of the Columbia. I was, in fact, detained, wait- 
ing for a party of fur-traders with whom I was to travel, and 
who required some lime to get their packs in readiness. 

"The trading-post was a small place, with miserable accom- 
modations, having scarcely room enough in its two or three 
wretched log-cabins to lodge ^half the company that happened 
at the time to claim its hospitality. As my business was simply 
to wait for my travelling companions , I was of course ennuyd 
almost to death in such a place. There was nothing to be seen 
around but packs of beaver, otter, mink, fox, and bear skiov \ 
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and nothing to be heard but the incessant chattering of Cana* 
dian yoyageurs, in their mixed jargon of French, English, and 
Indian. To make matters still more unpleasant, there was very 
little to eat, and nothing to drink but the clear water of th.^ little 
mountain-stream upon which the fort was built. 

" Tho surrounding country, however, was beautiful ; and tne 
lovely landscapes that on every side met the eye almost compen 
sated for the discomforts of the post. The surface of the coun- 
try waft what is termed rolling — gentle undulations here and 
there Hsing into dome-shaped hills of low elevation. These 
were cjowned with copses of shrubby trees, principally of the 
wild filbert or hazel {corylus) with several species of rosa and 
raspb'^iry {ruhus) and bushes of the juneberry {amelanchier), 
with their clusters of purplish-red fruit. The openings between 
were covered with a sward of short gramma grass, and the 
whole landscape presented the appearance of a cultivated park ; 
HO that one involuntarily looked along the undulating outlines of 
the hills for some noblQ mansion or lordly castle. 

'- It is just in such situations that the fallow-deer delights to 
dwell ; and these are the favourite haunts of its near congeners, 
the long-tails. I had ascertained this from the people at the 
post ; and the fact that fresh venison formed our staple and 
daily food was proof sufficient that some species of deer was to 
be found in the neighbourhood. I was not long, therefore,*after 
my arrival, in putting myself in train for a hunt. 

" Unfortunately, the gentlemen of the company were too busy 
ta go along with me ; so also were the numerous mgagis ; and 
I set out taking only mycervant, a hois hrulS, .or half-breed, who* 
happened, however, to be a good guide for such an expedition, 
as well as a first-rate hunter. 

** Setting out, we kept down the stream for some distance, 
walking along its bank. We saw numerous deer-tracks in the 
mod, whore the animals had gone to and from the water. These 
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bs^iks Tere almost fresh, i^d many of them, as my senrant 
averred, most have been made the preyioos night by the animals 
coming to ^^rink — a common habit with them, especially in hot 
weather. 

'* Bat, strange to say, we walked a mile or more without get- 
ting a glimpse of a single deer, or any sort of animal. I was 
beginning to get disconragod, when my man proposed that we 
ebould leave the stream, and proceed back opon the hills. The 
d3<^r he believed, wonld be foond there. 

'' This was resolved upon ; and we accordingly struck out for 
the high ground. We soon climbed up from the river bottom, * 
and threaded our way amidst the fragrant shrubbery of ame- 
lanchiers and wild roses, cautiously scrutinising every new vista 
that opened before us. 

" We had not gone far before we cai^ht sight of several 
de^ ; we could i^so hear them at intervals, behind the copses 
that surrounded us, the males uttering a strange whistling 
sound, similar to that produced by blowing into the barrel of a 
gun, whUe this was occasionally replied to by the goat-like bleat 
of the femi^es. 

" Strange to say, however, they were all very shy, and not- 
withstanding much cautious crouching and creeping among the 
bushes, we wandered about for nearly two-thirds of the day with- 
out getting a shot at any one of theuL 

" What had made them so wary we could not at the time 
tell, but we afterwards learned that a large party of Flathead 
Indians had gone over the ground only a few days before, and 
bad put the deer to a three days' chase, from which thoy had 
not yet recovered. Indeed, we saw Indian ''sign'' all along 
the route, and at one place came upon the head and horns of a 
fine buck, which, from some fancy or other of the hunter, had 
been left suspended from the branch of a tree, and had thus 
escaped being stripped by the wolves. 
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" At sigbt of this troph j, my oompiuiion ai^eared to be in 
ecstacies. I could not nndentaiid what there was in % voith. >»';-; 
set of antlers to produce such joyful emotions; but as Blue Xfiek 
— such was the sobriquet of my servant — was not much girea 
to idle ezhibitioBS of feeling, I knew there mu&t be something 
In it. 

^ 'Now, Buuiter/' said he, 'if I had sometiiing else, I couii^ 
promise you a shot at the long-tails, shy. as they are. 

" * Something else I What'do you want ?' I inquired. 

" * Something that ought to grow about yar, else I'm mightily 
mistaken in the sign. Let me try down yonder,' and Didc 
pelted to a piece of low swampy ground that lay ta one side 
of our course. 

'' I assented, and followed him to the place. 

" We had hardly reached the border of the wet ground, when 
an exclamation from my companion told me t^at the ' something ' 
he wanted was in sight. ^ 

" * Yonder, master : the very weed : see yoijdOT.' 

** Dick pointed to a tall herbaceous plant that grew near tM 
edge of the swamp. Its stem was 'fully eight feet in hei^, with 
large lobed leaves, and a wide^reading umbel of pretty white 
fiowers. I knew the plant well It was that which is known vk 
some places as masterwort, but more commonly by the name of 
cow parsnep. Its botanical name is Heradeum lanatvm, I 
knew that its roots possessed stimulant and carminative pro- 
perties ; but that the plant had anything to do with de^-hunt- 
ing, I was ignorant. 

" Dick, however, wa« better acquainted with its uses in that 
respect ; and his hunter-K^raft soon manifested itself. 

'' Drawing his knife from its sheath, he cut one of the joints 
from the stem of the heracleum, about six inches in length. Thkfl 
he commenced fashioning somewhat after the manner of n 
penny-trumpet. 
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" In a fow minQtes he bad whittled it to the proper form and 
dimensions, after which he pat up his knife, and applying the 
pipe to his lips, blew into it. The sound produced was so exactly 
like that which I had already heard to proceed . from the dett 
that I was startled by the resemblance. 

" Not haying followed his manoeuTres, I fancied for a moment 
that we had got into close proximity with one of the long-tails. 
My companion laughed, as he p(Hnted triumphantly to his new 
made ' call.' 

" ' Now, master,' said he, * well soon " rub out" one of tiio 
long-tail btlcks.' 

'* So saying, he took up the antlers, and desired me to follow 
him. 

"We proceeded as before, walking quickly but cautiously 
among the thickets, and around their edges. We had gone 
only a few hundred paces further, when the hollow whistle of 
a buck sounded in our ears. 

" Now,' muttered Di(^ ' we have him. Squat down, mastw, 
under the bush — so.' 

"I did as desired, hiding myself under the leafy branches of 
the wild rose trees. My oompcmion ccwered down beside me in 
such m attitude that he himself was concealed.^while the buck's 
head and antlers were held above the foli&ge, and visible from 
several points where the ground was open. 

** As soon as we were fairly placed, Dick appliiBd the call to 
his lips, and blew his mimic note several times in succession. 
We heard what appeared to be an echo, but it was the response 
of a rival ; and shortly after we could distinguish a hoof-stroke 
T^n the dry turf, as if some animal was bounding toward 
us. 

** Presently appeared a fine buck, at an opening between two 
co|>ses, about one hundred paces from the spot where we lay. 
It bad halted, thrcwr back upon its flanks until its haunchet 
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almost touched the ground, while its fall large eye glanced orer 
the opening, as if searching for some object. 

'* At this moment Dick applied the reed to his lips, at th^ 
same time moving the horns backward and forward, in imitatian 
of a back moving his head in a threatening manner. 

"The stranger now perceived what appeared to him the 
branching horns of a rival, hearing, at the same tin^e, the well- 
kno\^n challenge. This was not to be borne, and rising erect 
on all-fours, with his brow antlers set forward, he accepted the 
challenge, and came bounding forward. 

" At the distance of twenty paces or so, he again halted, as 
if still uncertain of the character of his enemy ; but that halt 
was fatal to him, for by Dick's directions I had made ready my 
rifle, and taking sight at Ids breast, I palled trigger. The 
result was as my companion had predicted, and the buck was 
* rubbed out.' 

"Afte^ skinning our game, and hanging the meat out of 
reach of barking wolves, we proceeded as before ; and soon 
after another buck was slain in a manner very similar to that 
described. 

** This ended our day's hunt, as it was late before. Dick had 
bethought him of the decoy ; and taking the best parts of both 
the long-tails upon our shouldors, we trudged homeward to the 
post. 

" Part of our read, as we returned, lay along the stream, and 
we saw several deer approaching the water, but cumbered as w«f 
were, we failed in getting a shot. An idea, however, was sug- 
gested to my companion that promised us plenty of both sport 
and venison for the next huirt — which was to take place by night. 

"This idea he communicated to me for my approval. I 
readily gave my consent, as I saw m the proposal the chances 
of enjoying a very rare sport. That sport was to be a fire-hunt ;' 
but not as usually practised by backwoodsmen, by carrying & 
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torch ihroagh the woods. Oar torch was to float upon the 
water, while we were snugly seated beside it ; in other words, 
we would carry our torch in a canoe, and floating down stream, 
would shoot the deer that happened to be upon the banks drink- 
ing or cooling their hoofs in the water. I had heard of the plan, 
bat had n^ver practised it, although I was desirous of so doing. 
Dick had often killed deer in this way, and therefore knew all 
about it. It was agreed, then, thiit upon the following night 
we should try the experiment. 

*' During the next day, Dick and I proceeded in our prepara- 
tions without saying anything to any one. It was our design 
to keep bur night hunt a secret, lest we might be unsuccessful, 
and get laughed at for our ps^ns. On the other hand, should 
we succeed in killing a goodly number of long-tails, it would be 
time enough to let it bo known how we had managed matters. 

** We had little difficulty in keeping our designs to ourselves. 
Every one was- busy with his own affairs, and took no heed of 
our manoeuvres. 

" Our chief difficulty lay in procuring a boat ; but for the 
consideration of a few loads of powder, we at length borrowed 
an old canoe that belonged to one of the Flathead Indians — a 
sort of hanger-on of the post. 

'.* This craft was simply a log of the cotton-wood, rudely hol- 
lowed out by means of an axe, and slightly rounded at the ends 
to produce the canoe-shape. It was that species of water craft 
popularly known throughout Western America as a ''dug out/ 
a phrase that explains itself. It was both old and rickety, but 
after a short inspection, Blue Dick declared it would do * fust 
rate.' 

" Our next move was to prepare a torch. For this we had 
to make an excursion into the neighboring hills, where we found 
the very material we wanted — the dry knots of the pitch-pine 
(nree. 
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** A large segment of birch bark was then soc^bt for and 
obtamed, and oar implements were complete. 

^* At twilight all was readj, and stepping int<^ oar dnfi^-onti 
we paddled silently down stream. 

" As soon as we got ont of the neighbonrhood of the post^ 
we lighte^ onr torch. This was (Jaced in a large fryingpan out 
npon the bow, and was in reality rather a fire of pine knots than 
a torch. It blazed np brightly, throwing a glare over the sap> 
face of the stream, and reflecting in red light every object npoA 
botii banks. We, on the other hand, were eompletely Indden 
from view by means of the birch-bark screen, which stood np 
between as and the torch. 

" As soon as we were fofarly nnder-way, I yielded ap the paddle 
to Dick, who now assigned to himself the double office, oi 
gniding the dng-ont and keeping the torch trimmed. I was to 
look to the shootmg ; so, placing my trasty rifle across my 
thighs, I sat alternately scanning both banks as we glided along. 

*' I shall never forget the romantic effect which was prodnced 
npon my mind daring that wild ezcnrsion. The scenery of the 
river npon which we had launched our craft was at all times of 
a picturesque character : under the blaze of the pine-wood — its 
trees and rocks tmted with a reddish hue, while the TippUug 
flood below ran like molten gold — the effect was heightened to 
a degree of sublimity which could not have ffuled to impress the 
dullest imagination. It was the autumn season, too, and the 
foliage, which had not yet commenced falling, had assumed those 
rich varied tints so characteristic of the American sylva^ — van* 
ous hues of green and golden, and yellow and deep red were 
exhibited upon the luxuriant frondage that lined the banks oi 
the stream, and here and there drooped like embroidered cur- 
tains down to the water's edge. It was a scene of that wiU 
beauty, that picturesque sublimity, which carries on^ to ^Jie co» 
templation of its Creator. 
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^''Yooderr mattered a vc^ce, ^at roiued me from my 
reverie. It was Dick who spoke ; and ia the 4ariL shadow of 
the birch bark I could see one of his arms extended, and point- 
ing to the right bank. 

" Mj ejes followed the direction indicated ; they soon rested 
upon two small c^ts^ that from the darker back^onnd of the 
fol»ge, appeared br^ht and lominons. These objects were 
round, and^lose to each other ; and at a^^lanee I knew th€r 
to be the eyes of some animal, reflectii^ the light of onr torch 

<< My companion whispered pie that they were ^e eyes of a 
deer. I took sight with my rifle, aiming as nearly as I conkl 
midway between the luminous ^ots. I pulled trigger, and my 
true pieee tracked lika a whip. 

" The report was not loud enou^ to drown the noises tiiat 
came back from the shore. There was a rustling of leaves, fol« 
kwed by a plunge, as of some body falling into the water. 

" Dick turned the head of the dug-out, and paddled her up to 
the bank. The torch, blazing brigh*tly, lit up the scene ahead of 
us, and our eyes were gratified by the sight of a fine buck, that 
had fallen dead into the river. He was about being drawn into 
the eddy of the current, but Dick prevented this, and, sdzing 
him by the antkrs, soon deposited him safely in the bottom oi 
the dug-out 

'' Our craft was once more headed down the stream, and we 
scrutinised every winding of the banks in search of another pair 
of gleaming eyes. In less than half an hour these appeared, 
and we succeeded in kilMng a second long-tail — a doe — and 
draped h^ also into the boat. 

" Shortly after, a third was knocked over, which we found 
standing out in the river upon a anall pdnt of sand. This 
prnved to be a young spike-buck, his horns not having as yet 
uranched off into antlers. 

** About a quarter of a mile farther down, a fourth deer wai 
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shot at, and missed, the dug-out haying grazed soddeci/ against 
a rock jost as I was paOing trigger, thus rendering mj mm 
unsteady. 

•' 1 need hardly say that this sport was extreine'y czcititig 
and we had got many miles from the post, without thinking 
either of the distance or the fact that we should be under the 
disagreeable necessity of paddling the old Flathead's canoe every 
inch of the way back again. Down stream it was all plun 
^sailing ; and Dick's duty was light enough, as it consisted merely 
in keeping the dug-out head foremost in the middle of the river. 
The current ran at the rate of three miles an hour, and therefose 
drifted us along with sufficient rapidity. 

" The first thing that suggested a return to e'uher of us, was 
the fact that our pine-knots had run out : Dick bad jupt pil3d 
the last of them in the frying-pan. 

" At this moment, a noise sounded in our ears that caused us 
some feelings of alarm : it was the noise of falling water. It 
was not new to us, for, since leaving the post, we had passed the 
mouths of several small streams, that debouched into the one 
upon which we wece, in most cases over a jumble of rocks, thus 
forming a series of noisy rapids. But that which we now beard 
was directly ahead of us, and must, thought we, be a rapid or 
fall of the stream itself ; moreover, it sounded louder than any 
we had hitherto passed. 

" We lost little time in conjectures. The first impulse of my 
companion, upon catching the sound, was to stop the progress of 
the dug-out, which in a few secoLds he succeeded in doing ; but 
by this time our torch had shown us that there was a sharp 
turning in the river, with a long reach of smooth water below 
The cascade, therefbre, could not be in our stream, but in some 
tributary that fell into it near the bend. 

'* On seeing this, Dick turned his paddle, and permitted tin 
dug-out once more to float with tiie current. 
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" The next moment we passed the mouth of a good-^ized creek, 
whose waters, haying jast leaped a fall of several feet, ran inid 
the river, covered with white froth and bubbles. We could see 
the fall at a little distance, through the branches of the trees ; 
and as we swept on, its foaming sheet reflected the light of our 
torch like shining metal. 

** We had scarcely passed this point, when my attention was 
attracted by a pair of fiery orbs that glistened out of some 
low bushes upon the left bank of the river. I saw that 
they were the eyes of some animal, but what kind of animal I 
could not guess. I knew they were not the eyes of a deer. 
Their peculiar scintillation, their lesser size, the wide space 
between them-^all convinced me they were not deer's eyes. 
Moreover, they moved at times, as if the head of the animal 
was carried about in irregular circles. This is never the case 
with the eyes of the deer, which either pass hurriedly from point 
to point or remain with a fixed and. steadfast gaze. 

'* I knew, therefore, it was no deer ; but no matter what ; it 
was some wild creature, and all such are alike the game of the 
prfiirie-hunter. 

** I took aim, and pulled trigger. While doing so, I heard 
the vuice of my companion warning me, as I thought, not to fire. 
I wondered at this admonition, but it was then too late to heed 
it for it had been uttered almost simultaneously with the report 
of my rifle. 

" I first looked to the bank, to witness the effect of my shot. 
To my great surprise, the eyes were still there, gleaming from 
the bushes as brightly as ever. 

" Had I missed my aim ? It is true, the voice of my compa- 
nion had somewhat disconcerted me ; but I still beUeved that 
my bullet must have sped truly, as it had been delivered with a 
good aim. 

*' As I turned to DUl foi an explanation, a new sound foil 
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npon mj ears chat explained all, at the same time camng me uo 
fitight feeling of fdarm. It was a sound not oniike that some- 
times uttered by terrified swine, bat still loader and mote 
threatening. I knew it well — I knew it was the snort of iht 
grizzly bear I 

** Of all American animals, the grizzly beu: is the most to be 
dreaded. Armed or ax:iu*med« man is no mi^h for him, and 
even the conn^eoos hunter of these parts shuns the encounter. 
This was why my companion had admonished me not to fire. I 
thought I had missed it : it was iidt so. My ballet had hit and 
stong the fierce brute to madness ; and a quick cracking among 
the bashes was immedmtely followed by a heavy plunge : the 
bf ar was in the water ! 

* ' Good heavens, lie's after us I' criedp Dick in accents of 
al&rm, at the same time propelliiig the dug-out with all his 
ought. 

" It proved, true enough tluit the bear iras after us, and the 
very first plunge had brought his nose almost up to the side ot 
the canoe. However, a few wcll-<lirectcd strokes of the paddle 
set us in quick motion, and wo were soon gliding rapidly down 
stream, followed by the enraged animal, that every now and then 
uttered one of his fierce snorts. 

" What rendered our situation a terrible one was, that we 
could not now see the bear, nor tell how far he might be from 
us. All to the rear of the canoe was of a pitchy darkness, m 
consequence of the screen of birch-bark. No object could be 
distinguished in that direction, and it was only by hearing him 
that we could tell he was still some yards off. The snorts, how- 
ever, were more or less distinct, as heard amid the varying roar 
of the waterfall ; and sometimes they seemed as if the snout 
Irom which they proceeded was close up to our stern. 

" We knew thr,t if he once laid his paw upon the canoe. T6 
snouid either be sunk or compelled to leap out and swi'U for it 
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We knew, moreover, that sueh an event wonid be certain death 
tc one of xi& at least 

''I need hardlj affirn. that my companion nsed his paddle 
with all the energy of despur. I assisted him as mnch as was 
m mj power witii the butt-end of my gnn, which was now 
empty On account of the hurry and darkness, I had not 
attempted to reload it. 

"We had shot down stream for a hundred yards ot so, 
and were about congratulating ourselves on the prospect c^ an 
escape &om the bear, when a new object of dread presented 
itseK to our terrified imc^nations. This object was the sound 
of falling water ; but not as before, coming from seme tributary 
stream. Ko. It was a fall of the river upon which we were 
floating, and evidently only a very short distance below us I 

" We were, in fact, within less than one hundred yards of it 
Oar excitemeat^ in consequence of being pursued by the bear, 
as well as the fact that the sough of the cascade above still 
filled our ears, had prevented us from perceiving this now 
danger until we.had approached it. * 

** A shout of terror and warning from my companion seemed 
the echo of one I had myself uttered. Both of us understood 
the perO of our situation, and both, without speaking another 
word, set about attempting to stop the boat. 

" We paddled with all our strength — he with the oar, whilst 
I used the flat butt of my rifle. We liad succeeded in bringing 
her to a sort of equilibrium, and were in hopes of being able to 
force her toward the bank, when all at once we heard a heavy 
object strike against the stem. At the same moment, the bow 
rose up into the air, and a number of the burning pine-knots fell 
back into the bottom of the canoe. They still continued to 
blaze ; and their light nOTy falling towards the stern, showed us 
a fearful object. The bear had stized hold of the dug-out, and 
his fiow^ head and long curving claws were visible over the 
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" AltLough the little craft danced about upoL die v&ter, and 
was likely to be turned keel upward, the animal showed no inten- 
tion of relaxing its hold ; but^ on the contrary, seemed every 
moment mounting higher in the canoe. 

" Our peril was now extreme. We knew it, and the knowledge 
half paralysed us. 

" Both of us started up, and for some moments, half-sat, ' alf« 
crouched, uncertain how to act. Should we use the paddles, and 
get the canoe ashore, it would only be to throw ourselves mto 
the jaws of the bear. On the other hand, we could not remain 
as we were, for in a few seconds we should be drifted over the 
falls; and how high these were we knew not. We had never 
heard of them : they might be fifty feet — they might be a hun- 
dred I High enough, they were, no doubt, to precipitate us 
into eternity. 

** The prospect^was ai^[)alling, and our thoughts ran rapidly. 
Quick action was required. I could think of no other than to 
lean stemward, and strike at the bear with my clubbed rifle, at 
the same time calling upon my c(mipanion to paddle for the shore. 
We preferred, under all circumstances, risking the chances of a 
land encounter with our grizzly antagonist. 

^* I had succeeded in keeping the bear out of the canoe by 
several well-planted blows upon the snout; and Dick was equaDy 
successful in forcing the dug-out nearer to the bank, when a sharp 
crack reached my ears,^ followed by a terrified cry from my com- 
panion. 

"I glanced suddenly round, to ascertain the cause of these 
demonstrations. Dick held in his hands a short round stick, 
which I recognized as the shaft uf the paddle. The blade haJ 
snapped off, and was floatiDg away on the surfiace I 

" We were now helpless. The manage of the canoe was no 
longer possible. Over the falls she must go ! 

" We thought of leaping out, but it «?as too late. We were 
almost upon the edge, and the black current that bore our craft 
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swiftly along, would haye carried oar bodies with like velocity. 
We could not make a dozen strokes before we sliould be swept 
to the brink : it was too late. 

" We both saw this; and each knew the feelings of the other 
for we felt alike. Neither spoke; but, crouching down and 
holding the gunwales of the canoe, we awaited the awful 
moment. 

" The bear seemed to haye some apprehension as well as our- 
e^ves ; for, instead of continuing his endeavours to climb into 
the canoe, he contented himself with holding fast to the stern^ 
evidently under some alarm. 

" The torch still blazed, and the canoe was catching fire ; 
perhaps this it was that alarmed the bear. 

The last circumstance gave us at the moment but little con- 
cern ; the greater danger eclipsed the less. We had hardly 
noticed it, when we felt we were going over I 

'' The canoe shot ontward as if propelled by some projectile 
force ; then came a loud crash, as though we had dropped upon 
a hard rock. Water, and spray, and froth were dashed over 
our bodies ; and the next moment, to our surprise as well as 
delight, we felt onrselves still alive, and seated in the canoe, 
which was floating gently in still smooth water. 

" It was quite dark, for the torch had been extinguished ; 
but even in the darkness, we could perceive the bear swimming 
and floundering near the boat. To our great satisfaction, we 
saw him heading for the shore, and widening the distance 
between himself and us with all the haste he could make. The 
unexpected precipitation over the falls had cooled his courage, 
if not his hostility. 

" Dick and I headed the canoe, now half full of water, for 

' the opposite bank, which we contrived to reach by using the 

rifle and our hands for paddles. Here we made the little vesse] 

£EU3t to a tree, intending to leave it there, as we could not by 
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anj possMitj get It baek over l^e fall. Having hang ov 
game ont of reach of the wolres, we turned our faces up stream 
and, after a long and wearisome walk, sacoeeded in gettii^ back 
to the post. 

" Next morning, a party went down for the yenison, with the 
intention also of carrying the canoe back oyer the fall. The 
craft, however, was found to be so much injured, that it would 
not hang together during the portage, and was therefore aban- 
doned. This was no pleasant matter to me, for it aft^warda 
cost me a consideraUe snm befc^e I could square with the old 
Flathead for his worthless dug-ouf 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OLD IKE AND THE ORIZZLT. 

A 's adventure ending in a grizzly bear story, drew the 

conversation upon that celebrated animal, and we listened to the 
many curious facts related about it, with more than usual intere^ 

The grizzly bear ( Ursus ferox) la, beyond all question, the 
most formidable of the wiW creatures inhabiting the continent 
of America — jaguar and cougar not excepted. Did he possess 
the swiftness of foot of either the lion, or tiger of the Old 
World, he would be ah assailant as dangerous as either ; for he 
is endowed with the strength of the former, and quite equals 
the latter in ferocity. Fortunately, the horse outruns him; 
were it not so, many a human victim would be hfe, for he caa 
easily overtake a man on foot. As it is, hundreds <rf well- 
authenticated stories attest the prowess of this fierce ereatuicu 
There is not a " mountain man '' in America, who cannot relate 
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a string of perilous adventures about the " grizzlj bar f and 
the instances are far from being f^w, in which human life has 
been sacrificed in conflicts with this savage beast. 

The grizzlj bear is an animal of largo dimensions : specimens 
have been killed and measured quite equal to the largest size of 
the polar bear, though there is much variety in the sizes of 
different individuals. About 500 lbs. might be taken as the 
average weight. 

In shape, the grizzly bear is a much more compact animal 
than either the black or polar species : his ears are larger, his 
arms stouter, and his aspect fiercer. His teeth are sharp and 
strong ^ but that which his enemies most dread is the armature 
of his paws, ^he paws themselves are so large, as frequently 
to leave in the mud a track of twelve inches in length, by eight 
in breadth , and from the extremities of these formidable fists 
protrude horn-like claws full six inches l<mg I Of course we are 
speaking of individuals oif the largest size. 

These claws are crescent-shaped, and would be still longer, but 
in all cases nearly an inch is worn from their points. 

The animal digs up the ground in search of marmots, bur- 
rowing squirrels, and various esculent roots ; and this habit 
accounts for the blunted condition of his claws. They are sharp 
enough, notwithstanding, to peel the hide from a horse or buf- 
falo, or to drag the scalp from a hunter — a feat that has been 
performed by grizzly tears on more than one occasion. 

The colour of this animal is most generally brownish, with 
white hairs intermixed, giving that greyish or grizzled appear- 
ance — whence the trivial name, grizzly. But although this is 
the most common colour of the species, there are many varieties. 
Some are almost white, others yellowish red, and still others 
nearly black. The season, too, has much to do with the colour; 
and the pelage is shaggier and longer than that of the Urs%$ 
Americanus. The eyes are small in proportion to the size ci the 
anunal, but dark and piercing. 

10 
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The geographical range of the grizzly bear is extensive. It is 
well known that the great chain of the Rocky Mountains com- 
mences on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and runs southwardly 
through the North American continent. In these mountains, 
the grizzly bear is found, from their northern extremity, at least 
as far as that point where the Rio Grande makes its great bend 
towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the United States and Canada, this animal has never been 
teen in a wild state. This. is not strange. The grizzly bear has 
no affinity with the forest. Previous to the settling of these ter- 
riUmes, they were all forest-covered. The grizzly is rarely found 
under heavy timber, like his congener the black bear ; and unlike 
the latter, he is not a tree-climber. The black bear "hugs" 
himself up a tree, and usually destroys his victim by compression. 
The grizzly does not possess this power, so as to enable him to 
ascend a tree-trunk ; and for such a purpose, his huge dull clawB 
are worse than useless. His favourite haunts are the thickets of 
Corylus Tubus, and Amdanchiers, under the shade of which he 
makes his lair, and upon the berries of which he partially sub- 
sists. He lives much by the banks of streams, hunting among 
the willows, or wanders along the steep and rugged bluflfe, where 
scrubby pine and dwarf cedar (Juniperus prostrata), with it? 
rooting branches, forms an almost impenetrable underwood. Iii 
short, the grizzly bear of America is to be met with in situations 
very similar to those which are the favourite haunts of the 
African lion, which, after all, is not so much the king of the for- 
est, as of the mountain and the open plain. 

The grizzly bear is omnivorous. Fish, flesh, and fowl are eaten 
by him apparently with equal relish. He devours frogs, lizards, 
and other reptiles. 

He is fond of the larvsB of insects ; these are often found in 
large quantities adhering to the under sides of decayed logs. 
To get at them, the grizzly bear vill roll over legs of such size 
and weight, as would try the strength of a yoke of oxen. 
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He can " root '* like a hog, and will often plough np acres of 
prairie in search of the wapatoo and Indian tnmip. Like the 
black bear, he is fond of sweets ; and the wild-berries, consist- 
ing of many species of cnrrant, gooseberry, and service berry, 
are greedily gathered into his capacious maw. 

He is too slow of foot to overtake either the buffalo, elk, or 
deer, though he sometimes comes upon these creatures unawares; 
and ha will drag the largest buffalo to the earth, if he can only 
get his claws upon it. 

Not unfrequently he robs the panther of his repast, and will 
drive a whole pack of wolves from the carrion they have just 
succeeded in killing. 

Several attempts have been made to raise the young grizzlies, 
but these have been all abortive, the animals proving anything 
but agreeable pets. As soon as grown to a considerable size, 
their natural ferocity displays itself, and their dangerous quali- 
ties u&ually lead to the necessity for their destruction. 

For a long time the great polar bear has been the most cele- 
brated animal of his kind ; and most of the bear adventures 
have related to him. Many a wondrous tale of his prowess 
and ferocity has been told by the whaler and arctic voyager, 
in which this creature igures as the hero. His fame, however, 
is likely to be eclipsed by his hitherto less known congener — the 
grizzly. The golden lure which has drawn half the world to 
California, has also been the means of bringing this fierce animal 
more into notice ; for the mountain-valleys of the Sierra Nevada 
are a favourite range for this species. Besides, numerous '* bear- 
scrapes " have occurred to the migrating bands who have crossed 
the great plains and desert tracts that stretch from the Missis- 
sippi to the shores of the South Sea. Hundreds of stories of 
this animal, more or less true, have of late attained circulation ' 
through the columns of the press and .the pages of the traveller'i 
fiote-booky until the grizzly b^r is becoming almost as much im 
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object 9f interest m the elq»tiAnty the hippopatumos^ or ike kiog 
itf the beasts himself. 

%>eakiDg serioosly, he is a dangerous asBallant. White hunt- 
ers neyer attack him nnkss when mounted and well armed ; and 
the Indians consider the killing a grizzly bear a feat equal to 
the scalping of a human foe. These neyer attempt to hunt him, 
unless when a large party is together r and the hunt is, among 
some tribes, preceded by a oeremonions feast ^nd a bear- 
dance. 

It is often the lot of the solitary trapper to meet with this 
fbur-footed enemy, and the en^unter is rated as equal to that 
with two hostile Indians. 

Of course, both Redwood and Ike had met with more than 
one '* bar scrape," and tlie latter was induced to relate one of 
his best. 

** Streogers," begab he, " «irhen you scare up a grizzly, take 
my advice, and g^e 'im a wide berth — that is, unless ynr ankim-. 
mun well mounted. Ov coorse, ef yur critter kin be depended 
upmi, an' tour's no brush to 'tangle him, yur safe enuf ; as no 
grizzly, as ever I seed, kin catch up wi' a boss, whur the ground's 
open an' clur. F'r all that, whur ^e timmer's clost an' brushy| 
an' the ground o' that sort whur a hoss mout stummel, it are 
allers the safest plan to let ole Eph'm slide. Pre seed a grizzly 
pull down as good a boss as ever tracked a parairy, whur the 
critter bed got botherd in a thicket. The fellur that straddled 
him only sayed hun^f by hookin' on to the limb o' a tree. 
'Twant two minnits afore this child kim up — hearin' the rum- 
pus. I bed good sight u ^ne bar, and sent a bullet —sixty to 
the pound^nto tiie yarmint's brain-pan, when he immediately 
cawalloped over. But 'twar too late to save the boss. He wur 
rubbed out. The bar had half skinned him, an' wur tarriu at 
his guts I Wagh 1" 

Here the tra|^>er Qnsheatl^ hi^ clasp knife, and haying cat m 
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*' (^onk '^ itam a plag of real " Jeemeea's mTor," stuck it into 
Ms cheek, and proceeded with his narration. 

" I reck'n, IVe seed a putty coosid'aUe o'the griialy bar in 
my time. If them thur chaps who writes about all sort o* var- 
mint, had seed as much o' the grizzly as I hev, they mout a gin 
a hnl book consEamin' the critter. £f I hed a plug o' bacca for 
every grijaly I've rub'd out, it 'ad keep my jaws wi^gin' for a 
good twel'moQth, I reck'n. Ye-^es, strangers, lYe doue some 
bar-killin' — I hev that, an' no mistake. Haint I, Mark ? 

" Wal, I wur a gwine to tell you ov a earcumstance that hap- 
pened to this child about two y^em ago. It wur upon the 
Platte, atweea Ghimbly Bock an' Laramie. 

** 1 wur engi^ed as hunter an' guide to a carryvan o' emi« 
grant folk that wur on thmr way to Oregon. 

" Ov coorse I aUers kept a-head o' the carryvan an jHcked the 
place for thur camp. 

*' Wal, one afternoon I bed halted whur I seed some timmer, 
which ur a scace article about Chimbly Bock. This, thort I, '11 
do for camiHn'-ground } so I got down, pulled the saddle off o' 
my ole mar, an staked the critter upon the best patch o' grasi 
that wur near, intendin' she shed hev her gutf nil afore the camp 
cattle kim up to bother her. 

" I hed shot a black-tail buck, an' after kindlin' a fire, ? 
roasted a griskin' o' him, an* ate it. 

** Still thur wan't no sign o' the carryvan, an' after hangin' 
the buck out o' reach o' the wolves, I tuk up my rifle, an' sei 
out to rackynoiter the neighbourhood. 

*' My mar beia' some'at jaded, I let her graze away, an' went 
afoot : an' that, let me tell you, strengers, ar about the foolichest 
thing you kin do upon a parairy. I wan't long afore I proved 
it, b»it I'll kum to that by'm by. 

" Wal, I fust clomb a conside'able hill, that gin me a viei 
beyont. l^ur wur a good-sized parairy layin' t<H«st the soutl 
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an* west Thar war no trees 'ceptin' an old eottonwood hjor 
an' thnr on the hillside. 

"About a mile off I seed a flock of goats — ^what you'd 
call antelopes, though goats they ur, as sure as goats is 
goats. 

" Thnr waunt no kiver near them — ^not a stick, for the pwrairy 
wur as bar as yur hand ; so I seed, at a glimp, it 'ud be no use 
a tryin' to approach, unless I tuk some plan to decoy the 
critters. 

** I soon thort o' a dodge, an' went back to camp for my 
blanket, which wur a red Mackinaw. This I knew 'ud be the 
yery thing to fool the goats with, an' I set out torst them. 

*' For the fust half-a-mile or so, I carried the blanket under 
my arm. Then I spread it out, an' walked behind it until I wur 
'ithiu three or four hundred yards o' the animals. I kept my 
eye on 'em through a hole in the blanket. They wur a growitf 
scary, an' hed begun to run about in circles ; so when I seed 
this, I knew It wur time to stop. 

** Wal, I hunkered down, an' still keepin' the blanket spread 
out afore me, I hung it upon a saplin' that I had brought from 
the camp. I then stuck the saplin' upright in the ground ; an' 
mind ye, it wan't so easy to do that, for the parairy wur hard 
friz, an' I hed to dig a hole wi' my knife. Howsomdever, I got 
the thmg rigged at last, an' the blanket hangin' up in front 
kivered my karkidge most complete. I hed nothin' more to do 
but wait till the goats shed a^me 'ithin range of my shootin'- 
iron. 

" Wal, that wan't long. As ye all know, them goats is a 
mighty curious animal — as curious as weemen is — an' after 
runnin' backward an' forrard a bit, an' tossin' up thnr heads, an' 
sniffin' the air, one o' the fattest, a young prong-horn buck;, 
trotted up 'ithin fifty yards o' me. 

" I jest squinted through the sights, an' afore that goat hed 
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time to wink twice, I hit him plnm atween the eyes. Ot coorse 
he wnr throwed in his tracks. 

" Now, you'd a jumped up, an' frightened the rest away— 
that's what you'd a done, strengers. But you see I knowed 
better. I knowed that so long's the critters didn't see my 
karkidge, th*>y wan't a gwine to mind the crack o' the gun. So 
I laid still, in behopes to git a wheen more o' them. 

"As I hed calc'lated at fust, they didn't run away, an' 1 
slipped in my charge as brisk as possible. But jest as I wur 
raisin' to take sight on a doe that hed got near, enough, the hull 
gang tuk scare, an' broke off as ef a pack of parairy wolves 
wur arter 'em. 

" I wur clean puzzled at this, for I knowed I hedn't done 
anythin' to frighten 'em, but I wan't long afore I diskivered the 
cause o' thur alarm. Jest then I heerd a snift, like the coughin' 
o' a glandered hoss ; an' turnin' suddintly round, I spied the 
biggest bar it hed ever been my luck to set eyes on. He wur 
comin' direct torst me, an' at that minnit wan't over twenty 
yards from whur J lay. I knowed at a glimp he wur a grizzly I 

" 'Tain't no use to say I wan't skeart ; I wur skeart, an' 
mighty bad skeart, I tell ye. 

" At fust, I thort o' jumpin' to my feet, an' makin' tracks ; 
but a minnit o' reflexshuu showed me that 'ud be o' little use. 
Thur wur a half o' mile clur parairy on every side o* me, an' I 
knowd th^ grizzly kud catch up afore I hed made three hundred 
yards in any direction. I knowed, too, that ef I started, the 
varmint 'ud be sartin to foUer. It wur plain to see the bar 
meant mischief ; I kud tell that from the glint o' his eyes. 

" Thur wan't no time to lose in thinkin' about it. The brute 
wur still comin' nearer ; but I noticed that he wur a gwine 
slower an' slower, every now an' agin risi|i' to his hind-feet, 
clawin^ his nose, an' sniffin' the air. 

'* 1 seed that it wur the red blanket that puzzled him ; an* 
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seem' this, I crep' eloster behint it, an' cached as much o' mj 
karkidge as it 'ad kiver. 

" When the bar hed got 'ithin about ten yards o' the spot, he 
kim to a full stop, an' reared np as he hed did several times, 
with his belly fall torst me. The sight war too much for this 
niggur, who never afore had been bullied by ejther Injun or bar. 

i< 'Xwur a beautiful shot, an' I kudn't help tryin' it, q£ 't hed 
been my last ; so I poked my rifle though a hole in the blanket, 
an' sent a bullet atween the varmint's ribs. 

'' That war, perhaps, the foolichest an' wnst shot this child 
ever made. Hed I not flred it, the bar mout a gone off, feard 
p' the blanket ; but I did fire, an' my narves bein' excited, I 
made a bad shot. 

" I had ta'en sight for the heart, an' I only hit the varmint's 
shoulder. 

" Ov coorse, the bar bein' now wounded, bekim savage, and 
cared no longer for the blanket. He roared out like a bull, 
tore at the place whur I hed hit Mm, an' then kim on as fast as 
his four legs 'ud carry him. 

" Things looked squally. I throwed away my emp'y gun, an> 
drawed my bowie, expectm' nothin' else than a regular stand-up 
tussel wi' the bar. I knowed it wur no use tumin' tail now ; so 
I braced myself up for a desp'rate fight. 

" But just as the bar hed got 'ithin ten feet o' me, an idee 
Buddintly kim into my head. I hed been to Santa Fe, among 
them yaller-hided Mexikins, whur I hed seed two or three bull 
fights. I hed seed them mattydoors fling thur red cloaks over 
a bull's head, just when you'd a thort they wur a gwine to be 
gored to pieces on the fierce critter's horns. 

** Jest then, I remembered thur Irick ; an' afore the bar cud 
dose on me, I grabbed the blanket, spreadin' it out as I tuk holt. 

*^ Strengers, that wur a blanket an' no mistake I It wur as 
fine a five-point Mackinaw as ever kivered the hump-ribs & a 
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jior*-west trader. I used to wear it Mexikm-faahan wlien it 
rained ; an' in coorse, for that purpose, thor war a hole in the 
middle to pass the head through. 

** Wal, jest as the bar sprung at me, I flopped the blanlet 
straight in his face. I seed his snout a passin' through the hole, 
but I seed no more ; for I feeled the critter's claws touchin' me^ 
an' I lot go. 

" Now, thunk I, wur my time for a run. The blanket mout 
Uin' him a leetle, an' I mout git some start. 

** With this thort, J glid past the animal's rump, an' id ruck 
out over the parairy. 

'' The durection happened to be that thai led torst the camp, 
half a mile off ; but thur wur a tree nearer, on the side o* the 
hill. Ef I kud reach that, I kaowd I 'nd be safe enuf, as the 
grizzly bar it don't climb. 

'* For the fust hundred yards I ne^r looked round ; then 1 
only squinted back, runnin' all the while. 

" I kud jest see that the bar appeared to be still a toasin' th« 
blanket, and not fur from whur we hed parted kumpny. 

'* I thort this some'at odd ; but I didn't stay to see what it 
meant till I hed put another hundred yards atween us. Then I 
half turned, an' tuk a good look ; an' if you believe me, 
strengers, the sight I seed thur 'ud a made a Mormon Is(rf'. 
Although jest one minuit afore, I wur putty nigh skeart out ^ 
my seven senses, that sight made me larf till I wur like to bring 
on a colic. 

" Thur wur the bar wi' his head right athrough the blanket. 
One minnit, he 'ud rear up on his hind-feet, an' then the thing 
hnng roun' him like a Mexikin greaser. The next minnit, he 
'ud be down on all-fours, an' tryin' to foller me ; an' then the 
Mackinaw 'ud trip him up, an over he 'ud whammel, and kick to 
get free — all the while routin' like a mad buffalo. Jehosophat I 
U wur the funniest sight this child ever seed. Wagh I 

10*' 
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** Wal, I watched the game awhile— only a leetle while ; fcf 
I knowed that if the bar could git clor o' the I'ag, he moat still 
o?ertake me, an' dri?e me to the tree. That I didn't wan\ 
eyther, so I tnk to my heels again, and soon reached camp. 

" Thar I saddled my mar, and then rid back to get my gnu, 
an', perhaps, ^o give ole Eph'm a fresh taste o' lead. 

" When I climbed the hill again, the bar war still out on the 
parairy, an' I cud see that the blanket war a-hanging around 'im. 
Howsomdever, he wur makin' off torst the hills, thinkin', maybe, 
lie'd hed enuf o' my kumpny. 

*' I wan't a gwine to let Im off so easy, for the sktar he hed 
'gin me ; besides, he wur traillin' my Mackinaw along wi' Im. 
So I galluped to whur my gun lay, an' havin' rammed home a 
ball, I then galluped arter ole grizzly. 

** I soon overhauled him, an' he turned on me as savagerous 
as ever. But this time, feeling secure on the mar's back, my 
narves wur steadier ; an' I shot the bar plum through the skull, 
which throwed him in. his tracks wl' the blanket wrapped about 
'im. 

'* But sich a blanket as that wur then — ay, sich a blanket I 
I never seed sich a blanket I Thur wunt a square foot o' it that 
wan't torn to raggles. Ah, strengers, you don't know what it 
are to lose a five-point Mackinaw ; no, that you don't. Cuflfl 
the bar 1" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



▲ BATTLE WITH GRIZZLY BEARS. 



An adyentare with grizzly bears which had befallen the 
** captain " was next related. He had been travelling with a 
Strange party — the ''scalp hnnters/' — in the mountains near 
^ Santa F6, when they were overtaken by a sudden and heavy fall 
cf snow that rendered further progress impossible. The ''canon/ 
a deep valley in which they had encamped, was difficult to get 
through at any time, but now the path, on account of the deep 
soft snow, was rendered impassable. When morning broke they 
found themselves fairly " in the trap." 

"Above and below the valley was choked with snow five 
ftithoms deep. Vast fissures — ha/rrancas — ^were filled with the 
drift ; and it was perilous to attempt penetrating in either 
direction. Two men had already disappeared. 

" On each side of our camp rose the walls of the cafion, almost 
vertical, to the height of a hundred feet. These we might have 
climbed had the weather been soft, for the rock was a trap for- 
mation, and offered numerous seams and ledges ; but now there 
was a coating of ke and snow upon them that rendered the 
ascent impossible. The ground had been frozen hard before the 
storm came on, although it was now freezing no longer, and the 
snow would not bear our weight. All our efforts to get out of 
the valley proved idle ; and we gave them over, yielding our- 
selves, in a kind of reckless despair, to wait for — we scarce 
knew what 

" Fo: three days we sat shivering around the fires, now and 
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then casting looks of gloomy inquiry around the sky The same 
dull grey for an answer, mottled with flakes slanting earthward, 
for it still continued to snow. Not a bright spot cheered the 
aching eye. 

" The little platform on which we rested— a piece of two or 
three acres — was still free from the snow-drift, on account of its 
exposure to the wind. Straggling pines, stunted and leafless, 
grew over its surface, in all about fifty or sixty trees. From 
these we obtali&ed our fires ; bat what were fires when we bad 
BO meat to cook upon them 7 

" We were now in the third day without food I Without 
food, though not absolutely without eating — the men had bolted 
their gun-covers, and the cat-skin flaps of their buUet-pouches, 
and were now seen — the last shift but one— stripping the 
parflkhe from the soles of their moccasins i 

" The women, wrapped in their tUmas, nestled closely in tha 
embrace of father, brother, husband, and lover'; for all these 
affections were present The last string of tasajo, hitherto econ- 
omized for their sake, had been parcelled out to them in the 
morning. That was gone, and whence was their next morsel ta 
come ? At long intervals, *Aif de mi! Dios de mi alma ! ' were 
heard only in low murmurs, as some colder blast swept down the 
cafion. In the face of those beautiful creatures might be read 
that uncomplaining patience — ^^that high endurance — so character- 
istic of the Hispano-Mexican women. 

'' Even the stern men around them bore up with less fortituJe 
Rude oaths were uttered from time to time, and teeth ground 
together, with that strange wild look that heralds msanity. 
Once or twice I fancied that I observed a look of still stranger, 
still wilder expression, when the black ring forms around the 
eye— when the muscles twitch and quiver along g;aimt famished 
jaws — ^when men gaze guilty-like at each other. O God 1 it waa 
fea^rful 1 The half-robber discipline, voluntary at the host, hod 
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vanished under the levelling-rod of a common soSering, and I 
trembled to think — 

'* * It clars a leetle, out tharawa I ' 

" It was the voice of the trapper, Garey, who had risen and 
stood pointing towards the East. 

** In an instant we were all upon our feet, looking in the 
direction indicated. Sure enough, there was a break m the 
lead-coloured sky — a yellowish streak, that widened out as we 
continued gazing — the flakes fell lighter and thinner, and in two 
hours more it had ceased snowing altogether. 

*/ Half-a-dozen of us, shouldering our rifles, struck down tht^ 
valley. We would make one more attempt to trample a road 
through the drift. It was a vain one. The snow was over our 
heads, and after struggling for two hours, we had not gainec 
above two hundred yards. Here we caught a gUmpse of what 
lay before us. As far as the eye could reach, it rested upon the 
same deep impassable masses. Despair and hunger paralyzed 
our exertions, and dropping off one by one, we returned to the 
camp. 

" We fell down around the fires in sullen silence. Garey con 
tinned pacing back and forth, now glancing u]^ at the sky, and 
at times kneeling down, and running his hand over the surface 
of the snow. At length he approached the fire, and in his slow 
di'awling manner, remarked — 
^ " * It's a gwine to friz, I rekin.' 

** ' Well 1 and if it does V asked one of his comrades, without 
caring for an answer to the question. 

" * Wal, an iv it does,' repeated the trapper, we'll walk out o* 
this hyar jug afore sun-up, an' upon a good hard trail too.' 

" The expression of every face was changed, as if by magic. 
Several leaped to their feet. God6, the Canadian, skflled in 
€now-craft, ran to a bank, and drawing his hand along the 
\ nmbing, shouted back — 
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*" Cestvrai; U gUe ; U geUP 

" A cold wind soon after set in, and, cheered by the brightwi- 
ing prospect, we began to think of the fires, that during oar late 
moments of reckless indifference, had been ahnost suffered to 
barn oat. The Delawares, seizing their tomahawks, <k)mmenced 
backing at the pines, while others dragged forward the falleu 
trees, lopping off their branches with the keen scalping-knife. 

*' At this moment a peculiar cry attracted oar attention, and, 
lookmg aroand, we perceived one of the Indians drop suddenly 
upon his knees, striking the ground with his hatchet. 

*' ' What is it 7 what is it 7' shouted several voices, in almost 
as many languages. 

" * Yam yam! yam-yam P replied the Indian, still digging at 
the frozen ground. 

" * The Injun's right ; it's mavrroot ? said Garey, picking up 
some leaves which the Delaware had chopped off. 

'' I recognised a plant well known to the mountain-man — a 
rare, but wonderful convolvulus, the Ijponea leptopkylla. The 
name of ' man root' is given to it by the hunters from the simi- 
larity of its root in shape, and sometimes in size, to the body of 
a man. It is esculent, and serves to sustain human life. 

** In an instant, half-a-dozen men were upon their knees, chip- 
ping and hacking the hard clay, but their hatchets glinted off 
as from the surface of a rock. 

" * Look hyar 1 ' cried Garey ; ' ye're only spoilin' yer tools. 
Cut down a wheen 'o these saplins, and make a fire over him I' 

"The hint was instantly followed, and in a few minutes a 
dozen pieces of pine wer6 piled upon the spot, and set on fire. 

" We stood aroand the burning branches with eager anticipa- 
tion. Should the root prove a * full-grown man,' it would make 
a supper for our whole party ; and with the cheering idea of 
supper, jokes were ventured upon — the first we had heard for 
some time — the '^outers, tickled with the novelty of unearthing 
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the ' old man ' readj roasted, and specolating wliother he would 
prove a * fat dd hoss.' 

" A hollow crack sounded from above, like the breaking of 
a dead tree. We looked up. A large object — an animal — was 
whirling outward and downward from a ledge that projected 
half way up the cliff. In an instant it struck the earth, head 
foremost, with a loud ' bnmp,' and, bounding to the height of 
several feet, came back with a somersault on its legs, and stood 
firmly. 

" An involuntary * hurrah I' broke from the hunters, who all 
recognised, at a glance, the ' Garnero Gimmaron, or ' bighorn.' 
He had cleared the precipice at two leaps, lighting each time on 
his huge crescent-shaped horns. 

" For a moment, both parties — hunters and game — ^seemed 
equally taken by surprise, and stood eyeing each other in mute 
wonder. It was but for a moment. The men made a rush for 
their rifles, and the animal, recovering from his trance of aston- 
ishment, tossed back his horns, and bounded across the platform. 
In a dozen springs he had reached the selvidge of the snow, 
and plunged into its yielding bank ; but, at the saihe instant, 
several rifles cracked, and the white wreath was crimsoned 
behind him. He still kept on, however, leaping and breaking 
through the drift. 

" We struck into his track, and followed with the eagerness 
of hungry wolves. We could tell by the numerous gouts that 
he was shedding his life-blood, and about fifty paces farther on 
we found him dead. 

** A shout apprised our companions of our success, and we 
had commenced dragging back the prize, when wild cries reached 
QS from the platform, — the yells of the men, the screams of 
women, mingled with oaths and exclamations of terror I 

" We ran on to the entranca of the track. On reaching it^ 
ft sight was before us that caused the stoutest to tremblci 
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Hanters, Indiana, and women were nuining to and fro in frantic 
confosion, uttering their varied cries. We uiew onr enemj at 
a glance, — the dreaded monsters of the monntains— the grizzly 
bears I 

"There were five of them — five in sight — there might be 
others in the * background. Fire were enough to destroy our 
whole party, caged as we were, and weakened by famme. 

They had reached the cliff in ehase of the Cimmiarooy and hun- 
ger and disappointment were visible in their horrid aspects. Two 
of them had. already crawled dose to the scarp, and were paw- 
ing over and snuffing the air, as if searching for a [dace to 
descend. The other three reared themselves up oa their hams, 
and commenced manoeuvring with their fore-arms, in a human- 
like and comical pantomime I 

" We were in no condition to relish this amusement. Every 
man hastened to arm himself, those who had emptied their rifles 
hurriedly re-loading them. 

" ' For your life don't V cried Garey, catching at the gun of 
one of the hunters. 

" The caution came too late ; half-a-dozen bullets were already 
whistling upwards. 

" The effect was just what the trapper had anticipated. The 
bears, maddened by the bullets, which had harmed them no 
more than the pricking of as many pins, dropped to their all- 
fours again, and, with fierce growls, commenced descending the 
cliff. 

" The scene of confusion was now at its height. Several of 
the men, Jess brave than their comrades, ran off to hide them- 
selves in the snow, while others commenced climbing the low- 
Dine trees I 

" * Cach6 the gals !' cried Garey. * Hyar, yer darned Spanish 
greasers 1 if yer wont fight, hock on to the weemen a wheen o^ 
yer, and toat Ihem to the snow. Cowardly slinks, — wagh i' 
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" ' See to tliem, doctor,' I shouted to the German, who, I 
thought, might be best spared from the fight ; ^nd the next 
moment the doctor, assisted by several Mexicans, was hurrying 
the terified girls towards the spot where we had left the Cim- 
maron 

*' Many of us knew that to hide, under the 'circumstances^ 

would be worse than useless^ The fierce but sagacious bruten 

would have discovered us one by one, and destroyed us in detail 

They must be met and fought 1' that was the word ; and we 

resolved to carry it into execution. 

" There were about a dozen of us who * stood up to it ' — all 
the Delawares and Shawanpes, with Garey and the mountain 
men. 

" We kept firing at the bears as they ran along the ledges 
in their zig zag descent, but our rifles were out of order, our 
fingers were numbed with cold, and our nerves weakened with 
hunger. Our bullets drew blood from the hideous brutes, yet 
not a shot proved deadly. It only stung them into fiercer rage. 

" It was a fearful moment when the last shot was fired, and 
still not an enemy the less. We flung -away the guns, and, 
clutching the hatchets and hunting-knives, silently awaited our 
grizzly foes. 

" We had taken our stand close to the rock. It wag our 
design to have the first blow, as the animals, for the most part, 
came stern-foremost down the cliff. In this we were disappointed. 
On reaching a ledge some ten feet from the platform, the fore- 
most bear halted, and seeing our position, hesitated to descend. 
The next moment, his companions, maddened with wounds, 
came tumbling down upon the same ledge, and with fierce 
growls, the five huge bodjes were precipitated into our 
midst. 

" Then came the desperate struggle, which I cannot describe, 
* -—the shouts of the hunters, the wilder yells of our Indian allies^ 
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the hoarse worrying of the bears, the ringiDg of tomi^wks 
from skulls like flint, the deep, dull ' thud ' of the stabbing-knife, 
and now and then a groan, as the crescent claw tore up the 
clinging muscle. God ! it was a fearful scene ! 

"Over the platform bears and men went rolling and struggling, 
in the wild battle of life and death. Through the trees, and 
into the deep drift, staining the snow with their mmgled blood 1 
Here, two or three men were engaged with a single foe — there, 
seme brave hunter stood battling alone. Several were sprawl- 
ing upon the ground. Every moment, the bears were lessening 
the number of their assailants I 

*' 1 had been struck down at the commencement of the struggle. 
On regaining my feet, I saw the animal that hod felled me hug- 
ging the prostrate body of a man. 

**• It was Qod6. I leaned over the bear, clutching its shaggy 
skin. I did this to steady myself ; I was weak and dizzy; so 
wevfi we all. I struck with all my force, stabbing the animal 
on the ribs. 

*' Letting go the Frenchman, the bear turned suddenly, And 
reared upon me. I endeavoured 'to avoid the encounter, and 
ran backward, fending him off with my knife. 

" All at once I came against a snow-drift, and fell over on my 
back. Next moment, the heavy body was precipitated upon me^ 
the sharp claws pierced deep into my shoulder — ^I inhaled the 
monster's fetid breath ; and striking wildly with my right arm, 
still free, we rolled over and over in the snow. 

"I was blinded by the dry drift. I felt myself growing 
weaker and weaker ; it was the loss of blood. I shouted — ^a 
despairing shout — bet it could not have been heard at ten paces* 
distance. Then there was a strahge hissing sound in my ears — 
a bright light flashed across my eyes ; a burning object passed 
over my face, scorching the skin ; there was a smell as of singings 
hair ; I could hear voices, mixed with the roars of my advei^ 
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iarj ; and all at once the claws were drawn out of my flesh, the 
weight was lifted from my breast, and I was alone I 

" I rose to my feet, and rubbing the snow out of my eyes, 
looked around. I could see no one. I was in a deep hollow 
vade by our struggles, but I was alone 1 

" The snow all around me was dyed to a crimson ; but what 
had become of my terrible antagonist 7 Who had rescued me 
from his deadly embrace 1 

" I staggered forward to the open ground. Here a new scene 
met my gaze : a strange-looking man was running across the 
platform, with a huge firebrand — the bole of a burning pine-tree 
— which he waved in the air. He was chasing one of the bears, 
that, growling with rage and pain, was making every effort to 
?each the cUffs Two others were abready half-way up, and 
evidently clambering with great difficulty, as the blood dripped 
back from their wounded flanks. 

** The bear that was pursued soon took to the rocks, and, 
urged by the red brand scorching his shaggy hams, was soon 
beyond the reach of his pursuer. The latter now made towards 
a fourth, that was still batthng with two or three weak antago- 
nists. This one was 'routed' in a twinkling, and with yells of 
terror followed his comrades up the blufl^. The strange man 
looked around for the fifth. It had disappeared. Prostrate, 
wounded men were strewed over the ground, but the bear was 
nowhere to be seen. He had doubtless escaped through the snow. 

" I was still wondering who was the hero of the firebrand, 
and where he had come from. I have said he was a strange- 
looking man. He was so — and like no one of our party that I 
could think of. His head was bald — no, not bald, but naked — 
there was not a hair upon it, crown or sides, and it glistened in 
the clear light like polished ivory. I was puzzled beyond 
expression, when a man — Garey— who had been felled upon the 
platform by a blow from one of the bears, suddenly sprang to 
his feet| exclaiming — 
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** * Go it, Doc 1 Three chyars for the doctor i' 

'* To my astoimhment, I now recognised the featare$ of that 
indiTidoai, the absence of whose brown locks had prodac8d snch 
ft metamorphosis as^ I beUeyCy was never effected by means ci 
borrowed hair. 

** * Here's your scalp, Doc,' cried Garey/mnning up with tho 
wig ; ' by the livin' thunder 1 yer saved as all ; ' and the honter 
seized the* German in his wild embrace. 

!' Wounded men were all around, and commenced crawling 
together. But where was the fifth of the bears 7 Four only bad 
escaped by the cliff. 

" * Yonder he goes V cried a voice, as a light spray, rising 
above the snow-wreath, showed that some animal was struggling 
through the drift. 

*'' Several commenced loading their rifles, intending to follow, 
and, if possible, secure him. The Doctor armed himself with a 
firesh pine ; but before these arrangement3 were completed, a 
strange cry came from the spot, that caused pur blood to run 
cold again. The Indians leaped to their feet, and, seizing their 
tomahawks, rushed to the gap. They knew the meaning of that 
cry — it was the death-yeU of their tribe I 

'^They entered the road that we had trampled down in the 
morning, followed by those who had loaded their guns. We 
watched them from the platform with anxious expectation, but 
before they reached the spot, we could see that the * stoor ' was 
slowly settling down. It was plain that the struggle had ended. 

'* We still stood waiting in breathless silence, and watching 
the floating spray that noted their progress througl^ the drift. 
At length they bad reached the scene of the struggle. There 
was an ominous stillness, that lasted for a moment, and then tho 
Indian's fate was announced in the sad, wild note that came 
wailing up the valley. It was the dirge of a Shawano warrior I 

" They had found their brave comrade dead, with his scalping- 
knife buried in the heart of his terrible antagonist ! * * 
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"It was a costly supper, that bear-meat, but, perhaps, the 
sacrifice had saved many lives. We would keep the * cimmaron 
for to-morrow ; next day, the man-root ; and the next — what 
next ? Perhaps — the man I 

" Fortunately, we were not driven to tBs extremity. The 
frost had again set, .and the surface of the snow, previously 
moistened by the sun and rain, soon became caked into ice 
strong enough to bear us, and upon its firm crust we escaped 
out of the perilous pass^ and gained the warmer region of the 
plains in safety." 
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CHAPTER XXVII- 

THE SWANS OF AMERICA. 

Xx our jomney we had kept far enough to the porth to avoid 
the difficalt route of the Ozark Hills ; and we at length 
encamped upon the Marais de Gygnes, a branch of the Osage 
River. Beyond this we expected to fall in with the bnffalo, and 
of course we were full of pleasant anticipation. Near the point 
where we had pitched our camp, the banks of the river were 
marshy, with here and there small lakes of stagnant water. In 
these a large number of swans, with wild geese and other aquatic 
birds, were swimming and feeding. 

Of course our guns were put in requisition, and we succeeded 
in killing a brace of swans, with a grey goose {Anser Coma- 
densis), and a pair of ducks. The swans were very large on^ — 
of the Trumpeter species — and one of them was cooked for 
supper. It was in excellent condition, and furnished a meal for 
the whole of our party ! The other swan, with the goose and 
ducks, were stowed away for another occasion. 

While " discussing " the flesh of this great and noble bird, we 
also discussed many of the points in its natural history. 

** White as a swan " is a simile old as language itself. It 
would, no doubt, puzzle an Australian, used to look upon those 
beautiful and stately birds as being a very different complexion. 
The simile holds good, however, with the North American 
species, all three of which — ^for there are three of them — are 
almost snow-white. 

We need not deocribe the form or general appearance of the 
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swan. These are familiar to every one. The long, opright, and 
gracefully-curving neck ; the finely-moulded breast, the upward- 
tending tail-tip, the light " dip," and easy progression through 
the water, are points that everybody has observed, a^lmired, and 
remembered. These are common to all birds of the genus 
Cygnus, and are therefore not peculiar to the swans of America. 

Many people fancy there are but two kinds of swans — the 
white and black. It is not long since the black ones have been 
introduced to general notoriety, as well as to general admuration. 
But there are many distinct species besides — species differing from 
each other in size, voice, and other peculiarities. In Europe 
alone, there are four native swans, specifically distinct. 

It was long believed that the common American swan (C 
Americanus) was identical with the common European species, 
so well known in England. It is now ascertained, however, not 
only that these two are specifically distinct, but that in North 
America there exists two other species, differing from the C 
Americanus, iand from each other. These are the Trumpeter ( C. 
hucdnnator) and the small swan of Bewick (C Bewickii), also 
an inhabitant of European coantries. 

The common American species is of a pure white, with black 
bill, legs, and feet. A slight tinge of brownish red is found on 
some individuals on the crown of the head, and a small patch of 
orange-yellow extends from the angles of the mouth to the eye. 
On the base of the bill is a fleshy tubercle or knob, and the 
upper mandible is curved at the top. 

The young of this species are of a bluish-grey colour, with 
more of the brown-red tinge upon the head. The naked yellow 
pat<ih, extending from the angled of the mouth to the eye, in the 
young birds, is covered with feathers, and their bills are flesh 
coloured. This description answers in every respect for the 
swan of Bewick ; but the latter species is only three-fourths the 
Bi»3 of the former ; and,, besides, it has only eighteen tail feathers 
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wWle the American swan bag twenty. Bieir note is also entirieJy 
unlike. 

The " Trnmpeter " is different from either. He is the largest, 
being frequently met with of neariy six feet in length, while the 
common swan rarely exceeds five. The bill of the Trumpeter is 
not tuberculated ; and the yellow patch under the eye is want- 
ing. The bill, legs, and feet are entirely black. All the rest is 
white, with the exception of the head, which is usually tinged 
with chestnut or red-brown. When young, he is of a greyish 
white, with a yellow mixture, and the head of deeper red-brown. 
His tail feathers are twenty-four in number ; but there is a 
material difference between him and his congeners in the arrange- 
ment of the wind-pipe. In the Trnmpeter this enters a protu- 
berance that stands out on the dorsal aspect of the sternum, 
which is wanting in both the other kinds. It may be that this 
arrangement has something to do with his peculiar note, which 
differs altogether from that of the others. It is much fuller and 
louder, and at a distance bears a donsiderable resemblance to the 
trumpet or French horn. Hence the triyial name by which the 
species is known to the hunters. 

All the American swans are migratory — ^tfaat is, they pass 
from north to south every autumn, and back again from south 
to north in the beginning of spring. 

The period of theu* migration is different with the three E9)ecles. 
The Trumpeter is the earliest, preceding all other birds, with the 
exception of the eagles. The C Americanus comes next ; and# 
lastly the small swans, which are among the very latest of migra- 
tory birds. 

The Trumpeters seek the north at the breaking np cf the ice. 
Sometimes they arrive at a point in their journey where this has 
not taken place. In such cases they fly back again mrtil they 
reach some nver or lake from which the ice has disappeared^ 
where they remain a few days, and wait the q[)ening of tiie 
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Mai/&m further north. When they are thus retarded and aeai 
back, it is always in consequence of some unusual and unreason- 
able weather. 

The swans go northward to breed. Perhaps they feel more 
tfeoure in the inhospitable wastes that lie within the Arctic circle. 
The Trumpeters breed as £ai south as latitude 61^, but most of 
jhcim i:etire within the frigid zone. 

The small swans do not nest so t&r south, but pursue their 
.Murse still onward to the Polar Sea. Here they build immense 
n^sts by raising heaps of peat moss, six feet in length by four in 
vidth, and two feet h^h. In the top of these heaps is situated 
the nest, which consists of a caidty a foot deep, and a foot and 
a half in diameter. 

The Trumpeters and American swans build in marshes and the 
islands oC lakes. Where the muskrat {Fiber zibethicus) abounds, 
his dome-shaped dwelling — at t^at season, of course, deserted — 
seryes often as the breeding-place both for the swans and wild 
geese. On the top of this structure, isolated in the midst of 
great marshes, these birds are secure from all their enemies — the 
eagle excepted. 

' The eggs of the Trumpeter are yery large, one of them being 
enough to ma,ke a good meal for a man. The eggs of the Ame- 
rican species are smaller and of a greenish appearance, while 
those of the Bewick swan are still smaller, and of a brownish- 
white colour, with a slight clouding of darker hue. 

Six or seven eggs is the usual " setting." The cygnets, when 
half or full grown, are esteemed good eating, and are much 
' aought after by the hunters and Indians of the fur countries. 
' When the cygnets are full grown, and the frost makes its 
appearance upon the lakes and rivers of the hyperborean regions, 
the swans begin to shift southwards. They do not migrate 
directly, as in the spring, but take more time on their journey, 
and remain longer in the countries through which &ey fmk 

11 
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This no doubt arises from Uie fact that a different motlTe oc 
instinct now nrges them. In the spring they are under the 
influence of philoprogenitiveness. Now they range from lake to 
lake and stream to stream in search only of food. Again, as in 
the spring, the Trumpeters lead the van — ^winging their way U 
the great lakes, and afterwards along the Atlantic coast, and b]^ 
the line of the Mississippi, to the marshy shores of the Mexicaa 
Sea. 

It may be remarked that this last-mentioned spectes — the 
Trumpeter — ^is rare upon the Atlantic coast, where the common 
swan is seen in the greatest plenty. Again, the Trumpeter does 
not appear on the Pacific or by the Columbia River, where the 
common swan is met with, but the latter is there outnumbered 
by the small species (O. Bemekii) in the ratio of five to one. 
This last again is not known in the fur countries of the interior, 
where the C. Ameticanus is found, but where the Trumpeter 
exists in greatest numbers. Indeed the skins of the Trumpetei 
are those which are mostly exported by the Hudson^s Bay Com- 
pany, and which form an important article of ih&r commerce. 

The swan is eagerly hunted by the Indians who inhabit the 
fur countries. Its skin brings good price from the traders, and 
its quills are valuable. Besides, the flesh is a consideration 
with these people, whose life, it must be borne' in mind, is one 
continuous struggle for food ; and who, for one-half the ycM", live 
upon the very verge of starvation. 

The swan, therefore, being a bird that weighs between twenty 
and thirty pounds, ranks among the large game, and is hunted 
with proportionate ardour. Every art the Indian can devise is 
made use of to circumvent these great birds, and snares, trapa, 
and decoys of all kinds are employed in the pursuit. 
- But the swans are among the shiest of all God's creatures ; 
they fly so rapidly, unless when beating against the wind, that 
it requires a practised shot to hit them on the wing. Even wh^n 
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moulting their feathers, or when young, they can escape — 
fluttering over the surface of the water fastei than a canoe can 
be paddled. 

The most usual method of hunting them is by snares^ 
These are set in the following manner : — 

A lake or river is chosen, where it is known the swans are in 
the habit of resting for some time on their migration southward 
— for this is the principal season of awan-catching. 

Some time before the birds make their appearance, a number 
of wicker hedges are constructed, running perpendicularly out 
from the bank, and at the distance of a few yards from each 
other. In the space between, as well as in openings left in the 
fences themselves, snares are set. These snares are made of 
the intestines of the deer, twisted into a round shape and 
looped. They are placed so that several snares may embrace 
the opening, and the swans cannot pass through without being 
caught. 

The snare is fastened to a stake, driven into the mud with 
sufficient firmness to hold the bird when caught and struggling. 
That the snare may not be blown out of its proper place by the 
wind, or carried astray by the current, it is attached to the 
wattles of the hedge by some strands of grass. These, of 
course, are easily broken, and give way the moment a bird 
presses against the loop. 

The fences or wattle-hedges are always constructed projecting 
out from the shore — for it is known that the swans must keep 
close to the land while feeding. Whenever a lake or river is 
sufficiently shallow to make it possible to drive in stakes, the 
hedges are continued across it fropa one side to the other. 

Swans are also snared upon their nests. When a nest is 
found, the snare is set so as to catch the bird upon her return to 
the eggs. These birds, like many others, have the habit of 
entering the nest on one side, and going out by the other, and it 
IK upon the entrance side that the snare is set. 
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The Indiaos bare a belief tl&at if the hands of the persona 
letting the snare be not clean, the bird wiU not approach it, but 
rather desert her eggs, even though she may have been hi^^ing 
them for some time. 

It is, indeed, true that this is a habit of many birds, and may 
be so of the wild swan. Certain it is that the nest is always 
reoonnoitred by the Teturning bird with great caution, and any 
irregularity appearing about it will render her extremely shy of 
ap}^iroaehing it* 

8wan8 are shot, like other birds^ by *' approaching " them 
under cover. It requires very lacge shot to kill tbem<*-the sanM 
that is used for the deer, and known throughout America as 
"^ buck flhof la England this size of sIh^ is -termed ^ swan 
♦hot" 

It k difficult to get within range of the wild swan. He is by 
nature a shy bird ; and his long neck enables bim to see over 
the zsedge that surrounds him. Where there happens to be no 
3over*-*and this is generally the case where he haunts — it is 
cmpossible to appoac^ him. 

Sometimes the hunter floats down upon him with his canoe 
Aidden by a garniture of reeds and bushes. At other times he 
|ets near enough in the disguise of a deer or other quadruped 
->for the swan, like most wild birds, is less afraid of the lower 
Animals than of man. 

During the spring migration, when the swan is moving north- 
ward, the hunter, hidden under some rock, bank, or tree, 
frequently lures him from his high flight by the imitation of his 
well-known ^hoop.^' This does not succeed so well in the 
iutumn. 

When the swans arrive prematurely on their spring journey, 
ihey resort sometimes in considerable flocks to the springs and 
wateHalls, all other places being then ice-bound. At this time 
the hunters conceal themselves in the neighbourhood, obtain the 
desired proximity, and deal destruction with their guns. 
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A*— related an aceo>>Bt of a swan himt by tprcli^i^ht 
which he had made some years bef>re. 

" I was staying some days/'^said he, "at a remote settlement 
apon one of the streams that mn into the Red river of the 
ndrtb. It was in the antnmn season, and the Trumpeter swans 
had arrived in the neighbourhood on their atmnal migration to 
the south. I had been ont several times after them wHh my 
gun, but was unable to gdt a ^ot at them m consequence of 
their shyness. I had adopted every expedient I eoutd think of 
—calls, disguises, and decoya—but all to no purpose. I resolved 
at length, to try them by torch-light 

" It so happened that none of the huntens at the settlement 
had ever practised this method ; but as most of them had 
succeeded, by some means or other, in decoying and capturing 
several swans by other means, my hunter-pride was touched, and 
I was most anxious to show that I could kill swans as well as 
they. I had never seen swans shot by torch-light, but I had 
employed the plan lor killing deer, as you already know, and I 
was determined to make a trial of it upon the swans. 

" I set secretly about it, resolved to steal a march upon my 
neighbours, if possible. My servant alone was admitted into my 
confidence, and we proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

" These were precisely similar to those ^Jready descriBed in 
my hunt of the long-tails, except that the canoe, instead of being 
* a dug out,' was a light craft of birch bark, such as are in use 
among the Chippewaa and other Indians of the northern coun- 
tries. The canoe was obtained from a settler, and ffiled with 
torchwood and other necessary articles, but these were clandes- 
linely put on board. 

*^ I was now ready, atid a dark night Fae iiJ that was wanted 
to enable me to carry out my plan. 

^ Fortunately I soon obtained this to my hearths satisftwtion. 
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A night arrived as dark as Erebus ; and with mr seryant using 
the paddle, we pushed out and shot swiftly down-stream. 

** As soon, as we had cleared Uie * settlement,' we lit our pine- 
knots in the frying pan. The blaze refracted from the concave 
and blackened surface of the biEU'k, cast a brilliant light over ^be 
semicircle ahead of us, at the same time that we, behind thv 
screen of birch bark, were hid in utter darkness. I had hear4 
that the swans, instead of being frightened by torch-light, only 
became amazed, and even at times curious enough to approach 
it, just as the deer and some other animals do. This proved to 
be correct, as we had very soon a practical illustration of it. 

" We had not gone a mile down the river when we observed 
several white objects within the circle of our light ; and paddling 
a little nearer, we saw that they were swans. We could distin- 
guish their long, upright necks ; and saw that they had given up 
feeding, and were gazing with wonder at the odd object that 
was approaching them. 

" There were five of them in the flock ; and I directed my 
servant to paddle towards that which seemed nearest, and to use 
his oar with as much silence as possible. At the same time I 
looked to the caps of my double-barrelled gun. 

^ The swans for a time remained perfectly motionless, sitting 
high in the water, with their long necks raised far above the 
Bufface. They appeared to be more affected by surprise than 
fear. 

'' When we had got within about a hundred yards of them, 
I saw that they began to move about, and close into one 
another ; at the same time was heard proceeding from them a 
strange sound resembling very much the whistle of the fallow 
deer. I had heard, of the singing of the swan, as a prelude to 
death, and I hoped that that which now reached my ears was a 
similar foreboding. 

^In order to make it so, I leaned forward, levelled my 
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double-barrel — both barrels being cocked — and waited th« 
moment* 

'^ The birds had ' clumped ' t^ether, until their long serpent- 
like necks crossed each other. A few more noiseless strokes of 
the paddle brought me within reach, and aiming for the heads 
oi three that ^ lined,' I pulled both triggers at once. 

*^The immense recoil flung me back, apd the smoke for a 
jioment prevented us from seeing the effect. 

'' As soon as it had been wafted aside, our eyes were feasted 
by the sight of two large white objects floating down the current, 
while a third, evidently wounded, struggled along the surface, 
and was beating the water into foam with its broad wings. 

*' The remaining two had risen high into the air, and were 
heard uttering their loud trumpet notes as they winged their 
flight through the dark heaves. 

^ We soon bagged our game, both dead and wounded, and 
saw that they were a large ' gander ' and two young birds. 

"^ It was a successful beginning ; and having replenished our 
torch, we continued to float downwards in search of more. Half 
a mile further on, we came in sight of three others, one of which 
we succeeded in killing. 

"Another 'spelP of paddling brought us to a third flock, 
out of which I got one for each barrel of my gun ; and a short 
distance below I succeeded in killing a pair of the grey wild 



** In this way we kept down the river for at least ten miles I 
should think, killing both swans and geese as we went Indeed, 
the novelty of the thing, the wild scenery through which we 
passed-r-rendered more wild and picturesque by the glare of the 
torch — and the excitement of success, all combined to render the 
sport most attractive ; and but that our * pine-knots ' had run 
out, I would have continued it until morning. 

^The Mure of these at length brought cur shooting to a ter 
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mination, and we were compelled to pat aboat, and undetrtaike 
the less pleasant, and much more laborious task of paddling ten 
miles up-stream. The consciousness, however, of having per- 
formed a great feat — ^in the language of the Canadian hunters, 
a grand * coup,' made the labor seem more light, and we soon 
arrived at the settlement, and next morning triumphiintljr 
paraded our game-bag in front of our * lodge.' 

^ Its contents were twelve Trumpets swans, besides three of 
the * hoopers.' We had also a pdr <^ Canada geese ; a snow- 
goose, and three brant, these last being die produce of ft sin^e 
^hot 

*^ The hunters of the settlement were quite envious, and coaM 
not understand what means I had employed to get tip ^fucti a 
' game-bag.' I intended to have kept that for some time a secret J 
but the frying-pan and the piece of blackened bark were found, 
and these betrayed my stratagem ; so that mi the night after, 
a doien canoes, with torches at their bows, m^t have been s^^d 
floating down the wat^s of the stream." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HUNTING THB MOOSE. 

While crossing the marshy bottom through which our road 
ted, a singular hoof-track was observed in the mud. Some were 
of opinion that it was a track of the great moose-deer, but the 
hunter-naturalist, better informed, scouted the idea — dedaring 
that moose never ranged so far to the south. It was no doubt 
a very large elk that had made the track, and to this condusioa 
all at length came. 

The great moose-deer, however, was an interesting theme, and 
we rode along conversing upon it. 

The moose (Cervus dices) is the largest of the deer kind. The 
male is ordinarily as large as a mule ; specimens have been killed 
of still greater dimensions. One that has been measured, stood 
seventeen hands, and weighed 1200 lbs. ; it was consequently 
larger than most horses. The females are considerably smallei 
than the males. 

The colour of the moose, like that of other animals of the deei 
kind, varies with the season ; it varies also with the sex. Th€ 
male is tawny-brown over the back, sides, head, and thighs ; thif 
changes to a darker hue in winter, and in veiy old animals it is 
nearly black ; hence the name ^* black elk," which is given in 
some districts to the moose. The under parts of the body are 
light-coloured, with a tinge of yellow or soiled white. 

The female is of a sandy-brown colour above, and beneath 
almost white. The calves are sandy brown, but never spotted, 
as are the fawns of the common deer. 

Hie moose is no other than the elk of Northern Europe , but 
11* 
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the elk of America (Cervus Canadensis), as already sUted, ie 
altogether a different animal. These two species maj be mis 
taken for each other, in the season when their antlers are young 
or in the velvet ; then they are not unlike to a superficial obser 
ver. But the animals are rarely confounded— only the names 
The American elk is not found indigenous in the eastern hemi 
sphere, although he is the ornament of many a lordly park. 

The identity of the moose with the European elk is a fact that 
leads to curious considerations. A similar identity exists 
between the caribou of Canada and the reindeer of Northern 
Europe — they are both the Cervus tarandus of Pliny. So also 
with the polar bear of both hemispheres, the arctic fox, and seve- 
ral other animals. Hence we infer, that there existed at some 
period either a land connection, or some other means of commu- 
nication, between the northern parts of both continents. 

Besides being the largest, the moose is certainly the most 
ungraceful of the deer family. His head is long, out of all pro- 
portion ; so, too, are his legs ; while his neck is short in an 
inverse ratio. His ears are nearly a foot in length, asinine, 
broad, and slouching; his eyes are small; and his muzzle 
square, with a deep sulcus in the middle, which gives it the 
appearance of being bifid.- The upper lip overhangs the under 
by several' inches, and is highly prehensile. A long tuft of 
coarse hair grows out of an excrescence on the throat, in the 
angle between the head and neck. This vufl is observed both 
in the male and female, though only when full grown. In the 
young, the excrescence is naked. 

An erect mane, somewhat resembling that of a cropped Shet- 
land pony, runs from the base of the horns over the withers, and 
some way down the back. This adds to the stiff and ungainly 
appearance of the animal. 

The horns of the moose are a striking characteristic : they are 
palmated or flattened out like shovels, while along the edge ris« 
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the points or antlers. The width from horn to horn at their topi 
is often more than four feet, and the breadth of a single one, ant- 
lers included, is frequently thirty inches. A single pair has been 
known to weigh as much as 60 lb. avoirdupois ! 

Of course this stupendous head-dress gives the moose quite 
an imposing appearance ; and it is one of the wonders of the 
naturalist what caa be its object 

The horns are found only on the males, and attain their full 
• size only when these have reached their seventh year. In the 
yearlings appear two knobs, about an inch in length ; in two- 
year-olds, these knobs have become spikes a foot high ; in the 
third year they begin to palmate, and antlers rise along their 
edges; and so on, until the seventh year, when they become 
fully developed. They are annually caducous, however, as with 
the common deer, so that these immense appendages are the 
growth of a few weeks I 

The haunts and habits of the moose differ materially from 
those of other deer. He cannot browse upon level ground 
without kneeling or widening his legs to a great extent : this dif- 
ficulty arises firom the extreme length of his legs, and the short- 
ness of his neck. He can do better upon the sides of steep hills, 
and he is often seen in such places grazing upward. 

Grass, however, is not his favourite food : he prefers the twigs 
and leaves of trees — such as birch, willow, and maple. There is 
one species of the last of .which he is extremely fond ; it is that 
known as striped maple (Acer striatum)^ or, in the language of 
hunters, " moose- wood." He peels off the bark from old trees 
of this sort, and feeds upon it, as well as upon several species of 
mosses with which the arctic regions abound. It will be seen 
that in these respects he resembles the giraffe: he may be 
regarded as the giraffe of the frigid zone. 

The moose loves the forest; he is rarely found in the ope9 
|px>und*— on the prairie, never. 
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On open leyel ground, he is easily overtaken bj the hunter; 
as he makes but a poor run in such a situation. His fbet are 
tender, and his wind short ; besides, as we have already said, he 
cannot browse there without great inconvenience. He keeps in 
the thick forest and the impenetrable swamp, where he finds the 
food most to his liking. 

In summer, he takes to the water, wading into lakes and 
rivers, and frequently swimming across both. This habit renders 
him at that season an easy prey to his enemies, the Indian bun • 
ters, for in the water he is easily killed. Nevertheless, he lorei 
to bury himself in the water, because along the shores of lakes 
and margins of rivers he finds the tall reed-grass, and the pond- 
lily — the latter a particular favourite with him. In this way, 
too, he rids himself of the biting gnats and stinging mosquitoes 
that swarm there ; and also cools his blood, fevered by parasites, 
larvae, and the hot sun. 

The female moose produces one, two, and sometimes three 
calves at a birth; this is in April or May. The period of 
gestation is nine months. 

During the summer, they are seen in families — ^that is, a bull 
a cow, and two calves. Sometimes the group includes three or 
four cows ; but this is rare. 

Occasionally, when the winter comes on, several of these 
family parties unite, and form herds of many individuals. When 
the snow is deep, one of these herds will tread down a space of 
several acres, in which they will be found browsing on the bark 
and twigs of the trees. A place of this sort is termed by the 
hunters a " moose-yard ;" and in such a situation the animals 
become an easy prey. They are shot down on the spot, and 
those that attempt to escape through the deep snow are over- 
taken and brought to bay by dogs. This only can happen, how- 
ever, when the snow is deep and crusted witfi frost ; otherwise, 
the hunters and their dogs, as well as their heavier game, wouM 
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Bink in it. When the snow is of old standing, it becomes icy 
on the surface through the heat of the sun, rain, and frost; 
then it will bear the hunter, but not the deer. The latter break 
through it, and as these animals are tender-hoofed, they are 
lacerated at every jump. They soon feel the pain, give up the 
attempt to escape, and come to bay. 

It is dangerous for dogs to approach them when in this mood. 

They strike with the hoo& of their forefeet, a single blow of 

which often knocks the breath out of the stoutest ileer-hound. 

, Tliere are many records of hunters having been sacrificed in a 

similar manner. 

Where the moose are plentifiil, the Indians hunt them hy 
pounding. This is done simply by inclosing a large traci <J( 
woods, with a funnelnshaped entrance leading into the inclof^ ire. 
The wide mouth of the entrance embraces a path which the 
deer habituaDy take ; upon this they are driven by the Indians, 
deployed in a wide curve, until they enter the funnel, and the 
pound itself. Here there are nooses set, in which many are 
snared, while others are shot down by the hunters who follow. 
This method is more frequently employed with the caribou, 
whidi are mudi smaller, and more gregarious than the moose- 
deer. 

We have already said that the moose are easily captured in 
summer, when they resort to the lakes and rivers to wade and 
swim. The biting of gnats and mosquitoes renders them less 
fearful of the approach of man. The Indians then attack them 
in their canoes,* and either shoot Or spear them while paddling 
alongside. 

lliey are much less dangerous to assail in this way than the 
elk or even the common deer {Oervus Vtrginianus), as the latter, 
when brought in contact with the frail birch-canoe, often kick 
up in such a manner as to upset it, or break a hole through its 
side. On the contrary, .the moose is frequently caught by the 
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andera while swimmiog, and in this way carried idongaide with 
out either di£Sculty or danger. 

Although in such situations these huge creatures are easilj 
captured, it is far otherwise as a general rule. Indeed, few ani^ 
mals are more shy than the moose. Its sight is acute; so, too 
with its sense of smell ; but that organ in whic^ it chiefly con* 
ides is the ear. It can hear the slightest noise to a great 
distance ; and the hunter's foot among the dead leaves, or upon 
the frozen* snow-crusty often betrays him long before he can 
creep within range. They are, however, frequently killed by^ 
the solitary hunter stealing upon them, or " approaching," as it 
is termed. To do this, it is absolutely necessary to keep to lee- 
ward of them, else the wind would carry to their quick ears 
even the cautious tread of the Indian hunter. 

There is one other method of hunting the moose often praa 
Used by the Indians — that is, trailing them with ragttets^ or 
snowHshoes, and running them down. As I had partaken of 
this sport I was able to give an account of it to my companions. 

"In the winter of 18 — , I had occasion to visit a friend who 
lived in the northern part of the state of Maine. My fnend 
was a backwood settler; dwelt in a comfortable log-house; 
raised corn, cattle, and bogs ; and for the rest, amused himself 
occasionally with a hunt in the neighbouring woods^ This he 
could do without going far from home, as the great forests of 
pine, birch, and maple trees on all sides surrounded his solitary 
clearing, and his nearest neighbour was about twenty miles o£ 
Literally, my friend lived in the woods, and the sports of the 
chase were with him almost a necessity; at all events, they were 
an every-day occupation. 

^^ Up to the time of my visit, I had never seen a moose except 
in museums. I had never been so far north upon the American 
Continent ; and it mu^tt be remembered, that the geographical 
range of the moose is confined altogether to the cold countries. 
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It is only in tlie extreme northern parts of the XTnited States 
that he appears at all. Canada, with the vast territories of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, even to the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
is the proper habitat of this animal. 

" I was familiar with bears ; coagaps I had killed ; elk and 
fallow-deer I had driven ; 'coons and possums I had treed ; in 
short, I. had been on hunting terms with almost every game in 
America except the moose. I was most eager, however, to have 
a shot at one of these creatures, and I well remember the delight 
I experienced when my friend informed me there were moose in 
the adjacent woods. 

" On the day after my arrival, we set forth in search of them, 
each armed with a hunting-knife and a heavy deer-gun. We 
went arfoot ; we. could not^o otherwise, as the snow lay to the 
depth of a yard, and a horse would have plunged through it 
with difficulty.. It was an old snow, moreover, thickly crusted, 
and would have maimed our horses in a few minutes. We, with 
our broad rackets, could skim along without sinking below the 
surface. 

" I know not whether you have ever seen a pair of rackets, 
or Indian snow-shoes, but their description is easy. You have 
•seen the rackets used in ball-play. Well, now, fancy a hoop, 
not of circular form, but forced into an elongated pointed ellipse, 
very much after the shape of the impression that a capsized 
boat would make in snow ; fancy this about three feet long, and 
a foot across at its widest, closely netted over with gut or deer- 
thong, with bars in the middle to rest the foot upon, and a small 
hole to allow play to the toes, and you will have some idea of a 
snow-shoe. Two of these — ^right and left — make a pair. They 
are simply strapped on to your boots, and then their broad sur- 
face sustains you, even when the snow is comparatively soft, but 
perfectly when it is frozen. 

" Thus equipped, my fiiend and I set out i yied^ followed by 
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a couple of stoat deer-houods. We made directly for a pa*t of 
the woods where it was known to my friend that the striped 
maple grew in great plenty. It has been stated Already, that 
the moose are particularly fond of these trees, and there we would 
be most likely to fall in with them. 

** The striped maple is a beautiful deciduous little tree or shrub, 
growing to the height of a dozen feet or so In its natural habitat. 
When cultivated, it often reaches thurty feet. There is one iftt 
SchSnbrunn, near Vienna, forty feet high, but this is an excep- 
tion, and is the largest known. The nsnal height is ten or 
twelve feet, and it is more often the underwood of the forest 
than the forest itself. When thus situated, under the shade of 
loftier trees, it degenerates almost to the character of a sfanib. 

" The trunk and branches of the striped maple are covered 
with a smooth green bark, longitudinally marked with light and 
dark stripes, by which the tree is easily distinguished firom others, 
and from which it takes its name. It has other trivial names fo 
different parts of the country. In New York state, it is called 

* dogwood ;' but improperly so, as the real dog-wood (Cornus 
florida) is a very different tree. It is known also as * false dog- 
wood,' and * snake-barked maple.' The name moose- wood is 
common among the hunters and frontiers-men for reasons already 
given. Tyiiere the striped maple is indigenous, it is one of the 
first productions that announces the approach of spring. Its 
buds and leaves, when beginning to unfold, are of a roseate hue, 
and soon change to a yellowish green ; the leaves are thick, cor- 
date, rounded at the base, with three sharp lobes at the other 
extremity, and finely serrated. They are usually four or five 
inches in length and breadth. The tree flowers in May and 
June, and its flowers are yellow-green, grouped on long pedon- 
des. The fruit, like all other maples, consists of samara or 

* keys;' it is produced in great abundance, and is ripe in Septcm 
ber or October. 
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^^Tbe wood is white and findy grained ; it is 6(»iietime8 used 
by cabinet-makers as a substitute for holly, in forming the lin«« 
with which th^ inlay mahogany. 

" In Canada, and those parts of the United States wh^re it 
giows in great plenty, the ftirmers in spring turn out their cattle 
and horses to feed upon its leaves and young shoots, of which 
these animals ate extremly fond ; the more so as it is only in 
very cdd regions that it grows, atid the budding of its foliage 
oven precedes the springing of the grass. Such is the tree which 
Ibrms the fayoudte browsing of the moose. 

" To return to my narrative. 

" After we hc^d shuffled about two miles orcr the snow, my 
friend and I entered a tract of heavy timber, where the striped 
maple formed the underwood. It did not grow regularly, but 
in copses or small thickets. We ^d already started some small 
game, but declined following it, as we were bent only, on a 
moose-chase. 

" We soon fell in with signs that indicated the propinquity of 
the animals we were in search oi. In several of the thickets, 
the maples were stripped of their twigs and bark, but this had 
been done previous to the falling of the snow. As yet, ther« 
were no tracks : we were not long, however, before this welcome 
indication was met with. Oh crossing a glade where there was 
but little snow, the prints of a great sjdit hoof were seen, which 
my friend at once prcmounced to be those.of the moose. 

" We followed this trail for some distance, until it led into 
deeper snow and a more retired part of the forest. The tracks 
were evidently fresh ones, and those, as my friend asserted, of 
an old buH. 

" Half-a-mile further on, they were joined by others 5 and the 
trail became a broken path through the deep snow, as if it had 
been made by farm-cattle following each other in single file. 
Four moose had passed, as my friend — skilled in woodcraft 
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eonfidenUj asserted, althoi^h I coold not hare told that from 
the appearance of the trail. He went stiU farther in his. 
' reckoning/ and stated that they were a boll, a cow, and two 
nine-months' calyes. 

" * You shall soon see,' he said, perceiving that I was some- 
what incredulous. * * Look here 1' he continued, bending down 
and pressing the br(^en snow with his fingers ; ' they lure qiiite 
fresh — made within an hour. Speak low — the cattle can't be 
far off. Yonder, as I live I yonder they are — hush !' 

** My friend, as he spoke, pointed to a thicket about three 
hundred yards distant ; I looked in that direction, but at first 
could perceive nothing more than the thickly-growing brandies 
of the maples. 

'* After a momeut, however, I could trace among the tw%8 
the long dark outlines of a strange animal's back, with a huge 
pair of palmated horns rising above the underwood. It was 
the bull-moose— rthere was no mistaking him for any other crea- 
ture. Near him other forms — three of them — were visible: 
these were of smaller stature, and I could see that they were 
hornless. They were the cow and the calves ; and the herd was 
made up, as my companion had foretold, of these four individuals. 

" We had halted on the moment, each of us holding one <rf 
the dogs, and endeavouring to quiet them, as they already 
iscented the game. We soon saw that it was of no use remain- 
ing where we were, as the herd was fully three hundred yards 
from us, far beyond the reach of even our heavy deer- 
guns. 

" It would be of no use, either, to attempt stealing forward 
There was no cover that would effectually conceal us, for the 
timber around was not large, and we could not, therefore, make 
shift with the tree-trunks. 

" There was no other mode, then, but to let the dogs free of 
their leashes, and dash right forward. We knew we would O0i 
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get a shot nntil after a run ; bat this would not be long, thought 
we, as the snow was in perfect order for our purpose. 

** Oar dcgs were therefore unkashed, and went oflf with a 
simultaneous 'giowl/ while my friend and I followed as fast as 
we could. 

'^ The first note of the deer-hounds was a signal for the herd, 
and we could hear their huge bodies crashing through the ander* 
wood, as they'started away. 

" They ran across some open ground, evidently with the inten- 
tion of gaining the heavy timber beyond. On this ground there 
was but little snow ; and as we came out through the thicket 
we had a full view of the noble game. The old ball was in the 
lead, followed by the others in a string. I observed that none 
of them galloped — a gait they rarely practise — but all went in a 
shambling trot, which, however, was a very fast one, equal to 
the speed of a horse. They carri'id their heads horizontally, 
with their muzzles directed forward, nrhile the huge antlers of the 
bull leaned back upon his shoulders as he ran. Another pecu- 
liarity that struck me — the divisions of their great split hoofs, 
as they lifted them from the ground, met with a cracking sound, 
like the bursting of percussion-caps; and the four together 
rattled as they ran, as though a string of Fourth of July crackers 
had been touched ofL I have often heard a similar cracking 
from the hoofis of farm-cattle ; bat with so many hoofs together, 
keeping up the fire incessantly, it produced a very odd impres- 
sion upon me. 

" In a short time they were oat of sight, but we could hear 
the baying of the dogs as the latter closed upon them, and we 
followed, guided by the trail they had made. ^ 

" We had skaited along for nearly a mile, when the howl of 
the hounds bv^gan to sound through the woods with more abrupt 
and fiercer echoes. We knew by this that the moose had been 
* brought to bay, asd we hcrried forward, eager to have a shot. 
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" On arriving at the place, we found thai the oM bt^ had 
made a stand, and he was sncceBsfally engaged in keeping off tin 
dogs, both with feet and horns. The others had gone forwardi 
and were out of riew. 

** The bull, on seeing ns approach, on.ce more took the trot, 
and, followed by the dogs, wae soon out of nght. 

" On reachii^ the spot wh^e he had made his temporary 
halt, we found that his trail there parted from that of the other 
three as he had taken ahnost an q)|)08ite directioiu Whether 
he bad done so consideratelj, in order to lead the dogs away 
from his weaker companions, I know not ; perhaps our sudden 
appearance had terrified him into confusion, and he had strudc 
out without looking before him. 

" We did not reflect on these points at the time. My friend, 
who probably was thinking more about the meat than the sporty 
without halting a moment, followed the trail of the cow and 
calves ; while I, guided by different motives, took after the buU. 
I was in too great a hurry to heed some admonitions which were 
given by my friend as we parted company. Ais our trails sepa- 
rated, I heard him shouting to me to mind what I was about ; 
but the courses we followed soon carried us beyond ear-shot or 
tight of each 6ther. 

" I followed the chase about half a mile farther, guided by 
the tracks, as well as by the baying of the hounds. Again this 
assumed the fierce angry tone that denitted a battle going od 
between the dogs and the deer. 

" As I neared the spot, the voices of the former seemed to 
grow feebler; then there was a continued howling, as if the 
hounds were being roughly handled, wid one of them I noticed 
was altogether silent. 

" On arriving on the scene, which I did soon after, I learned 
the cause of this change of tune. One of the dogs met me run' 
aii^ back on the traU on three legs onlj, md wofiilly mao^^ 
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Th^ mooee was staodiog in a SDOw-pit, which had been trodden 
ont bj the animals while battling, aad Jiear his feet lay the other 
dog, mutilated in a most fearful manner, and evide.ntlj quite 
dead. The bull, in his rage, still continued to assail the dead 
body of the hound, rising and pouncing down upon it with his 
^e^hoofs until the ribs cracked under the concussion ! 

** On seeing me, he again struck into the snow, and made off $ 
1 saw, however, that his limbs were much lacerated by the fro- 
zen crust, and that he ran slowly, leaving red tracks behind 
him. 

" I did not stop by the dogB-*-one being dead, and the surviyor 
but little better — ^but kept on after the game. 

" We had now got into a tract where the snow lay of more 
than usual d^th, and my snow-ahoes enabled me to skim along 
faster than the moose himself, that I could easily p^ceive was 
growing feeble at every plunge. I saw that I was gaining 
upon him, and would soon be alongside. The woods through 
which we were passing were pretty open, and I could note every 
movement of the chase. 

" I had got within a hundred yards of him, and was thinking 
of firing at him as he ran, when all at once h6 came to a stop, and 
wheeling suddenly round, stood facing me. His huge antlers 
were thrown back until they touched his withers ; his mane 
stood erect ; all the hair upon his body seemed to bristle for- 
ward ; and his whole attitude was one of rage and defiance : he 
was altogether as formidable-looking an enemy as it had ever 
been my lot to encounter. 

" My first thought on getting near enough was to raise my 
rifle and fire, which I did.' I aimed for his chest, that was fair 
before me ; but I shot wide, partly because my fingers were 
numbed with cold, and partly because the sun at the moment 
flashed in my eyes as I glanced along the barrel. I hit the 
moose, however, but in a part that was not mortal — m tbo 
ehoulder. 
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" The shot enraged him, and without wailing for me to relJ^, 
he dashed madly forward towards me ; a few plunges Irought 
him up, and I had no resource but to get behind a tree. 

" Fortunately there were some large pines in the neighbour- 
hood, and behind one of these I took shelter^— not, howeveri 
before the enraged animal had almost impaled me upon his 
antlerd. As I slipped behind the trunk, he was following me so 
close that his koms came in contact with the tree, causing it i4 
vibrate by the terrific shock. He himself drew back a pace or 
two, and then stopped and stood fast, eyeing the tree with sullen 
rage ; his eyes glared, and his long stiff hur seemed to quiver 
as he threatened. 

'^ In the hope that he would allow me time, I again bethought 
me of loading my gun. What was my chagrin to find that I h&d 
not a grain of powder about me I My friend and I had started 
with but one powder-flask, and that he liad carried with him. 
My gun was as useless as a bar of iron. 

"What was to be done? I dared not approach the bull with 
my knife ; my life would not have been worth five minutes' pur- 
chase. His horns and great sharp hoofs were weapons superior 
to mine. He might throw me down at the first outset, gore-me 
to death, or trample me in the snow. I dared not risk such an 
encounter. 

" After reflecting for some time, T concluded that it would be 
wiser for me to leave the moose where he was, and take the back 
track without him. But how was I to get away from the spot ? 
I was still behind the tree, and the enraged bull was within 
three feet of it on the other side, without showing any symptoms 
of retiring. Should I step either to one side or the other, he 
would launch himself upon me, and the result would be my 
certain destruction. 

"I now began to perceive that I was in a fix — ^regularly 
* treed,' in fact \ and l^e knowl^ge was anything but cheerinf^. 
I did not know how long I might be kept so ;.{)erhaps the 
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moose might not leave me at all, or outil hnngci* had done its 
work. The wound I had given him had certainly rendered him 
desperate and vengefnl, and he appeared as if determined to 
protract the siege indefinitely. 

" After remaining nearly an hour in this situation, I began to 
grow angry and impatient. I had shouted to frighten the bull, 
but to no purpose ; I had shouted, and at the top of my voice, 
in hopes that I might be heard by my friend, but there was no 
response except the echoes of my own voice, borne hoarsely 
through the aisles of the winter forest. I grew impatient of my 
odd captivity, and determined to stand it no longer. 

^ On stealing a glance behind me, I perceived a tree as large 
as the one which sheltered me. I resolved to make for that one, 
as it would at least not render my situation worse should I reach 
it in safety. This I effected, but not without having my speed 
put to the test, for the'taaoose followed so close as almost to 
touch me with his brow-antlers. Once behind this new tree, 1 
was no better off than before, except that it brought me some 
twenty paces nearer home. The moose still stood in front of me 
only a few feet distant, and threatening as fiercely as ever. 

" After waiting some minutes for my breath, I selected a third 
tree in the right direction, and made for it in a similar manner, 
the moose following as before. 

" Another rest and another run brought me behind a fresh 
tree, and another and another, until I must have made a full 
mile through the woods, still followed by my implacable and 
untiring enemy. I knew, however, that I was going homeward, 
for I guided myself by the trail which we had made in the chase. 

" I was in hopes that I might make the whole back-joumey 
in this way, when all once I perceived that the heavy timber 
came to an end, and a wide, almost open tract intersected the 
country : over this the trees were small stunted pines, far apart^ 
Md offering no hope of shelter from my relentless persecutor. 
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*^I had no alteniatiTe now bat to remain where I was, ani 
await the arriyal of my friend, who, I presamed, woold coma 
after me as soon as he had finished his own hnnt. 

" With this dubious hope, I kept my staad, aithoagh I was 
ready to drop with fatigne. To add to my misery, it commenced 
snowing. I saw this with feelings akin to terror, for I knew 
that the snow wonld soon bUiul the trail ; and how, then, W9B 
my friend to follow it, and find me 7 The boll still stood before 
me in the same threatening attitude, occasionally snorting, 
striking the gronnd with his hoofs, and ready to spring after me 
whenever I should move. Ever as I changed the attitade of my 
body, he would start forward again, nntil I could almost touch 
hun with the muzzle of my gnu. 

"The$e mancBuvres on his part suggested to me an expert 
ment, and I wondered that I had not thought of it before. I 
was not long in resolving to carry it out I wus armed wilji a 
stout hunting-knife, a bowie: it was pointed as sharp s£ a 
needle ; and could I only have ventured near enough to the boll, 
I wonld soon have settled the dispute with him. The idea now 
occurred to me of converting my bowie into a lance by splicing it 
upon tiie barrel of my gun. With this I had hopes of beuig 
able to reach my powerful assailant without coming within range 
either of his hoofs or horns. 

** The lance was soon made, a pair of buckskin gaiters which 
I wore furnished me with thongs. My gun happened to be a 
long rifle ; and the knife, spliced firefly to the muzzle, ren- 
dered it a formidable weapon, so that in a few minutes I 
«tood in a better attitude than I had assumed for hours 
before. 

** The affair soon came to an issue. As I had anticipated, by 
showing myself a little to one side of the tree, the bull sprang 
forward, and I was enabled, by a dexterous thurst, to plant the 
knife between his ribs. It ent^ed his heart, and the Ml( 
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moment I saw him rolling oyer, and kicking the crimsoned snow 
aroand him in the straggles of death. 

" I had scarcely completed my victory, when a loud whoop 
gonnded in my ears, and looking np, I saw my friend making 
towards me across the open ground. He had completed his 
chase, having killed all three, cut them np, and hung their meat 
upon the trees, to be sent for on our return to the house. 

" By his aid the bull was disposed of in a similar manner ; 
and being now satisfied with our day's sport — though my friend 
very much regretted the loss of his fine dog — we commenced 
shuffling homeward. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tm FRAIBIl WOLV AND WOUf KILLUU 

jLftkr crosung the Marais de Cygnes River the coootry 
iMcame much more open.. There was a mixture of timber aud 
inuirio land — ^the latter^ however, constantly gming the aseen^ 
dancy as we advanced farther west. The openings became 
larger, until they assumed the appearance of vast meadows, 
inclosed by groves, that at a distance resembled great hedges. 
Now and then there were copses that stood apart from thf 
larger tracts of forests, looking like islands upon the surface of 
a great sea, and by the name of "islands^ these detached 
groves are known among the hunters and other denizens of 
prairie land. Sometimes the surface was undnlating, or, as it i> 
there termed, " rolling," and our road was varied, ascending ot 
descending, as we crossed the gentle declivities. The timber 
through which we had up to this time been passing consisted d 
ash, burr oak, black walnut, chestnut oak, buck eye, the Ameri- 
can elm, hickory, hack berry, sumach, and, in low moist places, 
the sycamore, and long-leaved willow. These trees, with many 
others, form the principal growth of the large forests, upon the 
banks of the Mississippi, both east and west. 

As we advanced westward, Besanjon called our attention to 
the fact that all these kinds of timber, one by one, disappeared 
from the landscape, and in their place a single species alone 
made up the larger growth of the forest. This was the cele- 
brated " cottoa-wood," a species of poplar (Fopulus cunguh' 
ius ). I say celebrated, because, being almost the only tree of 
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large tsize which is found throughout the region of Ue great 
plains, it is well known to ail hunters and prahrie travellers, who 
regard it with a peculiar veneration. A grove of cotton-wood is 
always a glad sight to those who traverse the limitless levels of 
Que prairie. It promises shelter from the wind or sun, wood for 
the camp-fire, and, above all, water to slake the thirst. As the 
ocean mariner r^rds the sight of the welcome port, with similar 
feelings c^ joy the mariner of the " prairie-aea** beholds, over 
the broad waste, the silvery fohage of the cotton-wood grove, 
regarding it as his temporary home— his place of rest and 
refuge. 

After travelling through hundreds of small prairies, separated 
from each other by groves of cotton-wood, we arrived at a high 
point on the waters of the " Little Osage," another tributary 
of the larger river of that name. As yet we had met vrith no 
traces of the buffalo, and were beginning to doubt the correct- 
ness of the information we had received at St. Louis, when we 
fell in with a band of Eanzas Indians — a friendly tribe — ^who 
received us in the most courteous manner. From theni we 
learned that the buffalo had been upon the Little Osage at ai 
earlier period in that same year, but that harassed and deci' 
mated by their own hunters, they had roamed much farthe/ 
west, and were now supposed to be on the other side of the 
** Neosho," or Grand River — a northern tributary of the 
Arkansas. 

This was anything but pleasant news. We should have a£ 
least another hundred miles to travel before coming up with on/ 
game ; but there was no thought of going back until we had 
done sa No, One and all declared, that father than give up 
the object of our expedition, we would travel on to the Rocky 
Mountains themselves, risking the chances of being scalped by 
hostile Indians. 

There was a good deal of bravado in this, it is true ; but wt 
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were fully deUmcained that we would not go back without om 
buffalo huut. 

ThankiDg our Eancas friends for their courtesy, we parted 
from them, and headed westward for the Neosho. 

As we proceeded, timber became scarce, until at length it was 
found only on the banks of streams widely distant from each 
other. Sometimes not a tree was in sight for the whole day's 
journey. We were now fairly on the prairies. 

We crossed the Neosho at length — still no buffalo. 

We kept on, and crossed several other large streams, all flow- 
ing south-easterly to the Arkansas. Still no buffalo. 

We began to yearn exceedingly for a sight of the great game. 
The few deer that were killed from time to time offered us but 
poor sport, and their meat was not sufficient for our supply. 

Of bacon we were heartily tired, and we longed for fresh buf- 
hlo beef. The praises lavished by our guides upon the delicacy 
rf this viand — their talk over the camp-fire, about ** fat cow" 
and ^ batidins ^ and ^ hump-ribs " quite tantalized our palates, 
and we were all eager to try our teeth upon these vaunted 
titbits. No buffalo appeared yet, and we were forced to chew 
our bacon, as well as our impatience, for several days longer. 

A great change now took place in the appearance of the coun- 
try. The timber became still more scarce, and the soil drier and 
more sandy. Species of cactus {apuntia) appeared along the 
route, with several other plants new to the eyes of most of us, 
and which to those of Besangon were objects of extreme interesL 
But that which most gratified us was the appearance of a new 
herbage, different entirely from what we had been passing over, 
and this was hailed by our guides with exclamations of joy. It 
was the celebrated ^ buffalo gr^ss." The trappers declared we 
would not have much farther to go until we found the bufialoei 
themselves, for, wherever this grass existed in plenty, the buf. 
falo, unless driven off by hunting, were sure to be found. 
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The baffalo ^rass ia a short ^ass, not more than a few inches 
in height, with crooked and pointed cnlms, often throwing oat 
suckers that root again, and prodnce other leaves and calms, and 
in this way form a tolerably thick sward. When in flower or 
seedy it is headed by nnmerons spikes of half an inch in length, 
and on these the spikelets are regular and two rowed. . 

It is a species of Sesleria {S. dactyloides), but Besan9on 
informed us that it possesses characters that cause it to differ 
^rom the genus, and to resemble the Chondrosium, 

The buffalo grass is not to be confounded with another cele- 
brated grass of the Texan and North Mexican prairies, the 
'* gramma" of the Spaniards. This last is a true Chondrosium, 
and there are several species of it. The Chondrosium fasneum 
is one of the finest fodders in the world for the food of cattle, 
almost equal to unthrashed oats. 

The buffalo grass forms the favourite and principal fodder of 
the buffaloes whenever it is in seasou, and these animals roam 
over the prairies in search of it. 

Of course with this knowledge we were now on the qui vivc 
At every new rise that we made over th^ swells of the prairie 
our eyes were busy, and swept the surface on every side of us, 
and in the course of a few days we encountered several false 
alarms. 

There is an hallucination peculiar to the clear atmosphere of 
these regions. Objects are not only magnified, but frequently 
distorted in their outlines, and it is only an old hunter that 
knows a buffalo when he sees one. By others a bush is often 
taken for a wild bull, and with us a brace of carrion crows, 
seated upon the crest of a ridge, were actually thought to be 
buffaloes, until they suddenly took wing and rose into the air, 
thos dispelling the allusion I 

Long before this time we had 'encountered that well-known 
animal of the great plains— the "prairie wolf," — {Lupu 
latrcuiis]. 
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The prairie*wolf inhabitfl the vast and sUll unpeopled ierrito 
ties that lie between the liississippi Biver and the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Its range extends beyond what is strictly 
termed " Uie prairies." It is fonud in the wooded and moan- 
tainons ravines of California and the Bocky Moantain districts. 
It is commcm throoghont the whole of Mexico, where it is known 
as the ^* coyote." I have seen numbers of this species on the 
battle-field, tearing at corpses, as far south as the valley of 
Mexiop itself* Its name of prairie-wdf is, therefore, in some 
respects inappropriate, the more so, as the larger wolves ^Bre 
also inhabitants <^ the prairie. No doubt this name was given 
it, because the animal was first observed in the prairie country 
west of the Mississippi by the early explorers of that region. 
In the wooded countries east of the great river, the common 
large wolf is only known. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the many varieties of the 
large wolf being distinct species, there can be none with regard 
to the Lupus IcUrans, It differs from all the others in size, and 
in many of its habits. Perhc^ it more nearly resembles the 
jackal than any otheibanimaL It is the New-World representa- 
tive of that celebrated creature. 

In size, it is just midway between the large wolf and fox. 
With much of the a^^arance of the former, it combines all the 
sagacity of the latter. It is usually of a greyish colour, lighter 
<Mr darker, according to circumstances, and with a tinge of cln* 
Damon or brown. 

As regards its cunning, the fox is " but a fool to it." It can- 
not be trapped. Some experiments made for the purpose show 
results that throw the theory of instinct quite into the back- 
ground. It has been known to burrow under a " dead-fall," and 
drag off the bait without springing the trap. The steel-trap it 
avoids, no matter how concealed ; and the cage-trap has been 
found " no go." 

Farther illustrations of the cunning of the prairie-wolf might 
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tut fofi&d in its mode of decoying within reach the antelopes and 
other cfeatores on which it preys* 

Of conrse this species is as mnoh fox as wolf, for in reality a 
small wolf is a fox, and a large fox is a wolf. To the trayeller 
and trapper of the prairie regions, it is a pest. It robs the for« 
mer of his provisions — often stealing them oat of his very tent ; 
it nnbaits the traps of the latter, at devours the game already 
secured in them. 

It is a constant attendant upon the caravans or travelling- 
parties that cross the prairie-land. A pack of prairie^woives 
will follow snch a party for hundreds of miles, in order to secure 
the refuse left at the camps. They usually lie down upon the 
prairie, just out of range of the rifles of the travellers ; yet they 
do not observe this rule always, as they know there is not much 
danger of bang molested. Hunters rarely shoot them, not 
deeming their hides worth having, and not caring* to waste a 
charge upon them. They are more cautious when foUomng a 
caravan of California emigrants, where there are plenty of 
"greenhorns" and amateur-hunters ready to fire at any- 
thing. 

Prairie-wolves are also constant attendants upon the "gwigs'* 
of buffalo. They follow these for hundreds of miles — 
in fact, the outskirts of the buffalo herd are, for the time being, 
their home. They lie down on the prairie at a short distance 
from the buffaloes, and wait and watch, in hopes that some of 
these animals may get disabled or separated f^cnn the rest, or 
with the expectation that a cow with her new-dropped calf may 
fall in the rear. In such cases, the pack gather round the unfor- 
tunate individual, and worry it to death. A wounded or super- 
annuated bull sometimes " falls out,'' and is attacked. In this 
case the fight is more desperate, and the bull is sadly mutilated 
before he can be brought to the ground. Several wolves, too^ 
are laid kors de combat during the struggle. 
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The prairie traveller maj often look around him witboat se^ 
log a single wolf ; but let him fire off his gun, and, as If bj 
magic, a score of them will suddenly appear. They start from 
their hiding-places, and rush forward in hopes of sharing in th^ 
produce of the shot. 

At night, they enliyen the prairie-camp with their dismal howl- 
ing, although most travellers would gladly dispense with such 
music. Their note is a bark like that of a terrier-dog, repeated 
three times, and then prolonged into a true wolfs howl. I have 
heard farm-house dogs utter a very similar bark. From this 
peculiarity, some naturalists prefer calling them the '* barking 
wolf," and that {Lupus latrans) is the specific appellation given 
by Say, who first described them. 

Prairie-wolves have all the ferocity of their race, but no crea- 
ture could be more cowardly. Of course no one fears them 
under ordinary circumstances, but they have been known to 
make a combined attack upon persons disabled, and in severe 
weather, when they themselves were rendered unusually savage 
by hunger, as already stated. But- they are not regarded with 
fear either by traveller or hunter ; and the latter disdains to 
waste his eharge upon such worthless game. 

Our guide, Ike, was an exception to this rule. He was the 
only one of his sort that shot prairie-wolves, and he did so, " on 
sight." I believe if it had been the last bullet in his pouch, and 
an opportunity had offered of sending it into a prairie-wolf, he 
would have despatched the leaden missile. We asked him how 
many he had killed in his time. He drew a small notched stick 
from his *' possible sack," and desired us to count the notches 
upon it. We did so. There were one hundred and forty-five 
in aU. 

" Have you killed one hundred and forty-five, then ?" cried 
we, astonished at the number. 

** Yes, f deed," replied he, with a quiet chuckle, " that manj 
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dozen ; for every 'un of them nntches county twelve. I ofily 
make a ndtch when I've throwed the clnr dozen?' 

" A hundred and forty-five dozen 1" we repeated in astonish- 
ment ; and yet I iave no doubt of the truth of the trapper's 
statement, for he had no interest in deceiving us. I am satisfied 
from what I knew of him, thkt he had slain the full number 
stated— one thousand seven hundred and forty I 

Of course we became curious to learn the cause of his anti- 
pathy to prairie-wolves ; for we knew he had an« antipathy, and 
it was that that had Induced him to commit such wholesale 
havoc upon these creatures. * It was for this circumstance he 
had obtained the sobriquet of "wolf-killer." By careful man- 
agement, we at last got him upon the edge of the story, and 
quietly pushed him into it. He gave it to us as follows : — 

"Wal, strangers, about ten winters agone, I wur travellin' 
from Bent's Fort on: the Arkensaw, to 'Laramie on the Platte, 
all alone b' myself. I had undertuk the journey on some busi- 
ness for Bill Bent — ^no matter now what. 

'* 1 had crossed the divide, and got within sight o' the Black 
Hills, when one night I had to camp out on the open parairy. 
without either bush or stone to shelter me. 

" That wur, perhaps, the coldest night this nigger remembers^, 
thur wur a wind kim down from the mountains that wud a froik 
the har off an iron dog. I gathered my blanket around me, but 
that wind whistled throug:h it as if it had been a rail-fence. 

** Twan't no use lyin' down, for I couldn't a slep, so I sot up 

"You may ask why I hadn't a fire? Ill tell you why 
Fust, thur wan't a stick o' timber within ten mile of me ; and 
secondly, if thur had been I dasen't a made a fire. I wui 
travellin' as bad' a bit o' Injun ground as could been found in &U 
the country, and I'd seen Injun sign two or three times that 
same day. It's true thur wur a good grist o' huffier chips about, 
t<d'ably dry, and mout have made some sort o' a fire out o' that | 

12* 
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»n' at last I did make a fire arter a foshion. I did it ihia a 
waj. 

** Seeing that with the ciused cold I wan't a^n' to get a 
wink o* sleep, I gathered a wheen o' the baffler chips. I thoa 
dug a hole in the gronnd with my bowie, an' hard pickin' that 
wnr ; but I got through the cmst at last, and made a sort o' 
oven abont a f£lt, or a fat and a half deep. At the bottom I 
laid some dry grass and dead branches o' sage plant, and then 
iettin' it afire, I piled t^e baffler-chips on top. The thing burnt 
toFable well, bat the smoke o' the baffler-dang wonld a chewed 
a skunk. 

" As soon as it had got fiedrlj under way, I hunk^ed, an' sot 
down over the hole, in sich a position as to catch all the h^t 
under my blanket, an* then I was comf table enough. Of coorse 
no Injun kud see the smoke u*ter night, an it would a tuk sluyrp 
eyes to have sighted the fire, I reckon. 

" Wal, strengers, the critter I rode wur a young nmstai^ 
colt, about half-broke. I had bought him from a MexTkin at 
Bent's only the week afore, and it wur his fust journey, leastwise 
with me. Of coorse I had him on the lariat ; but up to this 
time I had kept the eend o* the rope in my hand, because I had 
that same day lost my picket {hu ; an' thinkin as I wan't agoin' 
to sleep, I mout as well hold on to it. • 

"By 'm by, however, I begun to feel drowsy. The fire 
atween my legs promised to keep me from freezin,' an' I thort I 
mout as well take a nap. So I tied the lariat round my ankles, 
sunk my head atween my knees, an' in the twinklin o' a goat's 
tail I war sound. I jest noticed as I wur goin' off, that the 
mustang wur out some yards, nibblin' away at the dry grass o' 
tiie parairy. 

'' I guess I must a slep about an hour, or tharabouts — I wont 
be sartint how long. I only know that I didn't wake a' my 
own accord. I wur awoke ; an' when I did awoke, I still thorl 
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I war a dreamin'. It would a been a rongh dream ; but uoftMrt^- 
Dately for me, it want a dream, but a jenwine reality. 

" At fust, I cudn't make out what wur the matter wF me no 
now ; an' then I thort I wur in the hands o' the Injuns, who 
were draggin' me over the parairy ; an' sure enough I wur a 
draggih' that a way, though not by Injuns. Once or twice 1 
lay still for jest a second or two, an' then away I went agin, 
trailin' and bumpin' over the ground, as if I had been tied to 
the tail o* a gallopin* boss. All the while there wur a yellin' in 
my ears as if all the cats an' dogs of creation were arier me. 

" Wal, it wur some time afore I compre'nded what all this 
lough usage meant. I did at last. The pull upon my ankles 
gave me the idea. It wur the lariat that wur round them. My 
mustang had stampedoed, and wur draggin' me at ftiU gallop 
acrosst the parairy I 

" The barkin*, an' howlin', an' yelpin' I heerd, wur a pack o* 
parairy-wolves. Half-famished, they had attacked the mustang, 
and started him. 

" All this kim into my mind at once. You'll say it wur easy 
to lay hold on the rope, an' stop the boss. So it mout appear 
but I kin tell you that it ain't so easy a thing. It wan't so to 
me. My ankles were in a noose, an' wtir drawed clost together. 

Of coorse, while I wur movin' along, I couldn't get to my 
feet ; an' whenever the mustang kim to a halt, an' I had half- 
gathered myself, afore I kud reach the rope, away went the 
critter agin, flingin' me to the ground at full length. Another 
thing hindered me. Afore goin' to sleep, I had put my blanket 
on Mexikin-fashion — that is, wi' my head through a slit in the 
centre — an' as the drag begun, the blanket flopped about my 
face, an' half-smothered me. Perhaps, however, an' I thort so 
arterwurd, that blanket saved me many a scratch, although it 
bamfoozled me a good bit. 

''I got the blanket off at last, arter I had made about a mile. 
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I reckon, and then for the fast time I conld see abont mo 
Sach a sight I The moon war np, an' I kad see that the ground 
war white with snow. It had snowed while I war asleep; bat 
that wan't the sight — the sight war, that clost ap an' aroacd 
me the hal parairy war kivered with wolves— cassed parairy 
wolves I I kad see their long tongaes lollin' oat, an' the smoke 
steamio' from their open months. 

"Bein' now no longer hampered by the blanket, I made the 
best use' I conld o' my arms. Twice I got hold o* the lariat, bat 
afore I kad set myself to pall ap the rannin' boss, it wnr jirked 
oat 0* my hand agin. 

"Somehow or other, I had got clatch o* my bowie, and at the 
next opportnnity I made a cat at the rope, and heerd the clean 
'snig' o' the knife. Arter that I lay qniet on the parairy, an' I 
b'lieve I kinder sort o' fainted. 

"Twan't a- long faint no how; for when I got over it, I kad 
see the mostang aboat a half a mile off, still mnnin' as fast as his 
legs could carry him, an* most of the wolves howlin' arter him. 
A few of these critters had gathered abont me, bat gettin' to my 
feet, I made a dash among them wi* the shinin' bowie, and sent 
them every which way,"! reckon. 

"I watched the mustang until he war clur out o' sight, an' 
then I wnr puzzled what to do. Fust, I went back for my 
blanket, which I soon rekivered, an' then 1 foUered the back- 
track to get my gun an' other traps whur I had camped. The 
trail wur easy, on account o' the snow, an' 1 kad see whur I had 
slipped through it all the way. 

"Having got my possibles, I then tuk arter the mustang, and 
follered for at least ten miles on his tracks, but I never see'd 
that mustang agin. Whether the wolves hnntod him down or 
not, I can't say, nor I don't care if they did, the scarey brute I I 
Bee'd their feet all the way arter him in the snow, and 1 know'd 
it war no use follering further. It war plain I war pnt dowr on 
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tbe parairj, so I bandied my possibles, and tnrned head fof 
Laramie's afoot. I had a three days' walk o' it, and prehaps I 
dida't cuss a few. 

"I wur right bad used. Thur wam't a bone in my body that 
didn't ache, as if I had been passed through a sugar-mill; and 
my clothes and skin were torn consid'ably. It mo«t a been wuss, 
bnt for the blanket an' the sprinkle o' snow that made the ground 
a leetle slickerer. 

"Howsomever, I got safe to the Fort, whur I wur soon rigged 
out in a fresh suit o' buckskin an' a hos». 

'But I never arterward see'd a parairy-wolf withf a range o 
my rifle, that I didn't let into him, an' as you see, IVe throwed 
a good wheen in their tracks since then. Waghi ilain^ IT 
Mark?" 
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CHAPTER XXX 



UUJMTlNa THB TAPIR. 



At on 3 ii our prairie-camps oar EngHsIi comrade ftimished 
OS with Uie following account of that strange creatnre, the tapir. 

** No one who has turned over the pages of a picture-book of 
mammalia will be likely to forget Uie odd-looking animal known 
as the tapir. Its long proboscis-like snout, its stiff-maned neck, 
and clumsy hog-like body, render the tout ensemble of this 
creature so peculiar, that there is no mistaking it for any other 

" When full grown, the tapir, or anta, as it is sometimes 
called, is six feet in length by four in height — ^its weight being 
nearly equal to that of a small buUock. Its teeth resemble those 
of the horse ; but instead of hoofs, its feet are toed — the fore 
ones haying four toes, while the hind feet haye only three each. 
The eyes are small and lateral, while the ears are large and 
pointed. The skin is thick, somewhat like that of the hippopo^ 
tamus, with a very thin scattering of silky hairs oyer it ; but 
along the ridge of the neck, and upon the short tail, the hairs 
are longer and more profuse. The upper jaw protrudes far 
beyond the extremity of the under one. It is, moreoyer, highly 
prehensile, abd enables the tapir to seize the roots upon which it 
feeds with greater ease. In fact, it plays the part of the 
elephant's proboscis to a limited degree. 

** Although the largest quadruped indigenous to South Ame« 
rica, the tapir is not yery well known to naturalists. Its haunts 
are far heyond the borders of ciyilization. It is, moreover, a shy 
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And solitary creature, and its active life is mostly noctnrnal ^ 
hence no great opportunity is ofifered for observing its habits. 
The chapter of its natural history is therefore a short one. 

'* The tapir is an iidiabitant of the tropical countries of Amo* 
rica, dwelling near the banks of rivers and marshy lagoons. It 
is the American representative of the rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus, or, more properly, of the m&iba, ot Indian tapir ( TapiriM 
Indims) of Sumatra, which has but lately become known to 
nararalists. The latter, in fact, is a near congener, imd very 
much resembles the tapir of South America. * 

" The tapir is amphibious — that is, it frequents the water, can 
swmi and dive well, and generally seeks its food in the water or 
tne soft marshy sedge ; but when in repose, it is a land animal, 
macmg its haunt in thick coverts of the woods, and selecting a 
dry spot for its lair. Here it will remain couched and asleep 
during the greater part oi the day. At nightfall, it steals forth; 
and following an old and well-used path, it approaches the bank 
(d some river, iand {bunging in, swims off in search of its food — 
the roots and stems of several species of water-plants. In this 
business it occupies most of the hours of darkness ; but at day- 
break, it swims .back to the place where it entered the water, 
and going out, takes the ' back track' where it sleeps until sun- 
set again warns it forth. 

'* Sometimes during rain, it leaves its den even at mid-day. 
On such occasions, it proceeds to the river or the adjacent 
swamp, where it delights to wallow in the mud« after the manner 
of the hogs, and often for hours together. Pnlike the hog, how- 
ever, the tapir is a cleanly animal. After wallowing, it never 
returns to its den until it has first plunged into the clear water, 
and washed the mud thoroughly from its skin. 

" It usually travels at a trot, but when hard pressed, it can 
gallop. Its gallop is peculiar. The fore-legs are thrown for in 
advance, and the head is carried between them in a very 
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awkward maimer, somewhat after the faahioo of a froliosone 
ilonkey. 

" The tapir is strictly a vegetable feeder. It lives apon flags 
and roots of aquatic plants. Several kinds of fruits, and joang 
sacculent branches of trees, form a portion of its food. 

*' It is a shy, timid animal, without any malice in its charac- 
ter ; and although possessed of great strength, never uses it 
except for defiance, and then only in endeavours to escape. It 
frequently suffers itself to be killed without making any defence, 
although with its great strengtli and well-furnished jaws it might 
do serious hurt to an enemy. 

"The hunt of the tajHr is one of the amusements, or rather 
employments of the South American Indians. Not that the fiesh 
of this animal is so eagerly desired by them : on the contrary 
it is dry, and has a disi^eeable taste, and there are some tribes 
4who will not eat of it, preferring the monkeys, macawd, and the 
armadillo. But the part most prised is the thick, tough skin, 
which is employed by the Indians in making shields, sandals, 
and various other articles. This is the more valuable in a coun- 
try where the thick-skinned find leather-yielding mammalia are 
almost unknown. 

'' Slaying the tapir is no easy matter. The creature is sby ; 
and having the advantage of the watery element, is often enabled 
to dive beyond the reach of pursuit, and thus ese^>e by conceal- 
ing itself. Among most of the native tribes of South America, 
the young hunter who has killed a tapir is looked upon as 
having achieved something to be proud of. 

"The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by the gun 
Sometimes the ' gravatana,' or blow-tube, is employed, with its 
poisoned darts. In any case, the hunter either lies in wait for 
his prey, or with a pack of dogs drives it out of the underwood, 
and takes the chances of a ' flying shot.' 

" When the trail of a tapir has been discovered, its eapturt 
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becomes easy. It is well known to tbe hunter that this animal^ 
wben proceeding from its lair to the water and returning^ 
always follows its old track until a beaten path is made, which 
is easily discernible. 

** This path often betrays the tapir, and leads to its destroc- 
tion. 

'* Sometimes the hunter aecomplisheB this by means of a pit- 
fell, corered with branches and palm-leayes ; at other times, he 
places himself in ambuscade, either before twilight or in the early 
morning, and shoots the unsuspecting animal as it approaches 
on its daily round. 

^ Sometimes, when the whereabouts of a tapir has been dis* 
covered, a whole tribe sally out, and take part in the hunt. 
Such a hunt I myself witnessed on one of the tributaries of the 
Amazon. 

** In the year 18 — ^ I paid a risit to the Jurunas up the Xingu 
Their mahccds (palm-hut Tillages) lie beyond the falls of tha' 
river. Although classed as ^ wild Indians,' the Jurunas are a 
mild race, friendly to the traders, and collect during a season 
considerable quantities of seringa (Indian-rubber), ssmapariUay 
as well as rare birds, monkeys, and Brazil-nuts — the objects of 
Portuguese trade. 

• ^ I was about to start back for P^ra, when nothing would 
serve the tuxava^ or chie^ of one of the maloccas, but that I 
ahould stay a day or two at his village, and take part in some* 
festivities. He prcmiised a tapir-hunk 

'* As I knew that among the Jurunas were some skilled hun« 
ters, and as I was curious to witness an afifair of this kind, I con- 
sented. The hunt was to come off on the second day of my stay. 

."The morning arrived, and the hunters assembled, to thB 
number of forty or fifty, in an open space by the malocca; and 
having got their arms and equipments in readiness, all repaired 
to the praya^ or narrow beach of sand, which separated th€ 
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liTer from the dick underwood of the forest. Here some 
twenty or thirty uboi (canoes hollowed ont of tree^trnnks) 
floated on the water, ready to receiye the hunters. They were 
of different sizes; some capable of containing half-^-dozen, while 
others were meant to carry only a single person. 

''In a few minntes the nbas were freighted with their lirii^ 
cargoes, consisting not only of the hnnters, bnt of most of the 
women and h(yjB of the malocea, with a score or two of dogs. 

"These dogs were carious creatures to look at. A strangei; 
ignorant of the customs of the Jurunas, would hare been at 
some loss to account for the peculiarity of their colour. Such 
dogs I had neyer seen before. Some were of a bright scarlet^ 
others were yellow, others blue, and some mottled with a 
» variety of tints I 

"What could it mean? But I knew well enough. The dogs 
were dyed I 

"Yes, it is the custom among many tribes of South American 
Indians to dye not only their own bodies, but the hairy coats 
of their dogs, with brilliant colours obtained from vegetable 
juices, such as the red huitoc, the yellow raucau (annato), and 
the blue of the wild indigo. The light gray, often white, hair 
of these animals favours the staining process; and the effect 
produced pleases the eye of their savage masters. 

" On my eye the effect was strange and fantastical. I could 
not restrain my laughter when I first scanned these curs in their 
fanciful coats. Picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and orange, 
and purple dogs I 

"Well, we were soon in the nbas, and paddling up stream.* 
The tuxava and I occupied a canoe to ourselves. His only 
arms were a light fusil, which I had given him as a present. 
It was a good piece, and he was proud of it. This was to be 
its first trial. I had a rifle for my own weapon. The rest were 
armed variously: some had guns, others native bows and arrows | 
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some carried the grayatana, with arrows dipped in the carari 
poison; some had nothing bat macketeSf or catlasses, for clearing 
the underwood, in case the game had to be driven from the 
tnickets. 

''There was a part of the river, some two or three nJles above 
the maiocca, where the channel was wider than nsoai — several 
miles in breadth at this place. Here it was studded with 
inlands, known to be a favourite resort of the ti4>irs. This was 
to be the scene of our hunt. 

''We Approached the place in about an hour; but on the w^ 
I could not help , being struck with the picturesqueness of our 
party. No 'meet' in the hunting-field of civilized countries 
eouki have equalled us in that respect. The ubas, strung out in 
a long irregular line, sprang up stream in obedience to the 
vigorous strokes of the rowers, and these sang in a sort of 
irregular concert, as they plied their paddles. The songs were 
improvised: they told the feats of the hunters ahready performed, 
and promised others yet to be done. I could hear the word 
'tapira' (tapir), often repeated. The women lent their shrill 
voices to the chorus; and now and then interrupted the song 
with peals of merry laughter. The strange-looking flotilla — the 
bronzed bodies of the Indians, more than haK nude^— their 
waving black hair — their blue-bead belts and red cotton armlets 
—the bright tangas (aprons), of the women — their massive 
necklaces — the . macaw feathers adorning the heads of the 
banters — their odd arms and equipments — all combined to form a 
picture which, even to me, accustomed to such sights, was full of 
interest. 

"At length we arrived among the islands, and then the noise 
ceased. The canoes were paddled as slowly and silently as 
possible. I now began to understand the plan of the hunt. It 
was first to discover an island upon which a tapir was supposed 
to be, and then encompass it with the hunters in their canoes, 
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while a party landed with the doga, to arouse the game rad drive 
ii toward the water. 

** Tliis plan promised fSfiir sport. 

^ The canoes now separated ; and in a short while eaoh of 
ihem was seen ooursing quietly along the edge of some islet, one 
of its oocupants leaning inward, and scrutinizing the narrow belt 
of sand t^at bordered the water. 

^ In some places no such sand-belt appeared. The trees hung 
oyer, theif branches even dipping into the current, and forming 
a rooiSdd and dark passage underneath. In such places a tapir 
oould hare hiddoi himself from the sharpest-eyed hunters, and 
herein lies the chief difficulty of this kind of hunt 

*^ It was not long b^re a low whistle was heard from one of 
the ubas, a sign for the others to come up. The traces of a tapir 
had been disooTered. 

^The chief, with a stroke or two of his palm-wood paddle, 
bfought our canoe to the spot 

^ There, sure enough, was the sign— the tracks of a tapir in 
the sand — ^leading to a hole in the thick underwood, where a 
beaten-path appeared to continue onward into the interior of 
the island, perhaps to the tapir-den. The tracks were fresh — 
had been made that morning in the wet sand — no doubt the 
creature was in its lair. 

'' The island was a small one, with some five or six acres of 
surfiEice. The canoes shot o£f in different directions, and in a 
few minutes were deployed all around it. At a given signal, 
several hunters leaped ashore, followed by their bright-coloured 
assistants — the dogs ; and then the chopping of branches, the 
shouts of the men, and the yelping of their canine companions, 
were all heard mingling together. 

" The island was densely wooded. The uaussu and piriti 
palms grew so thickly, that their crowned heads touched each 
dther, forming a close roof. Above these, TtM the tidier 
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amnmits of the great forest-trees, cedrdas, zamamgs, and the 
beantifal long-leayed silk cotton {homhax)\ bat beneath, a 
perfect net-work of sipos ot creepers and lianes choked ap the 
path, and the hunters had to clear every step of the way with 
their machetes. Even the dogs, with all their eagerness, could 
make only a slow and tortuous advance among the thorny vines 
of the smilax, and the sharp spines that <M)vered the trunks of 
the palms. 

" In the circle of canoes that surrounded the island, there was 
perfect silence; each had a spot to guard, and each hunter sat, 
with arms ready, and eyes keenly fixed on the foliage of the 
underwood opposite his station. 

"The uba of the chief had remained to watch the path where 
the tracks ^f the tapir had been observed. We both sat with 
gUDS cocked and ready; the dogs and hunters were distinctly 
heard in the bushes approach the centre of the islet. The 
former gave tongue at intervals, but their yelping grew louder, 
and was uttered with a fiercer accent. Several of them barked 
at once, and a rushing was heard towards the water. 

" It came in our direction, but not right for us ; still the 
game was likely to issue at a point within range of our guns. A 
stroke of the paddle brought us into a better position. At the 
same time several other canoes were seen shooting forward to 
the spot. 

" The underwood crackled and shook ; reddish forms appeared 
among the leaves ; and the next moment a dozen animals, resem- 
bling a flock of hogs^ tumbled out from the thicket, and flung 
themselves with a splash into the water. 

" * No — tapir no — capivara,' cried the chief ; but his voice 
was drowned by the reports of guns and the twanging of bow 
strings. Half a dozen of the capivaras were observed to fall on 
the sandy margin, while the rest plunged forward, and diving 
beyond the reach of pursuit, were seen no more. 
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** This was a splendid beginiiing of the daj's sport ; for half 
a dozen at a single volley was no mean game, even among 
Indians. 

** But the nobler beast^ the tapir, oocnpied all oar thoaghts { 
and leaving tiie capiyaras to be gathered in by the women, the 
hauters wexe back at their post in a few seconds. 

** There was no doabt that a tapur woold be ronsed. The 
island had all the appearance of being the haont of one or more 
of these creatures, besides, the tracks were evidence of their 
recent presence upon the spot. The beating, therefore, pro- 
ceeded as lively as ever, and the hunters uid dog^ had penetrated 
to the centre of the thicket. 

" Again the quick angry yelping of the latter fell upon the 
ear ; and again the thick cover rustled and shook. 

" ' ThiB time the tatnr,' said the chief to me in an undertone, 
adding the next moment in a louder voice : ' Look yonder V 

"1 looked in the direction pointed out. I could perceive 
something in motion among the leaves — a dark brown body, 
smooth and rounded, the body of a tapir I 

** I caught only a glimpse of it, as it sprang forward into the 
opening. It was coming at a full gallop, with its head csjrried 
between its knees. . The dogs were close after, and it looked not 
before it, but dashed out and ran towards us as though blind. 

" It made for the water, just a few feet from the bow of our 
canoe. The chief ^id I fired at the same time. I thought my 
bullet took effect, and so thought the chief did his ; but idm 
tapir, seeming not to heed the shots, plunged into the 
and went under. 
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^Tho next moment the whole string of dyed dogs came sweep- 
ing out of the thicket, and leaped forward to where the game 
had disappeared. 

" There was blood npon the water. The tapir is hit, then, 
thought I ; and was about to point ont the blood to the chief, 
when on turniug I saw the latter poif ing himself knife in hand, 
near the stem of the canoe. He was about to spring out of it. 
His eye was fixed on some object under the water. 

" I looked in the, same direction. The waters of the Xingu 
are as clear as crystal : against the sandy bottom, I could trace 
the dark brown body of the tapir. It was making for a deeper 
channel of- the river, but evidently dragging itself along with 
difficulty. One of its Tegs was disabled by our shots. 

** I had scarcely time to get a good view of it before the chief 
sprang* into the air, and dropped head foremost into the water. 
I could see a struggle going on at the bottom — ^turbid water 
came to the surface — and then up came the dark head of the 
savage chief. 

" * Ugh I' cried he, as he shook the water from his thick 
tresses, and beckoned me to assist him — * Ugh 1 Senhor, you 
eat roast tapir for dinner. Si — bueno — here tapir.' 

** I pulled him into the boat, and afterwards assisted to haul 
tip the huge body of the slain tapir. 

'* As was now seen, both our shots had taken effect ; but it 
was the rifle bullet that had broken the creature^s leg, and the 
generous savage acknowledged that he would have had but little 
chance of overtaking the game under water, had it not been 
previously crippled. 
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"The hunt of the day prored a very successful one. Two 
more tapirs were killed ; seyeral capivaras ; and a paca — which 
it an animal much prized by the Indians for its flesh as well as 
the teeth, used by them in making their blow-guns. We also 
obtained a pair of the small peccaries, several macaws, and no 
less than a whole troop of guariba monkeys. We returned to 
the malocca with a game bag as yarious as it was full, and a 
grand dance of the Junma women wound up the amosemeBiA of 
thedaj.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



ADVEKTURB WITH A BUVFALO. 



Th]9 long looked for day at length arrived when the game 
were to be met with, and I had myself the '^distinguished 
honour ^ oi being the first not only to see the great buffalo, but 
to throw a couple of them " in their attacks." This incident, 
however, was not without an ^ adventure," and one that was 
neither very pleasant nor without peril. During several late 
days of our journey we had been in the habit of straggling a 
good deal in search of game— deer if we could find' it, but more 
especially in hopes of falling in with the buffalo. Sometimes we 
went in twos or threes, but as often one of the party rode off 
alone to hunt wherever his inclination guided him. Sometimes 
these solitary expeditions took place while the party was on the 
march, but oftener during the hours after we had pitched our 
night-camp. 

One evening, after we had camped as usual, and my brave 
horse had eaten his *^ bite " of com, I leaped into the saddle and 
rode off in hopes of finding something fresh for supper. The 
prairie where we had halted was a *' rolling" one, and as the 
camp had been fixed on a small stream, between two great 
swells, it was not visible at any great distance. As soon, there* 
ore, as I had crossed one of the ridges, I was out of sight of 

13 
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mj oompanioiifl. TmstiDg to the sky for mj direction^ therefore^ 
I ooDtbaed on. 

After riding about a mile, I sboald think, I came upon buffalo 
^ sign,*^ consisting of several circular boles in the ground, five 
or six feet in diameter, known as buffalo ^ wallows." I saw at 
a glance that the sign was fredi. There were several wallows * 
and I could tell by the tracks, in the dusk, there had been bolls 
m that quarter. So I continued on in hopes of getting a fl%ht 
of the animals that had been wallowing. 

Shortly after, I came to a place where the ground was 
ploughed up, as if a drove of hogs had been roodng it Here 
there had been a terrible %ht among the bulla — ^it was the rut- 
ting season, when such conflicts occur. This augured wefl. Per- 
haps there are cows in the n^hbourhood, reasoned I, as I gaT6 
the spur to my horse, and galloped forward with more spirit 

I had ridden ftill five miles from camp, when my intention was 
attracted by an odd noise ahead of me. There was a ridge in 
front that prevented me from seeing what produced the noise ; 
but I knew what it was — ^it was tlie t^IlowiDg of a bnffalo-bulL 

At intervals, there were quick shocks, as of two hard sub* 
stances coming in violent contact with each other. 

I mounted the ridge with caution, and looked over its crest 
There was a valley beyond ; a cloud of dust was rising out of 
its bottom, and in the midst of this I could distinguish two huge 
forms dark and hirsute. 

I saw at once that they were a couple of buffalo-bulls engaged 
in a fierce fight. They were alone ; there were no cabers in 
Bght, either in the valley or on the prairie beyond. 
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I did not halt longer than to see that the cap was on my rifle 
and to cock the piece. Occupied as the animals were, I did not 
imagine they would heed me : or, if they should attempt flight, 
I knew I could easily overtake one or other ; so, without further 
hesitation or precaution, I rode towards them. 

Contrary to my expectation, they both ^^ winded ** me^ and 
started ofl; The wind was blowing freshly towards them, and 
the sun had thrown my shadow between them, so as to draw 
their attention. 

They did not run, however, as if badly scared ; on the con- 
trary « they went ofl", apparently indignant at being disturbed in 
their fight ; and every now and then both came round with short 
turnings, sn^ted, and struck the prairie with their hoofs in a 
violent and angry manner. 

Once or twice, I fancied they were going to charge upon me ; 
and had I been otherwise than well mounted, I should have been 
very chary of risking such an encounter. A more formidable 
pair of antagonists, as far as appearance went, could not have 
been well conceived. Their huge size, their shaggy fronts, and 
fierce glaring eyeballs, gave them a wild and malicious seeming, 
which was heightened by their bellowing, and the threatening 
attitudes in which they continually placed themselves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped up to the nearest, 
and sent my bullet into his ribs. It did the work. He fell to 
his knees — rose again — spread out his legs, as if to prevent a 
necond fall — rocked from side to side like a cradle — again came 
to his knees; and after remaining in this position for some 
minutes, with the blood running from his nostrHs, rolled quietlf 
over, on his shoulder, and lay dead. 
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I had wmtched tbate mmnceuvreB with interest, and permitted 
the second bnll to make his escape ; a side glance had shown me 
the latter disappearing orer the crest of the swell 

I did not care to follow him, as mj horse was jaded, and I 
knew it would cost me a sharp gallop to come op with him 
again ; so I thought no more of him at that timey but alighted, 
and pr^red to deal with the one already slain. 

There stood a soHtary tree near the spot — ^it was a stcmted 
Cottonwood. There were others upon the prairie, hot thej were 
distant ; this one was not twenty yards from the earoaas. I led 
mj horse up to it, and taking the trail-n^ from the horn <^ 
die saddle, made one end fiist to die bit-ring, and the other to 
the tree. I then went back, drew my knife, and proceeded to 
cut up the buffalo. 

I had hardly whetted my Uade^, when a noise from behind 
caused me to leap to an upright attitude, and look round ^ at 
the first glance I comprehended the noise. A huge dark object 
was passing the crest of the ridge, and rushing down the hill^ 
towards the spot where I stood. It was the buffalo-bull, the 
same diat had just left me. 

The sight, at first thought, rather pleased me ih&n otherwise. 
A^lthough I did not want any more meat, I should have the 
triumph of carrying two tongues instead of one to the camp. I 
therefore hurriedly sheathed my knife, and laid hold of my rifley 
which, according to custom, I had taken the precautk>n to 
re-load. 

I hesitated a moment whether to run to my horse and mount 
him, or to fire from where I stood. That question, however, was 
settled by the buffalo. The tree and the h(»se were to one side 
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of the direction in which he was running, hot h&ng attraeted by 
the lond snorting of the horse, which had begun to pitch and. 
nlunge violently, and deeming it perhaps a challenge, the buffalo 
suddenly swerved from his course, and ran full tilt upon the horse. 
The latter shot out instantly to the full length of the trail-rope — 
a heavy ^ pluck " sounded in my ears, and the next instant I saw 
iny horse part from the tree, and scour off over the prairie, as 
if there had been a thistle under his tail I had knotted the 
rope negligently upon the bit-ring, and the knot had ^^come 
undone." , 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet My horse would 
no doubt follow back his own trail, and at the worst I should 
only have to walk to the camp. I should have the satisfaction 
of punishing the buffalo for the trick he had served me ; and 
with this design t turned, towards him. 

I saw that he had not followed the horse, but was again 
heading himself in my direction. 

Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that I was in some* 
thing of a scrape. The bull was coming furiously on. Should 
my shot miss, or even should it only wound him, how was I U 
escape ? I knew that he could overtake me in three minutes* 
stretch ; I knew that well. 

I had not much time for reflection — not a moment in fact : the 
infuriated animal was within ten paces of me ; I raised my rifle, 
aimed at his fore-shoulder, and fired. 

I saw that I had hit him ; but, to my dismay, ho neither fell 
nor stumbled, but continued to t barge forward more fariously 
than ever. 
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To reload was impossible. Mj ptetols had gone off w^ mj 
bone and bolsters. Bren to reach the tree was impossible ; the 
bill] was between it and me. 

To make off in the Cfppooie direction was the oalj things that 
bold ont the prospect of fire nunutes' safetj ; I tnmed and ran. 

I can mn as ihst as most men, and npon that occasion I did 
inj best. It wonld hare pnt " Gildersleeve^ into a white sweat 
to haye distanced me ; bnt I had not been two minntes at it, 
when I felt conscious that the bnffalo gained npon me, and was 
almost treading npon my heels I I bnew it only by my ears — ^I 
dared not spare time to look back. 

At this moment, an object appeared befbre me, that promised, 
one way or another, to interrupt the chase ; it was a ditch or 
gulley, that intersected my path at right angles. It was several 
feet in depth, dry at the bottom, and with perpendicular sides. 

I was almost upon its edge before I noticed it, but the 
moment it came under my eye, I saw that it offered the means 
of a temporary safety at least. If I could only leap this gully, 
I felt satisfied that the bnffalo could not. 

It was a sharp leap — at least, seyenteen feet from cheek to 
cheek ; but I had done more than that in my time ; and, without 
haltmg in my gait, I ran forward to the edge, and sprang over. 

I alighted cleyerly uptfn the opposite bank, where I stopped, 
and turned round to watch my pursuer. 

I now ascertained how near my end I had been : the bull was 
already up to the yery edge of the gully. Had I not made my 
leap at the instant I did, I should haye been by that time danc- 
ing upon his jtioms. He himself had balked at the Iet|p} Urn 
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d«ep ohftftm-like cl^ had eowed him. He saw that he oouM 
not clear it ; and now stood upon the opposite bank with head 
lowered, and spread nostrils, bis tail lashing his brown flanksi 
while his glaring black eyes expressed the full measure of his 
baffled rage. 

I remarked that mj shot had taken effecli in his shoulder, as 
the blood trickled from his long hair. 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on having escaped, 
when a hurried glance to the right, and another to the left, cut 
short my happiness. I saw that on both sides, at a distance of 
less than fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into the plaiui 
where it ended ; at either end it was, of course, passable. 

The bull observed this almost at the same time as myself; 
and, suddenly turning away from the brink, he ran along the 
edge of the chasm, evidently with the intention of turning it. 

In less than a minute's time we were once more on the same 
side, and my situation appeared as terrible as ever ; but, step- 
ping back for a short run, I releaped the chasm, and again we 
stood on opposite sides of the gully. 

During all these manoeuvres I had held on to my rifle ; and, 
seeing now that I might have time to load it, I commenced feel- 
ing for my powder-horn. To my astonishment, I could not lay 
my hands upon it : I looked down to my breast for the sling— ^ 
it was not there ; belt and bullet-pouch too — all were gone I I 
remembered lifting them over my head, when I set about cutting 
up the dead bull. They were lying by the carcass. 

This discovery was a new source of diagrin ; but for my 
legligeLCfc, I could have oow mastered my antagonist 
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To readi the ammimitioii wooU be imposnUe ; I aboold be 
Ofertekeo before I had got half-way to it. 

I was not allowed much time to indulge in mj r^rets ; the 
boll had agidn turned the ditch, and was once more npcm the 
■une side with me, and I was compelled to take anothw leapw 

I^reallj do not rememb^ how often I sprai^ backwards and 
forwards across that chasm ; I should think a score of times at 
least, and I became wearied with the exercise. The le^ was 
just as much as I oonld do at my best ; and as I was growing 
weaker at each fresh spring, I became satisfied that I should 
soon leap short, and crush myself against the steq> rocky sides 
of the chasm. 

Should I fan to the bottom, my pursuer could easily reach me 
by entering at either end, and I began to dread such a finale. 
The veng^nl brute showed no symptoms of retiring ; on the 
contrary, the numerous disappcHlntments seined only to render 
him more determmed in his resentment. 

An idea now suggested its^ to my mind. 

I had looked all round to see if there might not be something 
that offered a better security. There were trees, but they were 
too distant : the only one near was that to which my horse had 
been tied. It was an old one, and, like all of its species (it 
was a cotton-wood), there were no branches near the root. 

• I knew that I could clamber up it by embracing the trunk, 
which was not orer ten inches in diameter. Could I only suc- 
ceed in reaching it, it would at least shelter me better thui the 
ditch, of which I was getting heartily tired. 

But the question was, could I reach it before the bnB ? 
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It was about three hnndred jarda o(L By proper manoeu 
rriDg, I should have a start of-fifty. E^en with that it Would be 
a ^* close shave f and it proved so. 

I arrived at the tree, however, attd sprang up it like a moun 
tebank ; but the hot breath of the buffalo steamed after me aa 
I ascended, and the concussion of his heavy skull against the 
trunk almost shook me back upon his horns. 

After a severe effort of climbing, I succeeded in lodging 
myself among the branches. 

I was now safe from* all immediate danger, but how was the 
Affair to end ! 

I knew, from the experience of others, that my enemy might 
stay for hours by the tree — ^perhaps for days I 

Hours would be enough. I could not stand it long. I 
already hungered, but a worse appetite began to torture me— 
thirst. The hot sun, the dust, the violent exercise of the past 
hour, all contributed to make me thirsty. Even then, I would 
have risked life for a draught of water. What would it come 
to should I not be relieved ? 

I had but one hope — that my companions would come to my 
relief; but I knew that that would not be before morning 
They would miss me, of course. Perhaps my horse would return 
to camp—that would send them out in search for ine-^but not 
before night had fallen. In the darkness they could not follow 
my trail. Could they do so in the light ? • 

This last question, which I had put to myself, startled me. I 
was just in a condition to look upon the dark side of everything, 
and it now occurred to me that they might not be able to 
find me t 
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There were many possibilitiee that they might not There 
were nnmerons hcwse-trails on the pnurie, where Indians had 
passed. I saw this when trackin^i^ the bnffiilo. Besides, it 
might rain in the night, and oblitetate them all — ^my own with 
the rest. They w^re not likely to find me by diaace. A circle 
of ten miles diameter is a large tract. It was a rolling prairie, 
as already stated, fnll oi inequalitaes, and ridges with yalleys 
between. The tree npon which I was perched stood in the 
bottom of one of tiie valleys — ^it conld not be seen from any 
pdnt over three hundred yards distant. Those searching for 
me might pass within hail withoat percelying either the tree or 
the Talley. 

I remained for a long time busied with snch gloomy thoughts 
and forebodings. Night was coming on, but the fierce and 
obstinate brute showed no disposition to raise the siege. He 
remained watchfal as ever, walking round and round at intervals, 
lashing his tail, and uttering that snorting sound so well known 
to the prairie-hunter, and which so much resembles the grunting 
of hogs when suddenly alarmed. Occasionally he would bellow 
..oudly like the routing of the common bull. 

While watching his various manoeuvres, an object on the 
ground drew my attention — ^it was the trail-rope left by my 
horse. One end of it was fastened round the trunk by a firm 
knot — the other lay far out upon the prairie, where it had been 
dragged. My attention had been drawn to it by the buQ himself, 
which in crossing over it had noticed it, and now and then pawed 
it with his hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon me-<-^a sudden hope 
arose within me — a plan of escape ^iresented itself, so> feasible 
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tad possible, that I leaped in my perch as the thought struck 
me. 

The first step was to get possession of the rope. Thii was 
not such an easy matter. The rope was fastened around the 
tree, but the knot had slipped down the trunk and lay upon the 
ground. I dared not descend for it. 

I^eeessity soon suggested a plan. 

My "picker "-^a piece of straight wire with a ring-end — ^bung 
from one of my breast buttons. This I took hold of, and bent 
into the shape of a grappling<hook. I had no cord, but my 
knife was still in its sheath; and, drawing this, I cut several 
thongs from the skirt of my buckskin shurt, and knotted them 
together until they formed a string iong enough to reach the 
ground. To one end I attached the picker, and then letting it 
down, I commenced angling for the rope. 

After a few transverse drags, the hook caught the latter, and 
I pulled it up into the tree, taking the whole of it in until I 
held the loose end in my hands. The other end I permitted to 
remain as it was; I saw it was securely knotted around the 
trunk, aud that was just what I wanted. 

It was my intention to lasso the bull ; and for this purpose I 
proceeded to make a running-noose on the end of the trail-rope. 

This I executed with great care, and with all my skill. I 
could depend upon the rope ; it was raw hide, and a better was 
uever twisted ; but I knew that if anything should chance to 
jlip at a critical moment, it might cost me my life. With this 
kriowledge, therefore, I spliced it with all the painstakmg that 
% man, whose life was actually ** on the cast," might be* supposed 
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to bestow on hit last resonroe, the effloieiicj of wludi oonld be 
inoreaied or leasened by his own act 

Unfortunatelj, mj pecoliar position among the branches of 
the eotton-wood, requiring one hand to secure mjsell irom fidU 
ing, was not ealcuhited to enhance the &cility of the taak I had 
undertaken. It niaj easily be imagined that two hands, and 
eflScient ones too, are necessary to make sudi a noose as shcmld 
resist fuocessfuUy the gigantic strength of such a hirsute 
monster, as was now posted at the foot of my tree, his glaring 
eyes watching my eyery movement, as if expecting that by some 
fortunate chance, I might fall from my ticklish perch, and drop 
unresistingly upon his ugly head, garnished as it was with a pair 
of pointed excrescences, an impalement upon either of which, 
would be a dilenmia, the choice <^ which would be difficult to 
decide upon. 

After about an hour g( careful and painful labour, I had at 
length the satisfiEiction of having completed a running knot, 
which bid fair to hold even the ugly brute, whose eyes had not 
been for a moment off my person ; and who instead of wearying 
of the siege, as I had more than once indulged in the hope of 
his doing, seemed, by an occasional roar and an angry lashing of 
his flanks and pawing of the ground, to be preparing himself for 
some coming struggle, the nature of which, of course, his dull 
insdnct could not define. 

Everything being now ready, my next difficulty was to fix 
myself in such a position that I could whirl my lasso clear of 
the tree, -with some hopes of casting it over the bulPs neck^ 
and still at the same time not so far compromise my own safety 
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M, in case of an onflnocessfiil cast, to be witbm reach of tbe 
enraged animal, who wonld now most snrelj defeat me in anj 
contest inyolving a trial oi speed ; for my long-coutinned and 
(nramped position astride the cotton-wood limb, I was perfectly 
aware, prevented any hope oi snccess by that mode of escape. 

Fortunately for me, the tree was old, and mnch of the wood 
bare of leaves, especially the lower limbs, one of which reached 
far oat from ^e trunk, and was clear above, save a few small 
branches which, thanks to my stoat l^anting-knife, were soon 
severed and hnrled in defiance in the very teeth of my most 
unwelcome companion. 

Having now a clear space, from which to whkl my lasso, I 
dambered out on .the projecting limb as far as it was prudent to 
do, considering that my stand-point must be firm and secure, 
Mid having attained a position I deemed most favourable, under 
the circumstances, I in turn became the watcher, and never did 
grimalkin fix her keen eyes more warily upon the doomed 
mouse, than did I keep a sharp watch upon every move and turn 
of the enraged beast who was bellowing below me. 

At length wearying of my position, night coming on apace, 
and being both hungry and parched with thirst, I determined to 
make the attempt which, if successful, would free me from my 
foe, or if it failed would entail a fate no wor^e than death from 
starvation, from cold, or thirst, or from all united. 

Gathering the rope carefully in my lap, as I sat astride 
the*limb, I coiled it up in rings, held loosely in my left nand, 
and hauling taut upon the other end, was cheered by the convic* 
tion that it was secure uround the trunk, and could I but 
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locceed in tbiowing k as I had often doae befi>re, I seed hare 
no fears of the result. 

Fortunately for me, at this moment a sound in the distaneOi 
which I knew to be that of a bnffalo cow, attracted tlm atte^ 
tion of my grim jaileri and he tnmed his head in the dire^ion 
whence it proceeded, thns {facing himself in a positlcHi most 
Caronrable tor my pnrpose. 

Quick as thought I stood npr^ht on the limb^ and gra^i^ 
one of the nj^r branches with mj left hand, with my right 
I cast my lasso, the coils of which, after describing ^olarged df^ 
cles in the air, descended npon the back of the bu£falOf while tba 
inner and smaller one, in which was ^e fatal -noose, providen* . 
tially encircled his neck. 

Now was the moment to test the success of my throw ; I well 
knew if the lasso held, and the bnffiEilo attempted pursuit, he mui^ 
be checked at the extremity of the rq>e, and with such a suddea 
jerk as would throw him to the ground, and in all probability 
break his neck. 

Quick as thought I lowered myself to the aground, takmg care 
to reach it on t^e side of the tree opposite to where the buffalo 
Was, in order to gain a moment's time, and also that by hk 
making a circle he must naturally wind a portion of the rope 
around the trunk and thus strengthen the hold upon that end o£ 
the lasso. 

Ko sooner had I reached the ground, than the bull, uttering a 
most terrific snort, his eyes glaring like balls of fire, bounded at 
mo, and I felt his hot breath close to my neck, and the very earth 
ehakinsT beneath mv feet witl?. his maddened tread* I had dyei 
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fBj^eU ap for lost after ranning a fbw yards, I realized the mad* 
deniDg conyiction that my limbs were paralyzed with cold aad 
cramped for want of exertion, and I sank helpless to the earth, 
expecting the brute to cmsh me out of existence with his 
hnge paws, when I was astounded to find myself alone and 
unharmed. 

Ouriosity, however, or rather a desire to be assured of my 
safety, prompted me to look around, when, to my joy, I beheld 
the hug;^ monster, stretched upon the plain. I could see the rope 
as taut as a bowHstring; and the tongue protruding from the 
mimal's jaws showed me that he was strangling himself as fast 
as I could desire. 

At the sight, the idea of buffalo-tongue for supper returned 
in all its vigour ; and it now occurred to me that I should eat 
that very tongue, and no other. 

I immediately turned in my tradu, ran towards my powder 
and balls — iwhich, in my eagerness to escape, I had forgotten all 
about — seized the horn and pouch, poured in a charge, rammed 
down a bullet, and then stealing nimbly up behind the still strug- 
gling bull, I placed the muzzle within three feet of his brisket, 
and fired. He gave a death-kick or two, and then lay quiet : it 
was all over with him. 

I had the tongue from between his teeth in a twinkling ; and 
proceeding to the other bull, I finished the operations I had com- 
menced upon him. I was too tired to think of carrying a very 
heavy load ; so I contented myself with the tongues, and sling- 
ing these over the barrel of my rifle, I should^rd it, and set oa( 
to grope mv way back to camp 
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The moon had risen, md I had no difficnltj in follo¥di^ mj 
own trail ; bnt before I had got half-waj, I met seyeral of my 
companions shonting, and at intervals firing off their gnns. 

My horse had got back a little before snnset. His appearance 
had, of conrse, prodaced alarm, and the cfunp had tamed ont in 
search oi me. 

. Seyeral who had a rdish for fresh meat galloped back to strip 
the two bolls of the remaining tit-bits ; bnt before midnight aU 
had returned; and to the accompaniment of the hamp^ribs 
sporting in the cheerful UaM| I reeoonted the detaUs oi mj 
adTcntnre 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



THE BISON. 



The bison — ^universally, thoagh improperly, called buffalo — ^iSi 
perhaps, the most interesting uumal in America. Its great size 
and strength — ^the prodigious numbers in which it is found — ^its 
peeuHar hahitat — ^the vdue of its flesh and hide to the trareller, 
as well as to the many tribes of Indians — ^the mode of its chaco 
and capture — all these circumstances render the buffalo an inter* 
esting and highly-prized animal. 

Besides, it is the largest ruminant' indigenous to America, 
exceeding in weight even the moose deer, which latter, however, 
equals it in height. With the exception of the musk-ox, it is 
the only indigenous animal of the bovine tribe, but the latter 
being confined to a very limited range, near the Arctic Sea, has 
been less subject to the observation and attention of the civilised 
world. The buffalo, therefore, may be regarded as the represen* 
tative of the ox in America. 

The appearance of the animal is well known ; pictorial illus- 
tration has rendered it familiar to the eyes of every one. The 
enormous head, with its broad triangular front — the conical 
hump on the shoulders — the small but brilliantly piercing eyes— 
the short black horns, of crescent shape — the profusion ot 
shaggy hair about the neck and forepart of the body — the dls 
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proportioned bulk of the smaller hind quarters — the short taiL 
with its tufted eztremitj; all these are characteristics. The 
hiod-quarters are covered with a much shorter and smoothet 
coat of hair, which adds to their apparent disproportion, and 
this, with the lon^ hirsute covering of the breast, neck, hump, . 
and shoulders, gives to the buffalo— especially when seen in a 
picture — a somewhat lion-like figure. The naked tail, with its 
tuft at the end, strengthens this similarity. 

Some of the characteristics above enumerated belong only to 
the bull. The cow is less shaggy in front, has a smaller head, a 
less fierce appearance, and is altogether more like the common 
black catde. 

The buffalo is of a dark brown colour — sometimes nearly 
black — and sometimes of a burnt or liver hue ; but this change 
depends on the season. The young coat of hair is darker, but 
changes as the season advances. In autumn it is nearly black, 
and then the coat of the animal has a shiny appearance ; but as 
winter comes on, and the hair lengthens, it becomes lighter and 
more bleached like. In the early part of summer it has a yel- 
lowish brown hue, snd at this time, with rubbing and wallowing, 
part of it has already come off, while large flakes hang ragged 
and loose from the flanks, ready at any moment to drop off. 

In size, the American buffalo competes with the European 
species {Bo8 aurocJis)^ now nearly extinct These animals differ 
in shape considerably, but the largest individuals of each species 
would very nearly balance one another in weight Either of them 
is equal in size and weight to the largest' specimens of the com 
tton ox — ^prize oxen, of course, excepted. 
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A fall-grown buffalo ball is riz feet h^h at the shoalderii 
eight feet from the snoat to the base of the tail, nnd will weigh 
about 1500 lbs. 

Bare indiyidaals exist whose weight mach exceeds this. The 
cows are, of coarse, much smaller than the bulls, and scarcely 
come up to the ordinary standard of farm cattle. 

The flesh of the buffalo is juicy and delicious, equal, indeed 
superior, to well-fed beef. It may be regarded as beef with a 
game flavour. Many people — ^trayellers and hunters — prefer it 
to any otheri^ecies of meat. 

The flesh of the cow, as may be supposed, is more tender and 
saTOury than that of the bull; and in a hunt when " meat '^ is 
the oliject, the cow is selected as a mark for the arrow or bullet. 

The parts most esteemed are tiie tongue, the ''hump^ibs'' 
(the long spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebrse), and the 
marrow of the shank bones. ''Boodins'' (part of the intestines) 
are also favourite tit-bits among the Indians and trappers. 

The tongues, when dried^ are really superior to those of com- 
mon beeves, and, indeed, the same may be said of the other 
parts, but there is a better and worse in buffalo beef, according 
to the age and sex of the animal. " Fat Cow '^ is a term for the 
super-excellent, and by " poor bull,'' or " old bull," is meant a 
very unpalatable article, only to be eaten by the hunter in times 
of necessity. 

The range of the buffalo is extensive, though not as it once 
was, it is gradually being restricted by hunter-pressure, and the 
encroachments of civilization. It now consists of a longitudinal 
strip, of which the western boundary may be ^sonsidered tte 
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Bod^ MouBtalBf , sad the eattcn the IGniisii^t Birer, thovgk 
it is only near the head waters of the latter that the range of 
this animal extends so far east Below the mouth of the Mja- 
soori no bofiD^lo are fonnd near the lUssissippi, n<Mr within two 
hundred miles of it — not, in fact^ until you haye cleared the 
forests that Mnge this stream, and penetrated a good distance 
into the prairie tract. At one period, however, they roamed as 
far to the east as the chain of the Alleghanies. 

In Texas, the buflCftlo yet extends its migrations to the head 
waters of the Brazos and Colorado, but it is not a Mexican ani- 
mal Following the Bocky Mountains from the great bend of 
the Bio Qramie northward, we find no buffalo west of tiiem 
until we reach the higher latitude near the sources of the Sas- 
katchewan. There they have crossed the mountains, and are 
now to be met with in some of the plains that lie on the other 
side. This, however, is a late migration, occasioned by hunter- 
pressure upon the eastern slope. The same has been observed 
at different periods, at other points in the Bocky Mountain 
chain, where the buffalo had made a temporary lodgment on the 
Pacific side of the mountain, but where they are now entirely 
extinct. It is known, from the traditional history of the tribes 
on the west side, that the buffalo was only a newcomer among 
them, and was not indigenous to that division of the Continent. 

Following the buffaloes north, we find their range coterminous 
with the prairies. The latter end in an angle between the Peace 
Biver and the great Slave Lake, and beyond this the buffalo 
does not run. There is a pmnt, however, across an arm »f the 
Slave Lake where buffalo are found. It is called Slave Poiat 
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And although cootigaoos to the primitive rocks of the " Barren 
Grounds '^ it is of a similar gedogy {stratified 'imestone) with 
the boffalo prairies to the west. This, to the geologist, is an 
interesting fo^t. 

From the Slave Lake, a line drawn to the head waters of the 
Mississippi, and passing through Lake Winnipeg, will shut in 
the buffalo country along the north-east. Thej are still found in 
large bands upon the western shores of Winnipeg, on the plains 
of the Saskatchewan and the Bed Biver of the north. In fact, 
bui^Etlo-hunting is one of the chief employments of the inhabitants 
of that half-Indian colony known as the ** Bed Biver Settle- 
pents.'^ 

One of the most singular facts in relation to the buffalo is 
th^ enormous numbers, frothing but the vast extent of their 
pasturage could have sustained such droves as have from time to 
time been seen. Thousands frequently feed together, and the 
plam for miles is often covered with a continuous drove. Some- 
tknes they are seen strung out into a long column, passing firom 
place to place, Q,nd roads exist made by them that resemble 
great highways. Sometimes these roads, worn by the ralns^ 
form great hollows that traverse the level plain, and they often 
guide the thirsty traveler in the dh'ection of water. 

Another curious fact about the buffalo is their habit* of 
wallowing. The cause of this is not well ascertained. It may 
be that they are prompted to it, as swine are, partly to cool their 
blood by bringing their bodies in contact with the colder earth,% 
and partly to scratch themselves as other cattle do, and free 
their skins from the annoying insects and para8lt.es that prey 
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opon them. It most be remembered that in thek pastatvige no 
trees or *' mbtnog posts" &re to be found, and in the absence oC 
these they are compelled to res^ to wallowing. Tbej fling 
themselyes upon their sides, and nsing their hnnch and shoulder 
BH a piTOt, spin ronnd and ronnd for hours at a time. In this 
rotatory motion they aid themselres by xmag the legs freely. 
The earth becomes hollowed ont and worn into a drcnlar basin, 
often of considerable depth, and this is known as a ''bnffalo 
wallow.'* Snch curious cnrcular concayities are seen throughout 
the prauies where these animals range ; somethnes grown over 
with grass, sometimes freshly hdlowed out, and not unfrequently 
containing water, with which the traveller assuages his l^irst, 
and so, too, the buffalo themselyos. Tbla has led to the fanciful 
idea of the early explorers, that there existed on the Amencaa 
Continent an animal who dug Us own wells ! 

The buffietloes make extensive migrations, going in larg^ 
"gangs." These are not periodical, and are only partii^ly 
influenced by climate. They are not regular either in their 
direction. Sometimes the gangs will be seen straying southward, 
at other times to the north, east, or west. 

The search of food or water seems parUally to regulate these 
movements, as with the passenger pigeon, and some other 
migratory creatures. 

At such times the buffaloes move forward in an impetuous 

march which nothing seems to interrupt. Ravines, are passed, 

#and waterless plains traversed, and rivers crossed without 

Hesitation. In many cases broad streams, with steep or marshy 

tmuiKs, are attempted, and thousands either perish in the waten 
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ML become mired in the swamp^ and cannot escape, bat die the 
most terrible of deaths. Then is the feast of the eagles, the 
▼nltores, and the wolres. Sometimes, too, the feast of the 
hunter ; for when the Indians discorer a gang ai bnffaloes in a 
difficulty of this kind, the slaughter is immense. 

Hunting the buffiftlo is, among the Indian tribes, a profession 
rather than a spoit. Those who practise it in the latter sense 
are few indeed, as, to enjoy it, it is necessary to do as we had 
done, make a journey of seyeral hundred miles,, and risk our 
scalps, with no inconsiderable chance of losing them. For these 
reasons few amateur hunters ever trouble the buffalo. 

The true professional hunters — the white trappers and Indians 
— ^pursue these animals almost incessantly, and thin their numbers 
with lance, rifle, and arrow. 

BnfiTalo-hunting is not all sport without peril. The hunter 
frequently risks his life ; and numerous have been the fatal 
results of encounters with these animals. The bulls, when 
wounded, cannot be approached, even on horseback, without 
considerable risk, while a dismounted hunter has but slight 
chance of escaping. 

The buffalo runs with a gait apparently heavy and lumbering 
— first heaving to one side, then to the other, like a ship at sea ; 
but this gait, although not equal in speed to that of a horse, is 
far too fast for a man on foot, and the swiftest runner, unless 
favoured by a tree or some other object, will be surely overtaken, 
and either gored to death by the animal's horns, or pounded ^o 
a jelly under ifs heavy hoofs. Instances of the kind aco fa^ 
from being rare, and could amateur hunters only get at tho 
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builalo, such occurrences would be fearfullj commoiu An mcideiit 
illustrative of these remarkB is told by the traveller and natond- 
ist RichardsoD, and may therefore be safely regarded as a &ct. 

^ While I resided at Charlt<m House, an incid^t of this kind 
occurred. Mr. Finnan McDonald, one of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's derks, was descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, 
and one evening, having pitched his tent for the night, he went 
out in the dusk to look for game. 

^ It had become nearly dark when he fired at a bison buD^ 
which was galloping over a small eminence; and as he was 
hastening forward to see if the shot had taken effect, the 
wounded beast made a rush at him. He had the presence of 
mind to seize the animal by the long hair on his forehead, as it 
struck him on the side with its horn, and being a remarkably 
tall and poweHlil man, a struggle ensued, which continued until 
his wrist was severely sprained, and his am was rendered power- 
less ; he then fell, and after receiving two or three blows, became 
senseless. 

" Shortly after, he was found by his companions lying bathed 
in blood, being gored in several places; and the bison was 
couched beside him, a|^arently waiting to renew the attack, had 
he shown any signs of life. Mr. M'Donald recovered from the 
immediate effects of the injuries he received, but died a few 
months after." Dr. Richardson adds : — *^ Many other instances 
might be mentioned of the tenaciousness^with which this animal 
pursues its revenge ; and I have been told of a hunter having 
been detained for many hours in a tree, by an old bull whieh 
had taken its post below to watch him." 
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The numbers of the buffalo, although still very great, are 
aunually on the decrease. Thdr woolly skins, when dressed, 
are of great value as an article of commerce. Among the 
Canadian^ they are in general use ; they constitute the favourite 
wrappers of the traveller in that cold climate : they line the 
cariole, the carriage, and the sleigh. Thousands of them are 
used in the northern parts of the United States for a similar 
purpose. They are known as buffalo-robes, and are often 
prettily trimmed and ornamented, so as to command a good 
price. They are even exported to Europe in large quantities. 

Of course this extensive demand for the robes causes a pro- 
portionate destruction among the buffaloes. But this is not all. 
Whole tribes of Indians, amounting to many thousands of 
individuals, subsist entirely upon these animals, as the Laplander 
upon the reindeer, or the Guarani Indian upon the moHche 
palm. Theur blankets are buffalo-robes, part of their clothing 
buffalo-leather, their tents are buffalo-hides, and buffalo-beef is 
their sole food for three parts of the year. The large prairie 
tribes — as the Sioux, the Pawnees, the Blackfeet, the Crows, 
the Ohiennes, the Arapahoes, and the Comanches, with several 
smellier bands — live upon the buffalo. These tribes, united' 
number at least 100,000 souls. No wonder the buffalo should 
be each year diminishiDg in numbers ! 

It is predicted that in a few years the race will become extinct. 
The same has been often said of the Indian. The soi-disant 
prophet is addicted to this sort of melancholy foreboding, because 
he believes by such babbling he gains a character for philan- 
thropic sympathy ; besides, it has a poetic sound. Believe mc^ 
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there is not the slightest daDger of such a destiny for the [ndian : 
his race is not to hecome extinct ; it will be on the earth as long 
as that of either black or white. Civilisation is removing the 
seeds of decay ; dvilisation will preserve the race of the red man ^ 
yet to multiply. CiyiKsationy too, may preserve the buffala 
The hunter races must disappear, and give place to the more 
useful agriculturist. Tlie prairies are wide— vast expanses of 
that singular formation most remain in their primitive wildnesS| 
at least for ages, &d these will still be a safe range (at ibm 
hdUtK 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TRAILIKO THB BUFFALO. 

Arbr a breakfast of fresh bufiyo-meaty we took the road in 
hifirh spirits. The long-expected sport would soon come oft 
Every step showed us " buffalo sign " — tracks, wallows, fresh 
ordure. None of the animals were yet in sight, but the prairie 
was filled with undulations, and no doubt '^a gang" would be 
found in some of the valleys. 

A few miles farther on, and we came suddenly upon a 
^ buffalo road." traversing the prairie nearly at right angles to 
our own direction. This caused a* halt and consultation. 
Should we follow the road f By all means thought every one. 
The tracks were fresh — ^the road a large one — thousands of 
buffaloes must have passed over it; where were they now I 
They might be a hundred miles o^ for when these animals get 
upon one of these regular roads they often journey at greal 
speed, and it is difficult to overtake them. When merely 
browsing over the prairie the case is different. Then they travel 
only a few miles a day, and a hunter trailing them soon comes up 
with the gang. 

Ike and Redwood were consulted as to what was best to be 
done. They had both closely examined the trail, bending down 
to the ground, and carefuUy noting every symptom that would 
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giT6 thera a dae to the condiUon of the herd — ^its nomberh-* 
us time of passing—the rate of its speed, ise, 

^ Thur^s a good grist o' em,^ said Ike, "' leastways a kupple o 
thousand in the gang — tlmr's bulls, cows, yeariins, an' young 
calf too, so we'll have a choice o' meat— either beef or veaL 
Kir we do better than foller 'em up f Eh, Mark !" 

^ Wal I I don't think we can, ole boss," replied Redwood 
^They passed hyur yesterday, jest about noon — that 1% the 
thick o' the drove passed then." 

^ How do you tell that T inquired several* 

"Oh, that's easy made out," replied the guide, evidently 
regarding the question as a very simple one ; " you see most o* 
these hyur tracks is a day old, an' yet thur not two." 

**And why not!" 

" Why, how could they be two f asked the guide in asto- 
nishment, "when it rained yesterday before sun-up? Thur 
made since the rain, yull admit that f" 

We now remembered the rain, and acknowledged the truth 
of this reasoning. The animals must have passed since it 
rained ; but why not immediately after, in the early morning ! 
How could Redwood tell that it was the hour of noon f How I 

" Easy enough, comrades," replied he. 

** Any greenhorn mout do that," added Ike. The rest, how- 
ever, were puzzled, and waited the explanation. 

" I tells this a way," continued the guide. " Ef the huffier 
had passed by hyur, immediately after the rain, thar tracks wud 
% sunk deeper, and thar wud a been more mud on the trail. Aa 
Ihar ain't, no great slobber about, ye see, I make my kalklationa 
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tbftt the ground most a he&i well dried afore they kim along; 
and after each a wet, it could not haye been afore noon at the 
least — so that*s how I know the bnffler passed at that hour." 

We were all interested in this craft of our guides, for without 
consulting each other they had both arrived at the same conda* 
sion by the same process of mental logic. They had also detef» 
mined several other points about the buffalo — such as that they 
bad not all gone together, but in a straggling herd ; that soma 
had passed more rapidly than the rest ; that no hunters were 
after them ; and that it was probable they were not bound upon 
any distant migration, but only in search of water; and the 
direction they had taken rendered this likely enough. Indeed 
most of the great buffalo roads lead to watering-places, and 
they haye often been the means of conducting the thirsty trayel* 
ler to the welcome rivulet or spring, when otherwise he might 
have perished upon the diy plain. Whether the buffalo are 
guided by some instinct towards water, is a question not satis- 
factorily solved. Certain it is, that their water paths often lead 
in the most direct route to streams and ponds, of the exlstenety 
of which they could have known nothing previously. It is cor. 
tain that many of the lower animals possess either an 'instinct," 
or a much keener sense in these matters than man himself Long 
before the thirsty traveller suspects the propinquity of water, his 
sagacious mule, by her joyful hinney, and suddenly altered bear- 
ing, warns him of its presence. 

We now reasoned that if the buffalo had been making to soma 
watering-place, merely for the purpose of drinking and cooling 
their flanks, they would, of course, make a delay there, and 9C 
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glf« 18 ft ehanoe of coming up. They had a day the start of ni^ 
it is troe, bat we should do otur best to orerbanl tiiem. Thi 
fl^ides assured os we were likely to hare good sport before wa 
eame up with the gpreat g^ng. T!iere were stragglmg groaps, 
they had no doobt, some perhaps not OTer thirsty, that had hong 
in the rear. In high hopes, then, we tamed oar heads to tin 
trail, and trayelled briskly forward. 

We had not gone many hundred yards when a very singniar 
seene was presented to oar eyes. We had gained the crest of a 
ridge, and were looking down into a little yalley through which 
4an the trail. At the bottom of the yalley a dond of dost waa 
tonstantly rising npward, and yery slowly moving away, as the 
day was qmte calm. Althongh there had been run a little oyer 
tliirty hoars before, the groand was already parched and dry as 
pepper. Bat what caased the dost to rise? Not the wind — 
there was none. Some animal then, or likely more than 
one I 

At first we conld pereeiye no ereatore within the cload, so 
dan and thick was it; bat after a little a wolf dashed oat, ran 
roand a bit, and then rashed in again, and then anol^er and 
another, all of them with open jaws, glaring- eyes, manes erect« 
and tails switching abont in a violent and angry manner. Now 
and then we conld only see part €i their bodies, or their badiy 
tails flung upward, but we could hear by their yelphig barka 
that they were engaged in a fierce contest dther among them- 
selves, or with some other enemy. It was not among themselves, 
as Ike and Redwood both affirmed. 

'* An old boll 's the gamei" said they ; itfid withoat waiting a 
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moment, the two trappers galloped forward, followed clcsely bj 
the rest of our party. 

We were soon in the bottom of the little vallej. Ike already 
cracking away at the wolyes — ^his pecoUar enemies. Several 
others, led away by the ezcit^nent, also emptied their pieces at 
these worthless creatures, slaying a number of them, while tht 
rest, nearly a dozen in all, took to their heels, and scampered 
off oyer the ridges. 

The dnst gradually b^an to float off, and through the thmner 
elond that remained we now saw what the wolves had been at. 
Standing in the centre of a ring, formed by its own turnings 
and struggles, was the huge form of a buffalo-bull. Its shape 
indicated that it was a very old one, lank, lean, and covered 
with long hair, raggled and torn into tufts. Its colour was that 
of the white dust, but red blood was streammg freshly down its 
hind flanks, and from its nose and mouth. The cartilage of the 
nose was torn into pieces by the fierce enemies it had so lately 
encountered, and on observing it more closely we saw that its 
eyes were pulled out of their sockets, exhibiting a fearful spec- 
tacle. The tail was eaten off by repeated wrenches, and the 
hind quarters were sadly mangled. Spite of all this mutilation, 
the old bull still kept his feet, and his prowess had been proved, 
for no less than five wolves lay around, that he had '* rubbed 
out '' previous to our arrival. He was a terrible and melancholy 
spectacle— that old bull, and all agreed it would be better to 
relieve him by a well-aimed bullet. This was instantly fired at 
hini I and the animal, after rocking about a while on his spread 
legs, fell gently to the earth. 
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Of oonne he had proved himself too tough to be eataUe hj 
aDjthiog hot prairie-wolTee, sod we were aboat to leare him as 
be lay. Ike, boweyer, had no idea of gratifying these sneaking 
creatnres at so cbei^ a rate. He was determined thej shonld 
not have their dinner so easily, so taking oat bis knife he 
extracted the bladder, and some of the smaller intestines firom 
the bofialo. These he inflated in a trice, and then rigging op a 
sapling orer the body^ he hnng them upon it^ so that the 
slightest breeze kept them in motion. This, as we had been 
already assured, was the best mode of keying wolres at a dis- 
tance from any object, and the banter, when wolves are near, 
often avails himself of it to protect tiie venison or baffalo-meat 
which he is obliged to leave behind hioL 

The guide having rigged his ''scare wdf," mounted his old 
mare, and again joined as, muttering his satisfaction as he rode 
along. 

We had not travelled moch forther when our attention 
was attracted by noises in front, and again from a ridge we 
beheld a scene stiU more interesting than that we had jost 
witnessed. As bdbre, the actors were bufiEEilo and wolves, bat 
this time there was very little dust, as the contest was carried on 
upon the green turf— and we could see distinctly the manoeuvres 
of the animals. 

There were three buffaloes— a cow, her cal^ and a large bull, 
that was acting as their champion and protector. A pack of 
wolves had gathered around them,, in which there were some 
of the larger species, and these kept up a continuous attack, the 
ol](jcct of which was to destroy the calf, and its mother if po» 
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4JtAe. This the boll was using all his endeayonrs to preyent, and 
with considerable success too, as already several of the wolyei 
were down, and howling with pain. But what rendered the 
result doubtful was, that fresh wolves were constantly galloping 
op to the spot, and the buffaloes would likely have to yield in 
lime. It was quite amusing to see the efforts made by the 
cunning brutes, to separate the calf from its protectors. Some- 
times they would get it a few feet to one side, and fling it to the 
ground ; but before they could do it any great injury, the active 
DuU, and the cow as well, would rush forward upon them, scat- 
tering the cowardly creatures like a flock of birds. Then the 
calf would place itself between the old ones, and would thus 
remain for a while, until the wolves, having arranged some new 
plan, would recommence the attack, and drive it forth again. 
Once the position was strikingly in favour of the buffaloes. This 
position, which seemed in the hurry of the conflict to turn up 
accidentally, was in fact the result of design, for the old ones 
every now and then endeavoured to renew it, but were hindered 
by the stupidity of the calf. The latter was placed between 
them in such a way that the heads of the bull and cow were in 
opposite directions, and thus both flanks were guarded. In this 
way the buffaloes might have held their ground, but the silly 
calf when closely menaced by the wolves foolishly started out, 
rendering it necessary for its protectors to assume a new attitude 
of defence. 

It was altogether a singular conflict, a touching picture of 
parental fondness. The end of it was eamly guessed. The 
wolves would tire out the old ones, and get hold of the calf of 
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the g^reat herd was distant, and there was no hope for the cow 
to get her offspring back to its protecting It would certainlj 
be destrojed. 

Notwithstanding oar sympathy for the little familj that 
assailed, we were not less anxioos to do for them jnet what the 
wolyes wished to do— kOl and eat them. With this intent we 
an pat spar to our horses, and galk^)ed r^ht forward to the 
spot. 

Not one of the animals — neith^ woWee nor bofibloes— took 
any notice of as antil we w^re within a few yards of them. The 
wolves then scampered off, bat abeady the craddog riies uid 
shot-gans were heard aboye the shonts c^ the charging caTalcade, 
and both the cow and calf were seen sinking to the emrth. Not 
so the hnge ball. With glaring eyeballs he glanced aroand 
opon his new assailants, and then, as if aware that fEurther strife 
was useless, he stretched forth his neck, and breaking through 
the line of horsemen, went off in fioll flight. 

A fresh touch of the ppur, with a wrench of the bridle-reio, 
brought our horses round, and set ibeir heads after him, bsA 
then followed as fine a piece of chasmg as I remember to have 
taken part in. The whole eight of us swept over the i^ain in 
pursuit, but as we had emptied our pieces on the first ohargii^ 
up, there wa^ not one ready to deli?er a shot ev^ should we 
overtake the game. In the quick. gallop no one thought of 
re-loadbig. Our pistols, howerer, were still charged, and these 
were grasped and held in readiness. 

It was one of the most exciting chases. There before tie 
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[|^«Iio)9ed the great game, under fall Tiew, with neither brake nor 
bnsh to interrapt the pleasure of oor wild race. The bull 
proved to be one of the fastest of his kind — ^fbr there is a consi* 
derable difference in this respect. He led as nearly half-a-mile 
across the ridges before even the best of oar horses coald come 
np, and then jnst as we were closii^ in upon him, before a shot 
had been fired, he was aeen to give a sudden loonge forward anb 
tamble oyer npon the gronnd. 
Some of as fancied he had only missed his footing and 

■ stambled ; bat no motion coald be perceiyed as we rode forward, 
and on coming np he was foand to be qoite dead I A rifle 
ballet had done the work — one that had been fired in the first 
volley ; and his strong fast run was only the last spasmodic 
effort of his life. 

One or two remained by the dead ball to get his hide and the 
'' tit-bits " of his meat, while the rest rode back to recover the 
more precious cow and calf. What wa» our chagrin to find 
that the rascally wolves had been before us I Of the tender 

■ ealf, not a morsel remained beyond a few tufts of hairy skin, 
and the cow was so badly torn and mutilated that she was not 
worth cutting up I Even the tongue, that most delicate bit, had 
been appropriated by the sneaking thieves, and eaten out to the 
very root. 

•As soon as they had observed us coming back, they had taken 
to their heels, each carrrying a large piece with him, and we 
eould now see them out upon the prairie devouring the meat 
before our very eyes. Ike was loud in his anathemas, and but 
that the creatures were too cunnitig for him, would have takeo 
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his reyenge upon the spot They kept off, howeyer, bcyoad 
range of either rifle or doable barrel, and Ike was forced to 
nnrse bis wrath for some other occasion. 

We now went back to the boll, where we e9cainped for the 
night. The latter, toogh as he was, furnished as an excelleut 
sapper from his tongae, hnmp-ribs, boadins, and marrow bones, 
and we all lay down to sleep and dream of the sports to* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



APPJtOAOHINO THB BUYIALO. 



Next morning, jast as we were preparing to resume our joar- 
nej, a gang of buffalo appeared upon one of the swells, at the 
distance of a mile or a mile and a half from our camp. There 
were about a dozen of them, and, as our guides asserted, they 
were all cows. This was just what we wanted, as the flesh of 
the cows is much more delicate than that of the bulls, and were 
eager to lay in a stock of it 

A hurried consultation was held, in which it was debatM as 
to the best manner of making an attack upon the herd. Some 
advised that we should ride boldly forward, and overtake the 
cows by sheer swiftness, but this mode was objected to by ofliers. 
The cows are at times very shy. They might break off long 
before we were near, and give our horses such a gallop as 
would render them useless for the rest of the day. Besides, our 
animals were in no condition for such exercise. Our stock of 
corn had run out, and the gnus feeding and hard travelling had 
reduced most of them to skeletons. A hard gallop was there- 
fore to be avoided if possible. 

Among those who counselled a different course were the guides 
Ike and Redwood. These men thought it would be much better 
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to irj the cows bj " approachiii^,'' that is, bj endeaToaring to 
creep op, and get a shot when near enoogh. The ground was 
foyonrable enough for it, as there were here and there little 
clomps of cactus plants and boshes of the wfld sage {artewdsia)^ 
behind which a hooter might easily conceal himself. The trap- 
pers farther alleged that the herd would not be likely to make 
off at the first shot, unless the hooter discovered himself. On 
the contrary, one after another might foU, and not frighten the 
rest^ so long as these did not get to leeward, and detect the 
presence of their enemy by the scent 

The wind was in oor faroor, and this was a most important 
eondderation. Had it been otherwise the game woold hare 
''winded'' os at a mile's distance, as they can recognise the 
fmell of man, and freqoently comprehend the danger of being 
near sgch an enony. Indeed, it is on their great power of scent 
that the boffalo most commonly rdy tor warning. The eyes a[ 
these creatores, and particolarly ther bolls, are so coyered with 
the shaggy hair hanging over them, that individoals are often 
seen qoite blinded by it, and a hunter, if he keep dlent enoogh, 
may walk up and lay his hand upon them, without haying been 
prerioosly noticed. Tfais« however, can only occur when the 
hunter travels against the wind. Otherwise he finds the buffalo 
as shy and difficult to approach as most game, and many a long 
speU of crouchiog and crawling has been made to no purpose, a 
siugle sniff of the approaching enemy proving enough to startle 
Ae game, and send it off in wild fligh't. 

Ike and his brother trapper urged that if the approach shoold 
prove unsuccessful there would still be tune to " run" the her^ 
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9B those wlio did not attempt the former method might keep is 
their saddles, and be ready to gallop forward. 

All this was feasible enough ; and it was therefore decided 
that the "approach" should have a trial The trappers had 
ahready prepared themselves for this sprt of thing. They were 
evidently desiroos of giving ns an ezhiMtion of their hnnter- 
prowess, and we were ready to witness it. We had noticed them 
bmded with a pair of large wolf skins, which they had taken ofif 
the animals entire, with the heads, ears, tails, Ac, remaining 
qx)n the skins. The purpose of these was to enable the hun- 
ters to disguise themselyes as wolyeSi and thus crawl within 
shooting distance of the buffiUo herd. 

Struige to say thk is quite possible. Although no creature 
Is a greater enemy to the buf&do than the wolf, the former, as 
already stated, permits the latter to i4>proach quite dose to him 
without making any attempt to driye him off, or without 
exMbiling the slightest symptoms of fSear on his own account 
The buffalo cannot prevent the wolf from prowling close about 
him, as the latter is sufiBciently active, and can easily get out 
of the way when pursued by the bulls — on the other hand, the 
buffaloes; unless when separated from the herd, or in some way 
disaHed, have no fear of the wolf. TJn^r ordinary circumstances 
they seem wholly to disregard his presence. The consequence 
is, that a wolf-skin is a fevourite dii^uise of the Indians for 
approaching the bufl&do and our trappers, Ike and Redwood, 
had often practised this ruse. We were likely then to see sport. 

Both were soon equipped in theur white wolf-skins, their heads 
bei^ enveloped with the skins of the wolves' heads, and the 
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remainder tied witH thongs, so as to corer tiieir backs and ndM» 
At best the skins formed bnt a scanty covering to the bodies of 
the trappers ; bnt, as we have already remarked, the bnfifalo 
has not a very keen sense of sight, and so long as the decoys 
kept to leeward, they would not be closely scmtmised. 
- When fairly in their new dress, the hunters parted firon^ the 
company, leaving their horses at the camp. The rest <^ us sat 
in our saddles, ready to gallq) forward, in case the mte did not 
succeed, and make that kind of a hunt called '/ running.^ Of 
course the tn^)pers went as fi&r as was safe, walking in an 
upr^ht attitude ; but long before they had got within shot, wo 
saw both of them stoop do?m and scramble along in a crouching 
way, and then at length they knelt upon the ground, and pro- 
ceeded upon their hands and knees. 

It required a good long time to enable them to get near 
enough ; and we on horseback, although watching every manoen 
vre with interest, were beginning to get impatient. The bn&lo 
however, quietly l^owsing slong the sward, seemed to be utterly 
unconscious of the dangerous foe that was approaching thern^ 
and at intervals one or another would fling itself to the earth in 
play, and after kicking and wdlowing a few seconds, start to its 
feet again. They were all cows, with one exception — a bull — 
who seemed to be the giiardian and leader. Even at a mile's 
distance, we could recognise the shape and size of the latter, as 
completely differing from all the rest. The bull seemed to be 
more active than any, moving around the flock, and apparently 
watching over their safety. 

As the decoys approached, we thought that the bull 
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to take notice of them. He had mored out to that side of the 
herd, and seemed for a moment to scrutinise them as thej drew 
near. Bat for a moment, however, for he turned apparently 
satisfied, and was soon close in to the gang. 

Ike and Redwood had at length got so dose, that we were 
expecting ever; moment to see the flash of their pieces. They 
were not so close, however, as we in the distance fancied them 
to be. 

Just at this moment we perceiyed another buffalo— a large 
bull — ^running up behind them. He had just made his appearance 
oyer a ridge, and was now on his way to join the herd. The 
decoys were dif ectly in his way, and these did not appear to see 
him until he had run almost between them, so intent were they 
on watching the others. His intrusion, however, evidently 
disconcerted them, spoiling their plans, while in the very act of 
Deing carried into execution. They were, no doubt, a little 
startled by the apparition of such a huge shaggy animal coming 
suddenly on them. Their pieces blazed at the same time, and th& 
intruder was seen rolling over upon the plain. ^ 

But the ruse was over. The bull that guarded the herd was 
witness to this odd encounter, and bellowing a loud alarm to his 
companions, set off at a lumberiug gallop. All the rest followed 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 

Fortunately they ran, not directly from us, but in a line that 
inclined to our left. By taking a diagonal course we might yet 
head them, and without another word our whole party put to the 
spur, and sprang off over the prairie. 

It cost us a five-mile gallop before any of us came within 
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•bootiiig-distance; and only four of ns did get so near — ^the 
natonJist, Besanjon, the Eentockian, and myself. Onr horses 
were well blown, bat after a good deal.of encooragement we got 
them side bj side with the fljing game. 

Each one chose his own, and then deliyered his shot at his 
best conyenience. The consequence was, that four of the oows 
were strewed oat along the patii, and rewarded as for oar hard 
gallop. The rest, on acconnt of saying oar horses, were suffered 
to make their escape. • 

As we had now plenty of excellent meat, it was resolyed to 
encamp again, and re^lm for some time on that spot, until we 
had rested our horses after their long joomej, when we shoald 
make a fresh search for the boffalo, and haye another ''nm*' or 
two oat of them. 
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Wk fomid Ike and Bedwood bitterly angry at the bull they 
liad slain. They alleged that he had made a rash at them in 
eommg np^ and tiiat was why they had risen to their feet and 
Bred iq)on him. We thooght such had been the case, as we had 
noticed a strange mancBnyre on the part of the ball But for 
that, onr guides beHeved they wonld hare succeeded to their 
hearts' content ; as they intended first to hare shot the other 
bull, and then the cows wonld have remained until all had 
fallen. 

A place was now selected for our night-camp, and the meat 
firom the cows brought in and dressed. Over a fire of cotton- 
wood log^ we soon cooked the most sfdendid supper we had 
eaten for a long time. 

The beef of the wild bu£blo-cow is far superior to that of 
domestic cattle, but the "tit-bits" of the same animal are 
luxuries never to be forgotten. Whether it be that a prairie 
appetite lends something to the relish is a question. This I will 
not venture to deny ; but certainly the "baron of beef' in merry 
old England has n% souvenirs to me so sweet as a roast rib Qltj 
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^fat oow," cooked oyer a cottcm-wood fire, and eaten in the 
open air, nnder the pore sky of the prairies. 

The place where we had pitched onr camp was npon the bauka 
of a yerj small spring-stream, or creek, that, rising near at hand, 
meandered through the prairie to a not distant branch of the 
Arkansas River. Where we were, this creek was embanked 
very slightly ; bat, at abont two hundred yards' distance, on 
each side, there was a range of hluSa that followed the direction 
of the stream. These blnfifo were not very high, bat safficiently 
so to prevent any one down in the creek bottom from having a 
view of the prairie level. As the bottom itself was covered with 
very coarse herbage, and as a better grass — ^the buffalo— grew 
on the prairie above, we there picketed our horses, intending to 
bring them closer to the camp when night set in, or before going 
to sleep. The camp itself— -that is the two tents, with Jake's 
waggon — were on the very edge of the stream ; but Jake's mules 
were up on the plain, along with the rest of the amdlada. 

It was still two hours before sunset. We had made our 
dinner, and, satisfied with the day's sport, were enjoying our- 
selves with a little brandy, that still held out in our good-€ized 
keg, and a smoke. We had reviewed the incidents of the day, 
and were laying out our plans for the morrow. We were 
admonished by the coldness of the evening that winter was not 
far off, and we all agreed that another week was as long as we 
could safely remain upon the prairies. We had started late in 
the season, but our not finding the buffalo farther to the east 
had made a great inroad upon our lime, and spoiled all our 
ealculations. Now that we had found them, a week was as 
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uuca as we conld allow for their hunt. Already frost appeared 
b the ii%ht honrs, and made us oncomfortable enoogh, and we 
knew that in the prairie region the transition from autnmn to 
winter is often sndden and nnexpeeted. 

The oldest and wisest of the party were of the opinion that we 
ihonld not delay onr retnm longer than a week, and the others 
assented to it. The guides gave the same advice, although these 
cared little abont, wintering on the prairie, and were willing to 
remain as long as we pleased. We knew, however, that the 
hardships to which we should be subjected would not be relished 
by several of the party, and it would be better for all to 
get back to tb^ settlements before the setting in oi severe 
. jFeather. 

I have said we were all in high spirits. A week's hunting, 
with something to do at it every day, would satisfy us. We 
diould do immense slaughter on the buffalo, by approaching, 
running, and surrounding them. We should collect a quantity 
of the best meat, jerk and dry it over the fire, load our waggon 
with that, and with a large number of robes and horns as 
trophies, should go back in triumph to the settlements. Such^ 
were our pleasant anticipations. 

I am sorry to say that these anticipations were never realised 
— ^not one of them. When we reached the nearest settlement, 
which happened about six weeks after, our party presented an 
appearance that differed as much from a triumphal procession as 
could well be imagined. One and all of us were afoot. One 
and all of us — even to the fat little doctor — were emaciated, 
ragged, foot-sore, frost-bitten, and little better than half aliva 
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We kad > wamhtr of iMOriMklM iHdi « it is tnit, b^ 1 
hang abovt oar riMnidcn, sad were te v^ and soi ahow. 
Tb^ had aenad m te waeka for beds and Uai^eta bj 
nighty and for greal ooata imder tike fieree wlater laiiiB. .Bai 
I aotieqMi.te. Let osretiini toooreaaqi onthefiftUecreek. 

I hsTe said that we sat aroind the Uaang fire iecasnig oar 
firtore pUuia, and eojojing the fiitore bj aatkqMitiOB. Hie 
hoora passed rapidlj on, and while thos eogaged night eame 
down upon. ns. 

At this time some one advised that we shoaM bring op iho 
horses, bat another said it woold be as weD to let them browse 
a while longer, as tiie grass where they were was good, and th^ 
had been for some days on short commons. "They will be safe 
enongfa,^ said thk spei&er. "Wehate sera no IndfaQ s^ or 
if any of yon think there is dai^er, let some one go np to the 
blnfl^ bat by all means let tiie poi^ bmtes hare a good nwal 
of it.'' 

This proposal was accepted. Lanty was despatched to stand 
guard oyer the horses, whfle the rest of as remained by tiie fire 
conrersing as before. 

The Irishman conld scarcely hare had time to get among the 
animals, when onr ears were sainted by a medley of sounds that 
sent the. blood to our hearts, and caused us to les^ simultane* 
ously from the fire. 

The yells of Indians were easily understood, even by the 
"greenest" of onr party, and these, mingled with the n^hio^ 
of horses, the prancing of hoofs, and the shoats of our goard, 
were the sounds that reached as. 
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'^Injimsy by Q«^ V eried Ike, spriDging ap, and datching 
his long rifte. 

This wild exelftmation was echoed by more than one, as each 
leaped back from the fire and ran to his g^n. 

In a few seconds we had cleared the brushwood that thickly 
eoTered the bottom, and dimbed ont on the bln£ Here we 
were met by the terrified guard, who was mnning back 
at the top of his Bj^eed, and bellowing at the top of his 
Toice. 

"Och, murther P cried he, "the sayage bastes — there's a 
thousand ov thim I They've carried off the cattle — every leg^ 
mules an' all, by Jaysus t" 

Bough as was this annonncement, we soon became satisfied 
that it was but too true. On reaching the place where the 
tavtUlada had been picketed, we found not the semblance of a 
horse* Even the pins were drawn, and the lazoa taken along. 
Far off on the prairie we could discern dimly a dark mass of 
mounted men, and we could plainly hear their triumphant shouts 
and laughter, as they disappeared in the distance I 

We never saw either them or our horses again. 

They were a piurty of Pawnees, as we afterwards learned, and 
BO doubt had they attacked us, we should have suffered severely ; 
but there were only a few of them, and they were satisfied with 
plundering us of our horses. It is just possible that after 
securing them they might have retvrned to attack us, had not 
Lanty surprised them at their work. After the alarm they 
knew we would be cm the look-oat for them, and therefore wert 
eontented to carry off our animals. 
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It is difflcnlt to explain the change that thus so suddenly 
occurred in onr feelings and circnmstances. The prospect before 
ns — ^thns set afoot npon the prairie at soch a distance from the 
settlements, and at soch a season — ^was perfectly appalling. We 
shonld have to walk ever j inch of the way — carry oar food, and 
eferything else, upon onr backs. Perhaps we might not be too 
much burdened with food. That depended upon very precarious 
drcumstances — npon our hunting lack. Our " stock ^' in the- 
waggon was reduced to only a few days' rations, and of course 
would go but a few days with us, while we had many to proyide 
for. 

These thoughts were after-reflections — ^thoughts of the next 
morning. During that night we thought only of the Indians, 
for of course we did not as yet believe they had left us for good. 
We did not return to sleep by the fire — that would have been 
very foolishness. Some went back to get their arms in order,^ 
and then returning we all lay along the edge of the bluff, where 
the path led into the bottom, and watched the prairie until the 
morning. We lay in silence, or only muttering our thoughts to 
one another. 

I have said until the morning. This is not strictly true, foi 
before the morning that succeeded that noeke triste broke npon 
us, another cruel misfortune befel us, which still farther narrowed 
the circumstances that surrounded ns. I have already stated 
that the herbage of the creek bottom was coarse. It consisted 
of long grass, interspersed with briars and bunches of wild pea 
vines, with here and there a growth of scrubby wood. It wa» 
difficult to get through it, except by paths made by the buflUa 
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md oth^ animals. At this season of the year the thick growth 
iA annuals was now a mass of withered stems, parched bj the 
hot suns of autumn nntil thej were as drj as tinder. 

WhUe engaged in our anjdous yigil upon the plain abovei 
we had not giren a thought either to our camp or the large fire 
we had left there. 

All at once our attention was directed to the latter by a 
loud crackling noise that sounded in our ears. We sprang to 
our feet, and looked into the Tallej behind us. The camp was 
on fire. 

The brush was kindled all around it, and blazed to the height 
of several feet. We could see the blaze reflected from the white 
eanvas both of wagon and tents, and in a few seconds these 
were licked into the hot flames, and disappeared from our view. 

Of course we made no effort to save them. That wbuld have 
been^n idle and foolish attempt. We could not have approached 
the spot, without the almost certain danger of death. Already 
while we gazed, the fire spread over the whole creek bottom, 
and passed rapidly both up and down the banks of the 
stream. 

For ourselves there was no danger. We were up on the open 
prairie covered only with short grass. Had this caught also, 
we knew how to save ourselves ; but the upper level, separated 
by a steep bluff, was not reached by the conflagration that raged 
so fiercely below. 

We stood watching the flames for a long while, until daylight 
broke. The bottom, near where we were, had ceased to bum, 
and now lay beneath us, smoking, smouldering, and black We 

15 
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descended, and pldLed our steps to where oar camp bad stood 
The tents were like bladi oeremrats. The iron work of the 
wagon alone remiuned, oar extra clothing and proTisions were 
all consomed. Even the produce of oar yesterday's hnnt lay 
aoooy the ashes a charred and mined mass 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



▲ SUPPER OF WOLF-HUTTOV. 



Our condition was now lamentable inde^. We eren hungered 
for our breakfeist, and nothing to eat. The fire had consumed 
everything. A party went to look for the remains of the buffalo- 
bull killed by the guides, but returned without a morsel of meat 
The wolves had cleaned the carcass to a skeleton. The mar- 
row-bones, however, still remained, and these were brought in-^ 
afterwards, the same parts of the four cows ; and we made oui 
breakfast on marrow — eating it raw — not but that we had fire 
enough, but it is less palatable when cooked. 

What was next to be done ? We held a consultation, and of 
course came to the resolve to strike for the first settlement — 
that was the frontier town of Independence on the Missouri 
River. It was nearly three hundred miles off, and we calculated 
on reaching it in about twenty days. We only reckoned the 
miles we had io traverse. We allowed nothing for the numer- 
ous delays, caused by marshes and the fording of flooded 
streams. It afterwards turned out that our calculations were 
incorrect It was nearly twice twenty days before we arrived at 



We never thought of following the trail of the Indiani to 
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recover onr horses. We knew they wer^ gone far beyond pnr 
soil, bat even coold we hay^ come np with them, it woald 
only have been to imperil onr lives in an nneqaal strife. We 
gave np onr horses as lost, and only deliberated on how we were 
to undertake the jonmey a foot. 

Here a serious question arose^ Should we at once turn our 
faces towards the settlement, how were we to subsist on the 
way? By heading for Independence we should at once get d^ar 
of the bufl^lo range, and what other gams was to be depeudal 
on ? A stray deer, rabbit, or prairie grouse aiight suffice to sus- 
tain a single traveller for a long time, but there were ten of us. 
How was this number to be fed on the way ? Even with our 
horses to carry us in pursuit of game, we had not been able oa 
our outward journey to procure enongh for all. How much less 
our oppportunity now that we were afoot t 

To head directly homeward therefore was not to be thought 
of. ^e should assuredly perish by the way. 

After much discussion it was agreed that we should remain 
for some days within the buffalo range, until we had succeeded 
in procuring .a supply of meat, and then, each carrying his share, 
we should beg^n our jonmey homeward. In fact, this was not a 
disputed point. All knew there remained no other wa.y of saving 
our lives. The only difference of opinion was as to the direction 
we should ramble in search of the buffalo ; for although we 
knew that we were on the outskirts of a great herd, we were 
not certain as to its whereabouts, and by taking a false direction 
w« might get ont of its range altogether. 

It BO happened, however, that fortune lately so adverse, new 
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took a tarn in oar fitvoar, and the great buffalo droTe was foood 
withont mach troable on our part. Indeed almost withoat anj 
exertion, farther than that of loading and firing oar gnus, we 
tame into possession of beef enough to have victualled an army. 
We had, moreover, the excitement of a grand hunt, although wt 
no longer hunted for the sport of the thing. 

During that daj we scattered in various directions over tht 
prairie, agreeing to meet again at night The object of our thai 
separating was to enable us to cover a greater extent of ground^ 
and afford a better chance of game. To our mutual chagrin wt 
met at the appointed rendezvous all of us empty-handed. The 
only game brought in was a couple of marmots (prairie dogs), 
that would not have beeti sufficient for the supper of a cat. 
They were not enough to give each of the party a taste, so we 
were compelled to go withoat supper. Having had but a 
meagre breakfast and no dinner, it will not be wondered at that 
we were by this time hungry as wolves ; and we began to dread 
that death by starvation was nearer than we thought of. Buffa- 
loes — several small gangs of them — ^had been seen during the 
day, but so shy that none of them could be approached. 
Another day's failure would place our lives in a perilous situa- 
tion indeed ; and as these thoughts passed through our minds, 
we gazed on each other with looks that betokened apprehension 
and alarm. The bright blaze of the camp-fire— for the cold had 
compelled us to kindle one — no longer lit up a round of joyfiit 
faces. It shone upon cheeks haggard with hunger and pallid 
with fear. There was no story for the delighted listener-— Hd 
adventure to be related. We were no longer the historians^ bat 
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the real acton in a drama — a drama whose denouement might be 
a fearfal one. 

As we sat gazing at each other, in hopes of giving or receiving 
some morsel of comfort and encooragement, we noticed old Ike 
Bilentlj glide from his place bj the fire, and after a whisper to 
us to remain silent, crawl off on his hands and knees. He had 
seen something donbtless, and hence his smgnlar condact. In a 
few minutes his prostrate form was lost in the darkness, and for 
some time we saw or heard no more of him. At length we were 
startled by the whip-like crack of the guide's rifle, and fancjing 
it might be Indians, each sprang up in some alarm and seized 
his gun. We were soon reassured, however, by seeing the 
upright form of the trapper as he walked deliberately back 
towards the campfire, and the blaze revealed to us a large 
whitish object dangling by his side and partly dragging aWg 
the ground. 

"Hurrah 1" cried one, "Ike has killed game.'' 

" A deer — an antelope," suggested several. 

"No — 0," drawled Redwood. "'Taint eyther, but I guess 
we won't quarrel with the meat. I could eat a raw jackass jest 
about now." 

Ike came up at this moment, and we saw that his game was 
no other than a prairie wolf. Better that than hunger, thought 
all of us ; and in a brace of seconds the wolf was suspended 
'^er the fire, and roasting in the hide. 

We were now more cheerful, and the anticipation of such an 
odd viand for supper, drew jokes from several of the party. To 
the trappers such a dish was nothing new, although they r^ro 
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the only persons of the party who had partaken of it. Bat there 
was not ono fastidious palate present, and when the "wolf- 
mutton " was broiled, each cleaned his joint or his rib with as 
much gout as if he had been picking the bones of a pheasant. 

Before the supper was ended the wolf-killer made a second 
coup, killing another wolf precisely as he had done the former ; 
and we had the gratification of knowing that onr breakfast was 
now provided for. These creatures, that all along our journey 
had received nothing from us but anathemas, were now likely to 
come in for a share of our blessings, and we could not help 
feeling a species of gratitude towards them, although at the 
sune time we thus killed and ate them. 

The supper of roast wolf produced an agreeable change in our 
feelings, and we even listened with interest to our guides, who^ 
appropriate to the occasion, related some curious incidents of the 
many narrow escapes they had had from starvation. 
I One in particular fixed our attention, as it afforded an illiuitrft> 
tion of trapper life under peculiar cnrcomstances. 
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CHAPTER XXXTIL 

HARK HUMTINe AND CRICKET DRIYING. 

Thk two tnqqpersy in company ^tk two others ot tne stoat 
calliiig, were on a trapping expedition to one of the tribnti^efl 
of the great Bear Birer, west of the Rocky Monntains, when 
they were attacked by a band of hostile TTtahs, and robbed, not 
only of the prodnee of their hunt, bat their horses and pack- 
mnles were taken from them, and eren their arms and ammnni- 
tion. The Indians conld have taken their lives as well, but 
from the interference of one of the chiefis, who knew old Ike. 
they were allowed to go free, alt^umgh in the midst of the desert 
region where they were, that was no great favour. They were 
as likely as not to perish from hunger before they could reacn 
any settlement — as at that time there was none nearer than 
Fort Hall upon the Snake River, a distance of full three hun- 
dred miles. Our four trappers, however, were not the men to 
yield themselves np to despair, even in the midst of a desert ; 
and they at once set about making the most of their circum* 
stances. 

There were deer upon the stream where they had been 
trapping, and bear also, as well as other game, but what did 
that signify, now that they had no arms ? Of course, the deer 
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or antelopes sprang otit of the shrnbbeiy, or sconred across ^ 
plain, only to tantalize them. 

Near where they had been left by the Indians, was a "sage 
prairie,'' that is, a plain covered with a growth of the ariemigM 
plant — ^the leaves and berries of which — ^bitter as they are- 
form the food of a species of hare, known among the trappers as 
the ^ sage ralnt." This creature is as swift as most of its tribe, 
but althongh our trappers had neither dog nor gun, they fonnd 
a way of capturing the sage rabbits. Not by snaring neither, 
for they were even without mata*ials to m^ke snares out of. 
Their mode of securing the game was as follows : 

They had the patience to construct a circjlar fence, by 
wattling the sage plants together, and then leaving one side 
open, they made a *' surround" upon the plain, beating the 
bushes as they went, until a number of rabbits were driven 
within thQ inclosure. The remaming part of the fence was then 
completed, and the rabbit hunters going inside, chased the game 
about until they had caught all that were inside. Although 
the fence Was but about three feet in height, the rabbits never 
attempted to leap over, but rushed head foremost against the 
wattles, and were either caught or knocked over with sticks. 

This piece of ingenuity was not original with the trappers* as 
Ike and Redwood admitted. It is the mode of rabbit hunting 
practised by some tribes of western Indians, as the poor Shosho- 
nees and miserable " diggers,'' whose whole lives are spent in a 
constant struggle to procure food enough to sustain them. 
These Indians capture the small animals that inhabit thdr 
barren country by ways that more resemble the instinct of 
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baMU of prey than anj reftsoning process. In Jaety there an 
bands of these Indians who can hardlj be said to have jet 
reached the hnnter state. Some oi them' carry as their sole 
armonr a long stick with a hooked end, the object of which is to 
irag the agawia and the lizard ont of its cave or cleft among 
the rocks i and this species of game is transferred from the end 
of the stick to the stomach of the captor with the same despatch 
as a hungry mastiff would deronr a monse. 

Impounding the sage hare is one of the master-strokes of 
their hunter-craft, and forms a source of employment to them 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

Our four trappers, then, remembering the Indian mode of 
capturing these creatures, put it in execution to some ad?an- 
tage, and were soon able to satisfy their hunger. After two or 
three days spent in this pursuit, they had caught more than 
twenty hares, but the stock ran out, and no more could be 
found in that neighborhood. 

Of course only a few were required for present use, and the 
rest were dried over a sage fire until they were in a condition to 
keep for some days. 

Packing them on their backs, the trappers set ont, heading 
for the Snake Biyer. Before they could reach Fort Hall, their 
rabbit meat was exhausted, and they were as badly off as 
before. The country in which they now found tbemsel?es was 
if possible more of a desert than that they had just quitted. 
Even rabbits could not dwell in it, or the few that were started 
could not be caught. The artemisia was not in sufficient plenty 
to make an inclosnre with, and it would have been hopeless to 
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have attempted such a thing ; as they might have spent days 
without trapping a single hare. Now and again thej were tao< 
talised bj seeing the great sage cock, or, as naturalists call it, 
** cock of the plains '' ( T^rao urophasidnus), but thej could onlj 
hear the loud " burr" of its wings, and watch it sail off to some 
distant point of the desert plain. This bird is the largest of the 
grouse kind, though it is neither a bird of handsome plumage, 
nor yet is it deUcate in its flesh. On the contrary, the flesh, 
from the nature of its food, which is the berry of the wild worm- 
wood, is both unsavoury and bitter. It would not have deterred 
the appetites of our four trappers, could they have laid their 
hands upon the bird, but without guns such a thing was out of 
the question. For several days they sustained themselves on 
roots and berries. Fortunately it was the season when these 
are ripe, and they found here and there the prairie turnip 
{Fsoralea esculenta), and in a marsh which they had to cross 
they obtained a quantity of the celebrated Kamas roots. 

All these supplies, however, did not prove sufficient. They 
had still four or five days' farther journey, and were beginning 
to fear they would not get through it, for the country to be 
passed was a perfect barren waste. At this crisis, however, a 
new scource of subsistence appeared to them, and in sufficient 
plenty to enable them to continue their journey without fear of 
want. As if by magic, the plain upon which they were tra 
veiling all at once became covered with large crawling insects of 
a dark brown colour. These were insects known among the 
trappers as " prairie crickets," but from the description given 
of them by the trappers the hunter-naturalist pronounced them 
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to be "lodutfl." Thej were oi that ipedes koowu in America 
as the "sereDteen years' locust" {Cieada s^ptemdeetm), so called 
because there is a popular belief that they only a{^)ear ia great 
swarms every seveoteen years. It is probable, however, that 
this periodical appearance is an error, and that their coming at 
longer or shorter intervals depends upon the heat of the climate^ 
and many other drcnmstances. 

Tbey have been known to arrive in a great city, coming not 
from afar, bnt ont of the ground from between the bricks of 
the pavement and out of the crevices in the walls, anddenly 
covering the streets with their multitudes. But this species 
does not destroy vegetation, as is the case with others of the 
locust tribe. They themselves form the favourite food of many 
birds, as well as quadrupeds. Hogs eagerly feed upon and 
destroy vast numbers of them ; and even the squirrels devour 
them with as great a relish as they do nuts. These facts were 
furnished by the hunter-naturalist^ but our traj^pers had aq 
equally interesting tale to tell. 

As soon as they set eyes upon the locusts and saw that they 
were crawling thickly upon the plain, they felt that tbey were 
safe. They knew that these insects were a staple article of food 
among the same tribes of Indians who hunt the sage hare. 
They knew, moreover, their mode of capturing tl^m, and they 
at ODce set about makmg a large collection. 

This was done by hollowing out a circular pit in the sandy 
earth, and then the four separating some distance from each 
other, drove the crickets towards a common centre — the pit; 
After some manoeuvring, a large quantity was brought together^ 
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and these being pressed upon all sides, crawled ap to the edge 
of the pit, and were precipitated into its bottom. Of conrse 
the hole had been made deep enough to prevent them getting 
out until thej were secured by the hunters. 

At each drive nearly half a bushel was obtained, and then a 
firesh pit was made in another put of tlie plain, and more driven 
in, until our four trappers had as maaj as they wanted. 
. The crickets were next killed, and slightly parched upon hot 
stones, until they were dry* enough to keep and carry. The 
Indians usually pound them, and mixing them with the seeds of 
a species of gramma grass, which grows abundantly in that 
country, form them into a sort of bread, known among the 
trappers as " cricketKjake.'' .These seeds, however, our trappers 
could not procure, so they were compelled to eat the parched 
crickets " pure and unmixed ;" but this, in the condition in which 
they then were, was found to be no hardship. 

In fine, having made a bundle for each, they once more took 
the route, and after many hardships, and suffering much from 
thirst, they reached the remote settlement of Fort Hall, where, 
being known, they were of course relieved, and fitted out for a 
fresh trapping expedition. 

Ike and Redwood both declared that they afterwards had 
their revenge upon the XJtahs, for the scurvy treatment they had 
suffered, but what was the precise character of that revenge 
they declined stating. Both loudly swore that the Pawnees 
had better look out for the future, for they were not the men to 
be " set afoot on the parairy for nuthin." 

liter listenmg to the relations cf our guides, a night-guard 
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wa8 appointed, and the rest of ns, hnddling around the camp* 
lire, were soon as sound asleep as though we were reposing 
under damask curtains, on beds of down ; so true is it, that 
man is a cre&ture of habit, and that inclination having led us 
to adopt for the time a wandering life, we now felt no inconve- 
nience from a deprivaUon of those luxuries, and comforts to 
which we had hitherto been aocustomed 
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CHAPTER XXXVIir. 



A ORAin) BATTLE. 



fHB spot we had chosen for our camp was near the edge of a 
A ill riTnlet with low banks. In fact, the snrface of the water 
WMi nearly on a level with that of the prairie. There was no 
wood, with the exception of a few straggling cotton-woods, and 
some of the long-leafed willows, peculiar to the prairie streams. 

Oat of the cotton- woods we had made oar camp-fire, and this 
was pome twenty or thirty paces back from the water, not in a 
conspicnons position, bat in the bottom of a bowl-shaped depres- 
sion in the prairie ; a cnrioas formation, for which none of as 
coald account. It looked as if fashioned by art, as its form was 
circular, and its sides sloped regularly downward to the centre, 
like the crater of a volcano. But for its size, we might have 
taken it for a buffalo wallow, but it was of vastly larger 
diameter than one of these, and altogether deeper and more 
.funnel-shaped. 

We had noticed several other basins of the same sort near the 
place, and had our circumstances been different, we should have 
been interested in endeavouring to account for their existence. 
As it was, we did not trouble ourselves much about the geology 
of the neighbourhood we were in. We were only too anxioui 
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€o get <mt of it ; bat seeiog that this angular hole would be a 
safe place for our camp-fire— for oar tiioaghts still dwelt npcm 
the rascally Pawnees — ^we had kindled it there. Reclined 
against the sloping sides of the basin, with oar feet resting upon 
Its bottom, oar party disposed themselyes, and in this position 
went to sleep. • 

One was to be awake all night as guard ; thoagh, of coarse, 
all took turns, each awaking the sentinel whose watch was to 
follow his. 

To the doctor was assigned the fast two hours, and as we 
went to (deep, we could pwoeiTe his plump rounded fbrm seated 
upon the outer rim of the drcular bank above us. None of m 
had any groat faith in the doctor as a guard, but his watch was 
daring the least dangerous time of night, so far as Indians are 
concerned. These never make their attaek ontil the hours after 
midnight, as they know well that these are the hours of soondest 
sleep. The horse-drire of the previoas night was an exception, 
but that had ha{^ned because they had drai^^n near and seen 
no horse-guard. It was a Tery unnsaal case. They knew that 
we were now on the alert ; and if they had meditated farther 
mischief, would *haye attempted it only after midnight hour. 
We had no apprehensions therefore, and one and all of us hemg 
yery much fatigued with the day's hunting a-foot, slept soundly. 
The bank against whicb we rested was dry and comfortable ; 
the fire warmed us well, and redoubled our desire fbr repose: 

It appears that the doctor fell asleep on his post, or else we 
might all of us have been better p'*epared for the invasion that 
we sufifored darii^ that n%ht. 
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I was awakened by load shouts — the guides were uttering 
them. I sprang to my feet in the full belief that we were 
attacked by Indians, and at first thought caught hold of my 
gun« All my con^nions were roused about the same time, and^ 
labouring under a similar hallucination, went through a like 
series of manoeuvres. 

Bu1^when we looked up, and beheld the doctor stretched along 
the ridge, and still snoring soundly, we scarce knew what to 
make of it. 

Ike and Redwood, 'howeyer, accustomed to sleep with one 
eye open, had waked first, and had already climbed the ridge ; 
and the double report of their guns confirmed our suspicions 
that we were attacked by Indians. What else could they be 
firmg at f 

" This way all of you P cried Bedwood, making signs for us 
to come up where he and his companion already were, waring 
their guns around their heads, and acting in a yery singular 
manner, "this ^ay, bring your guns, pistols, and all — quick 
with you I" 

We all dashed up the steep, just at the moment that the 
doctor suddenly awaking ran terdfied down. As we pressed 
op, we could he^r a mingling of noises, the tramp of horsemen 
as we thought, and a loud bellowing, as if from a hundred bulls. 
The last sounds could not well haye been more like the bellowing 
of bulls, for in reality it was such.. The night was a bright 
moonlight, and the moment we raised our heads aboye the scarp 
of the ridge we saw at cmce the cause of our alarm. The plaic 
around us was black with buffaloes I Tens of tiiousands must 
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hare been in the droye whicli was passing ns to a great ileptli en 
both sides. They were running at a &st trot — some of them 
even galloping, and in some places they were so thickly packed 
together, that one would be seen mounting upon the hind 
quarters of the other, while some were thrown down, and 
trampled over by their companions. 

"Hyur, hyur, all of ye I** cried Ike, "stand by hyur, or 
they'll git into the hole, and tramp us to shucks I" 

We saw at a glance the meaning of these instructions. The 
excited animals were rushing headlong, and nothing seemed to 
stay their course. We could see them dashing into and across 
the little streamlet without making any account of it. Should 
they pour into the circle in which we stood, others would follow, 
and we might get mingled with the drove. There was not a 
spot on the prairie where we could have been safe. The im- 
petuous mass was impelled from behind, and could neither halt . 
nor change its course. Already a pair of bulls had fallen before 
the rifles of our guides, and to some extent prevented the others 
from breaking over the ring, but they would certainly have done 
so had it not been for the shouts and gestures of tne trappers. 
We rushed to the side indicated, and each of us prepared to fire, 
but some of the more prudent held their loads for awhile, others ^ 
pulled trigger, and a succession of shots from rifles, double- 
barrels, and revolvers soon raised a pile of dead buffaloes that 
blocked up the passage of the rest, as though it had been a 
barrier built on purpose. 

A breathing space was now allowed us, and each loaded hit 
piece as fast as he was able. There was no time lost in firings 
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for the stream of liying creatares swept on continTioiislj, and a 
mark was fonnd in a single glance of the eye. 

I think we must have continued the loading and firing fot 
learly a quarter of an honr. Then the great herd began to 
TOW thinner and thinner, until the last buffalo had passed. 

We looked around us to contemplate the result. The ground 
9n every side of the circle was covered with dark hirsute forms, 
but upon that where we stood a perfect mass of them lay 
together; These forms were in every attitude, some stretched 
on their sides, others upon their knees, and still a number upon 
their feet, but evidently wounded. 

Some of us were about to rush out of our charmed circle to 
complete the work, but were held back by the warning voices 
of the guides. 

*'For yur lives don't go," cried Redwood, "don't stir from 
hyur till we've knocked 'em all over. Thur's some o' them with 
life enough left to do for a ween o' ye yet." 

So saying, the trapper raised his long piece, selected one of 
the bulls that were seen on their feet, and sent him rolling over. 

Another and another was disposed of in the same way, and 
then those that were in a kneeling position were reconnoitred to 
see if they were still alive, and when found to be so were 
speedily disposed of by a bullet. 

When all were laid out we emerged from the hole, and 
counted the game. There were no less than twenty-^five dead 
immediately around the circle, besides several wounded that we 
could see straggling off over the plain. 

We did not think of going to rest agdn nntfl each oi tis had 
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eaten about two poands of firesh buffiilo-beef^ and what with tiie 
excitement of this odd adyentore, and the jokes that followed — 
not a few of them levelled at onr quendam gnard — ^it was neai 
moniing before we closed oar ejes again in sleep, from the eonnd 
iepths of which we were not distnrbed till Uie son was high 
Ui tiie heavens, and onr wearied bodies Imd been folly rested 
from the &tigae and emtement (tf the last Bitot's mnrderoM 
MsiMght 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB BOUTK BOMS. 

We awoke more confident of our future. We had now pro- 
fision enough and thousands of pounds to spare. It only 
remained for us to make it portable, and preserve it by drying ; 
and this would occupy about three full days. Our guides under- 
stood well how to cure meat without salt, and as soon as we had 
breakfasted all of us set to work. We had to pick and choose 
amidst such mountains of meat. Of course the fat cows only 
were " butchered." The bulls were left where they had fallen, 
to become the food of wolres, scores of which were now seen 
skulking around the spot. 

A large fire was kindled, and near this was erected a frame- 
work of branches, on which was laid or suspended the meat, cut 
into thin slices and strips. These were placed at such a distance 
from the fire that it acted upon them only to dry nip the juices, 
and in less than forty-eight hours the strips became hard and 
stiff, so that they would keep for months without danger of 
spoiling. Meanwhile some employed themselves in dressing 
buffalo skins, so as to render them light and portable, in other 
words to make robes of them that would serve us for sleep- 
ing in. 

At the end of the third day we had arranged every thing, and 
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were readj to set forth on our homeward jooniey. Each was 
to carry his own rations of the jerked meat, as well as his arms, 
robes, and equipments. Of course, loaded in this manner, we 
did not expect to make a long didlj jonmey, but, supplied as 
we were with prorisions for thirty days, we had no fear but that 
btfore the end of that time we should reach Independence. We 
were in high spirits as we set out, although, before we had 
walked far, the pressure of our packs somewhat moderated the 
exuberance of our feelings ; and before we had been fifty hours 
upon the road, an incident occurred that once more reduced us 
to a new state of despondency, and placed us once more in p^il 
of our lives. Many an accident of flood and field, many a 
''hair-breadth 'scape" are to be encountered in a journey 
through prairie-land, and the most confident calculations of the 
traveller are often rendered worthless in a single moment. So 
we found to our consternation. 

The accident which befel us was one of a depl(M*able charac- 
ter. We had reached the banks of a small stream, not over 
fifty yards in width, but very deep. After going down it for 
several miles, no place could be found that was fordable, and 9A 
length we made up our minds to swim across, rather than spend 
more time in searching for a ford. This was easy enough, as we 
were all swimmers, and in a few minutes most of the party were 
safely landed on the other side. 

But it remained to get our provisions and other matters over^ 
and for this purpose a small raft had been constructed, upon 
which the packs of meat, robes, as well as our arms and ammuni* 
tidn^ were laid. A cord was attached to the raft, and out of 
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the party swam oter with the cord, and then several takmg 
hold, commenee<f dragging over the raft with its load. 

Although the stream was narrow, the current was strong and 
rapid, and just as the raft had got near the middle, the towing 
line snapped, and awaj went the whole baggage down stream. 

We all followed along the banks in hopes of securing the rafb 
when it should float near, and at first we had little apprehension 
about the matter. But, to bur mortification, we now perceiyed 
a rapid just below, and there would be no chance of preventing 
the frail structure from going oyer it. The packs, robes, and 
guns had been laid upon the raft, not even fastened to it, for in 
our careless security, we never anticipated such a result. 

It was too late to leap into the stream and endeavor to stop 
the raft. No one thought of such a thing. All saw thart it 
was impossible ; and we stood with anxious hearts watching the 
floating mass, as it swept down and danced over the foaming 
waters. Then a shock was heard — the raft heeled round — still, 
poised upon a sharp rock, stood for a moment in mid-stream, 
and then, once more washed free, it glided on into the still water 
below. 

We rushed down the banks, after ai effort se ured the raft, 
and drew it ashore ; but, to our consternation, most of the pro- 
visions, with the guns and ammunition, were gone I 

They had been tossed off in the very middle of the rapids, 
and of course, were lost for ever. Only three packs of the 
meat, with a number of robes, remained upon the raft. 

We were now in a more serious condition than ever. The 
provision saved from the wreck would rot last us a week, and 
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when ^ihat was oonsamed, how were we to procure more 7 Our 

* .... 

futtaitf of kflling game was taken from ns. We*had no arms bat 

pistols and kniyes. What chance ^f killing a deer or anjr other 

creatare, with these 7 

The prospect was gloomy enough. Some eyen adyised tiittt 
we shoold go back to where we had left the bafifalo carcasses. 
Bat bjr this time the woWes had cleaned them of their fleshy 
It would haye been madness to go back. There was no other 
course but to head once more towards the settlements, and 
trayel as fast as we could. 

On half rations we continued on, making our daily journeys 
as long as possible. It was fortunate we had sayed some of the 
robes, for it was now winter, and the cold had set in with 
extreme bitterness. Some nights we were obliged to encamp 
without wood to make a fire with, but we were in hopes of soon 
reaching the forest region, where we should not want for that, 
and where, moreoyer, we would be more likely to meet with 
some game that we could capture. 

On the third day after leaying the stream that had been so 
fatal to us, it began snowing, and continued to snow all night 
Next morning the whole country was coyered with a white man- 
tle, and we journeyed on, at each step staking in the snow. This 
rendered oar trayeiling yery diflScult, but as the snow wafi only 
a foot or so in depth we were able to make way through it. We 
saw many tracks ofdeer, but heeded them not, as we knew there 
was no chance of capturing' the animals. Our guides said if it 
would only thaw a little, and then freeze again, they could kill 
tbe deer without their rifles. It did thaw a L'ttle during the daj ^ 
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lod at night froze so hard, that in the morning tiiere was a thick 
crust pf ice upon the surface of the snow. 

This gave us some hope, and next morning a deer hunt was 
proposed. We scattered in different directions in parties of two 
and three, and commenced tracking the deer. 

On re-assembling at our night^samp, our different parties came 
back wearied and empty-handed. 

The guides, Ike and Redwood, had gone by themselves, and 
were the last to reach the rendezvous. We watched anxiously 
A>r their return. They came at length, and to our joy each of 
:hem carried the half of a deer upon his shoulders. They 
nad discovered the animal by his trail in the snow, and pursued 
It for miles, until its ankles and hoo& became so lacerated by the 
)ru8t that it allowed them to approach near enough for the 
-ange of their pistols. Fortunately it proved to be a good- 
^ised buck, and would add a couple of days to our stock of 
provisions. 

With fresh venison to our breakfast, we started forth next 
morning in better spirits. This day we intended to make a long 
journey in hopes of getting into heavy timber, where we might 
find deer more plentiful, and might capture some before the 
snow thawed away. But before the end of the day's journey 
we were so stocked with provis\pn, that we no longer cared 
about deer or any other game. ^ Our commissariat was once 
more replenished by the buffalo, and in a most unexpected man- 
ner. We were tramping along upon the frozen snow, when upon 
ascending the crest of a ridge, we saw five huge forms directly 
in front of us. We had no expectation of meeting with buffido 

16 
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•o far to Uhi eastward, a&d were somawluit in .doabt m to 
whether they were buffaloes. Their bodies against the w^te 
hill-aide, appeared of immense aiae, and as thej were covered all 
over with hoar frost, and idclea depending from their long 
siiaggy tuftB of hair, they presented a singular aspect, that for 
awhile pnaoled us. We took them for pine-trees I 

We soon saw, however, that tliey were in modem, moving 
%.oog ihe hill, and they could be no other than buffiUoes, as no 
other ani rials covld have presented such an appearance. Of 
iOarse they were at a long distance, and this prevented us from 
at onoe recc^izing them. 

Inis was an important discovery, and brought our party to a 
h^ and consultation. What course was to be adopted ? How 
7<^»i #re to capture one or all of them ? Had the snow been of 
iuffi;^nt depth the thing would have been easy; but although 
is it Tfiis, it might impede their running, they could get through 
« much faster than we. The only chance was to " approach ** 
Aiem by stealth ; but then we must creep wi^n pistol range 
tmd that upon the plain white surface would be absolutely 
inipossible.* The foot of the hunter crunching through the fro- 
seik &now, would warn them of their danger long before be could 
get near. In fact when every circumstance had been weighed 
and discussed, we every oiie despaired of success. At that 
moment what would we have given for a horse and a gun. 

As we talked without coming to any determination, the five 
huge forms disappeared over the sharp ridge, that ran tram^ 
versely to our course. As this ridge would shelter us from view 
we hurried forward in order to see what advantages there were 
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m ifae jinmnd m its other ^de. We were in hopes of seeh^ 
timber ^st might enable us to get closer to the game, and we 
made fbr a small damp that grew on the top of the ridge. We 
reached it at length, knd to our great chagrin, saw the five grea( 
bruteSs galloping off on the other side. 

Oar hearts fell, and we were turning to each oth^r with dis- 
appointed looks, when a tumuhuons shoot of triumph broke from 
Redwood and the wolf-killer, and both cirfling ont to itt lo 
follow them, dashed off in the direction of the buffiilo I 

We looked to asoiertain the cause of ^is strange conduct. A 
singular sight met our eyes. The buffalo were sprawling and 
kicking on the plain below; now rushing forward a short 
distance, then spreading their limbs and halting, while some of 
them came heavily down upon their sides, and lay flinging their 
legs about them, as if they had been wounded I 

All these manoeuvres would have been mysterious enough, 
but the guides rushing forward^ had already given the key to 
them, by exclaiming that the buffalo were upon the ice / 

It was true. The snow-covered plain was a frozen lake, and 
^he animals in their haste, had galloped upon the ice, where they 
^ere now floundering. 

It cost us but a few minutes* time to'come up with them, and 
in a few minutes more — a few minutes of fierce, deadly strife — 
in which pistols cracked and knife-blades gleamed, five great 
oarciasses lay motionless upon the blood-stained snow. 

This lucky capture, for we could only attribute it to good 
fortune, was perhaps the means of saving the lives of our party. 
The meat furnished by the five bulls — ^for bulls they were— 
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fiwBied an ample stook, whieh enabled m to reach iheaetUemenl 
in safety. It is true, we had many a hard trial to undergo, and 
many a weary hoar's walking, before we tAept under a roof^ bat 
although in wretched plight, as fiur as looks went, we all got 
back in excellent health. 

At Lndci^endenoe we were enabled to ^ rig'' oorselyes out, so 
as to naake an appearance at St Louis — where we arrived a 
few days after— and wh^e, seated around the well-filled table 
of the Phmters' Hotel, we soon fcNrgot the hardsfaipsi mi 
PiBMmbeied only the pleasuresi of our wUd huafcerJifew 
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• t%€re is a kind of physiognomy in the »it$ 
of books no less than in the faces of 
men^ by whieh a skUful observer 
will know as well what to em- 
feet from the one as the 
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ROBERT GREATnousB. — ^A new uovel by John F. Swift . $2^ 

THE GOLDEN GROSS, and poems by Irving Van Wart, jr. $1.50 

ATHALLiH. — A new novel by Joseph H. Greene, jr. . $i.7i 

REGiNA, and other poems. — By Eliza Cruger. . . $1.50 

THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORK. — By C. H. Webb. 50 

MONTALBAN. — A uew American novel . . . $i*75 

MADEMOisBLLE MERQUEM. — A uovel by George Sand. . ^1.75 

THE iMPENDiNQ CRISIS OF THE SOUTH. — By H. R. Helper. $2.00 

NOJOQUi — ^A Question for a Continent — do. . $2.00 

PARIS IN 1867. — By Henry Morford $J.75' 

THE bishop's BON. — A HOvel by Alice Gary. . . $1.75- 

ORxnsE OF THE ALABAMA AND SUMTER. — BvCapt Semmes. $1.50 

HELEN oouRTENAY.— A Hovel, author " Vernon Grove." $i.7S 

SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. — By Madame OctaviaW. LeVert $2.00 

VANQUISHED. — A HOvel bjT Agnes Leonard. . . $t.7S 

wiLL-o*-THE-wiSP. — A child*s book, from the Gkrman . $1.50 

FOUR OAKS. — A novel by Kamba Thorpe. . . . $1.75 

THE oHRiSTMAS FONT. — A child's book, by M. J. Holmes. $1 00 

POEMS, BY SARAH T. BOLTON. $1.50 

MARY BRANDBGEE — ^A uovel by Cuyler Pine. , . $1.75 

RENSHAwi. — do. do. ... $1.75 

M0X7NT CALVARY. — By Matthew Hale Smith. . . $2.00 

PROMETHEUS IN ATLANTIS. — A prophcCy. . . $2.00 

TITAN AG0NTSTE8. — An American novel . . $2.00 
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